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CHAPTER I. ' 

Th» Beo«ption.— Talk about Am joonMj^-OoiiTafiatioa aboat thP 
Oiicoii— Fini Sabbatli— Pint round on the Oircait— Incident*— 
Obserrations. 

<« Hal-loo 1" A dog btrjced. ^^ Hal-loo the house 
tberel " in a very loud yoice, for the house was some ^ 
distance from the street, in a beaatifal sqrare <4^:^ 
gromidi decorated with eTergreens, and the j^reaeHiv 
was amdoos to find a resting-place. This last shout 
brought to the gate an old ^lored man, and the 
▼igiknt dog. 

^^Is this where lifr. D. Uvest" was the inquiry. 

^^ Yea, sah," was the reply. 

^^Isheathomet" 

^^ Yes, sah; he in de dinin'-xoom shavinV 

^^ Well, I am the preacher sent to the circuit this 
year, and I want to stay hfre to-night. Tell your 
master Bro. Mason has come." 

^VLa,|neI you de preacher f — ^I'se wery glad. But 
massa says you no do much good dis yea', you ae 
young, an' no experience. He scole wery much, kase 
an ole man waa not sent" 

(9) 
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By this time, Bro. D. came into tM yard, rabbing 
his rasor on a silk handkerdiief^ and spoke rather 
sharply to Jim, asking him why he did not atteoid to 
his bosiness. ; 

^^Massa D. mad now," said Jim, in an under tone, 
'^bnt yon no mind him." Jim hallooed oat: 

^^ Massa, de preacher here, him not so yoong as yon 
t'ofe— I knows he can preach some." 

Bro. D.ran down to the gate with a Tery gradons 
SBule, and taking the preacher by the hand, said: 
^Get ofln get off I It 'b late, and yon will stay with 
me to-night, of coarse." 

*^I was directed to yrar hoose," said the preacher, 
^and it is my intention to stay with yon;" saying 
^fiuch he dismoonted, and, remoting his laige saddle- 
bags, one end filled with books, and the other with 
hb dothes, he fidlowed Bro. D. into the honse, while 
Jim took his horse to the bam. 

Wrappers ofl^ hat and whip hnng np, and saddle- 
bags saMy deposited nnder a table in the passage, 
Bro. Mason was nshered into the elegantly flonished 
parlor, and reqnested to be seated nntil Mrs. D. should 
be called. While Bro. D. was absent fixr his good 
lady, the preadier could not help reflecting npon what 
Jim had told him, bat .determined to make the best 
of it, and be as polite as possible. Jost then Mrs. D. 
entered the parior, wearing a pair of gold spectacles, 
a&d an elegant silk dress. As she entered, she said: 
^This is onr new preadber, I snppose, Bro. Mason,*^ 
and gave him a TCiy cordial shake of the hand. 
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^' You will eipcnse Mr. D., he will be in in a mo- 
ment, he is putting away his shaving tools." 

" Certainly, certainly, sister*" 

After some coayersation about the weather, in came 
Bro. D. and said : ^^ Well, Bro. Mason, I am very glad 
you have come; an appointment was given out for you 
last Sabbath, and we looked for you every day, and 
now that Saturday evening has come, here you are, 
and," said he, ^* you will have a big crowd to-morrow 
— the court-house will be full. Lawyers, doctors, mer- 
chants, and our judge will be there, and most of these 
are infidels, so you must give us your tallest sermon." 

Good heavens, thought the preacher, what will 1 do t 
I have but three sermons in the world, and not one of 
them is a great sermon. 

"Don't be excited," said Bro. D., "you must just 
stand up to it ; the conference has sent you, and you 
must go right through, hit or miss." 

The tea-bell rung, and soon all were assembled in 
the dining-room, where a general introduction was 
had to all Bro. D.'s family — ^two fine looking daughters 
and a little son. 

Though both hungry and weary, the preacher could 
eat but little. His heart was sickened by what Jim 
had told him, and the prospect of meeting with such 
an august assembly at the court-house on the next 
morning. 

Tea over, aed all assembled in the parlor for 
prayers. No one could sing, and, therefore, the ser- 
vice consisted in reading and prayer. During the 
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pf^jrer, then wore many Inaty amoiiB and deep groansy 
and maoh nibbiiig of the haodi, onnakiered by many 
at iigns of great piety. After pnyw the fiunily left, 
att bat Br>« and Sister D. 
«• Well, Bro. Mmoa," said Bio. D./'liow fiff hata 

yon traTded to-dqr r' 

^ Aboiit Ally nukB, and diat orer a Teiy Toogfa road| 
and among, I think, a very rough people; at leaat^ 
Ihey appeared eo to me,'' said Bro. Maeon. 

^Ei^ mfleel" aaid firo. D., ^< why, that cant be 
peaiflJe. Where did you atay laet nie^t '^ 

^ At B»>. BL% on Tar riTer," was the reply. 

**Bro. BJb^Bio. H. I dont know tiiat lnx>ther, 
bat I know yon did not ride fiffy miles." 

<* Well, that ie what I waa told, and I auely thought 
llqpiite long enoo^ for fiSj ndlee, and eapeoially as 
I bad neithar dinner nor hone-feed." 

*'Well,"BaidBro.I>., *'Idantknow,b!ittiuitseema 
to HM a big ride. At any rate, don't tell it to any 
alher peonon; it may injure yon, and injure the cause. 
Bat," he oontinaed, ^4et ik talk about oar drcait; 
it's a large drcnit, and a good one, and we 11 look 
far big preadiing, and a good deal of risiting. The 
pteaober we had laet year coold do neither, and our 
{Maiding elder was no better* Indeed, I see no use 
farpreaiding elders any how. Bat^Bro. Mason, I am 
(^ we have a new set of preachers this year, through- 
•at, and I hope we will do better. We only paid 
aboat half last year, and yon must spar np, or yon 
win oome oat behind, too^" 
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^'How many appointments are on this drcoitt" 
asked the preacher. 

Bro. D., counting his fingers, said: '^ Twenty-two.'^ 

^^ Then we have two for every Sabbath, and one &m 
nearly every day in the week," 

" Yes," said Bro. D., " but you have plenty of timt 
for visiting, and that you must do^ or the old sisters 
will be down on you. Many of them, and our very 
best members, would not hear our other preachers, 
because they would n't visit" 

^' But," said Bro. M., ^^ the preacher must have some 
time for rest and study, or he cannot show himself a 
workman approved of Qod." 

" As to the study," said Bro. D., " I don't believe 
in it any way. It 's no use ; just get up, and look to 
God, and fire away. That 's the way our old preachers 
used to do; and I am sure th^ had a fine work where- 
ever they went. Sinners were converted in crowds, 
and people were much more zealous than they are 
now. But, alas for Methodism I good old fashioned 
Methodism ; her glory is gone. Ko such camp meet- 
ings as one had then, and no such shouting class 
meetings. But I hope a better day is coming. And 
now," said he, turning to Bro. Mason, with a groan, 
'^ I am a very plain man, and I want to say some plain 
things to you." 

Our young preacher here began to think he might 
as well be plain too, and, wiUi some severity of num 
ner, said to Bro. D., that plain spoken men often met, 
and he supposed two bad met on that very occasion ; 
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" And now," continued he, " if you, Bro. D., are a 
plain man, so am I, and if you intend to use plain 
remarks, I hope you are Ohristian enough to take plain 
talk in a kindly way." 

^^ Oh, it was nothing about you that I was going to 
say ; it was simply to put you on your guard a little, 
about some of our members. There is our good Bro. 
T., that I always loved, but then he is not popular; he 
has not the confidence of the people ; and I am sorry 
he puts himself forward too much for his own good, 
and the good of the cause." 

'( Do your fiunily and his visit each other!" 

" No, I am sorry to say, we do not." 

'' What is the cause of thist " 

^^ Well, I can hardly say ; but the women had a little 
filling out, and that grew into a coldness, and we 
scarcely ever exchange visits." 

^^ Does he live in town! " 

^^Yes, just above me, on the other side of the 
street." 

^^ Will 'you call with me to see him on Monday 
morning t" 

^' Well, Bro. Mason, I suppose you feel like going to 
rest, as you are weary after your ride of fifty miles, as 
you say. Your room is ready, and if you are, I will 
take you to it." 

Bro. Mason was soon in his room, and covered in 
hit bedf left to the exercise of his own mind, and to 
the study of his host, Bro. D. But chiefiy was he ask- 
ing what he should do with the judge, the doctors, the 
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lawyers, and the merchants, who should make part 
of his audience the next day. Out of his three ser- 
mens, he conckided to preach, ^^I am not 9$b«aieA 
of the gospel;" and with this his soul was soothed, 
and he soon snnk into the arms of sleep. 

The next morning, at seven o'clock, all were np, 
and assembled for prayer, and Bro. Mason appeared 
onusually calm, while Bro. D. was quite sober and 
reserved. Prayer and breakfitst being over, all retirftd. 
Sister D, saying: 

" We will leave yon alone; perhaps yon wonld like 
to read or study a little before chnrch, Bro. Mason? " 

^^ Kyon please," said Bro. Mason, '^ thongh I might 
go to my own room." 

"Oh, no," said the good lady, "yon can remain 
here " — and, after reminding him of the great talent 
imd dignity of the congregation he might expect, she 
retired. 

It was bnt a short time, however, nntil Bro. W., the 
class leader, came in to see if the new preacher had 
come. He was introduced to Bro. Mason, and soon 
they were in quite a brisk conversation about the 
doings of the conference, and who was stnt to this, 
that, and the other circuit. Bro. W. made a fine 
impression on the preacher's feelings, and gave him 
every encouragement needfdl in that very trying hoor. 
He told him the congrc^gation, at best, was small, but 
very kindly disposed toward their preachers. 

" Bnt," said Bro. Mason, '* you have some lawyers, 
and judges, and doctors in the congregation, and they 
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«re asnally yery difficult to please^ especially- lawji^n.j; 
I Bcarcely eyer knew a single lawyer to use miniBten" 
with oommon politeness.'' 

Bro. W. replied to this by saying, ^^ It was all trrud^.' . 
bnt we have nothing of that kind to fear in this plaocu : 
Our lawyers jnst took np the profession, and none 
of them are able men ; and our judge is a very bcmv- - 
mon man, elected from among the people, just becanse 
he was poor, but of good character." - . \ 

^^ Then he is a county judge, and not a district 
judge," said Bro. Mason, very much relieyed. 

"That's aU," said Bro. W., "and we all Kke 
him yery much, though he is not a member of ottf 
church." 

Just then the court-house bell rung, but Bro. . W. 
gave no signs of leaving. Bro, Mason excused hbn* 
•elf^ and retired to his room for prayer, and to look 
over his manuscript notes for'ihe purpose of refreshing ' 
bis memory in the points of his discourse ; but scarcely' . , 
had he arisen from his knees, when a rap was he&id' 
at his door. On opening it, the servant' wid there . 
were some gentlemen in the parlor who wished to see 
him. Down went Bro. Mason with his notes in his 
hand, and was introduced to three brethren from 
another part of the circuit. Scarcely were they seated*, 
when one of these brethren said : 

" What, do you read your sermons t Because if you 
do, we don't want you — no 'Piscopalians here-^ngi 
Fruspatarans nother." 

"Oh, no," said Bro^ Mason; "I do not read my 
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Bermons. These are but a few notes of the leading 
thoughts in my sermon." 

But the good brother looked very grave, and said: 
^^That war' not the way the preachers did in old 
times; they jist went into the stand, and opened the 
Bible any whar', and tuck the fust text they founds 
and jist banged away. Then we had eich good old 
&shioned times." 

Just then the last bell rung, and all were in a hurry 
to go to church. All were very cheerful but Bro. 
Mason and the enemy to reading sermons. 

As they entered what was designed to be the court* 
house yard, Bro. M. asked, pointing to a rather poor 
looking log house, with a bell suspended between two 
posts at the one end, if that was the court-house. 
Several answered in the affirmative. All entered, but 
lol there was not a soul within, but the old colored 
man who rung the belL And then, the interior of 
that house I At one side was the judge's bench, which 
was simply an old carpenter's table, with two or three 
split-bottomed chairs, and a small pine table. This 
bench was ascended by means of a st(Mre*box at one end. 
Benches without backs were scattered in various ways 
all over the house ; but were especially crowded near a 
miserable old tin-plate stove that stood in the middle of 
the house. Bro. Mason thought it best to take his stand 
by a small table that stood near the judge's bench. 
Seated on an old chair that stood near, he began to 
look for the Bible and hymn book. At last, a brother, 
seeing what was wanted, began to search in a box, in 
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one comer of the house, and finding a copy of the New 
Testament, with a bine woollen string so tied aionnd 
it that it formed a cross on each side, broke aS the 
string, and handed it to the preacher. Bnt there was 
00 hynm book. To supply this defect, a good old 
sister handed him a small yolnme, aboat as thick as 
It was long, and looking as if it had been the first hynm 
book that ever was printed. While the preacher waa 
trying to find his first hymn, by the fieunt light that 
glimmered through the window behind the jndge^s 
bench, a good old brother, with a red silk bandana 
thrown over his head, began to sing, in a very coarse 
hnsky voice: 

" We are bound to live in the seirice of the Lord, 
We are bound to die in the army." 

In this hymn, the few who were present engaged 
with great volame of voice, and with bnt little r^;ard 
to any of the roles of mnsic. Just as they were re- 
peating the last verse, a good sister could suppress her 
emotions no longer, and gave vent to a loud scream, 
and, rising up^ walked all over the house, shaking 
hands with every one present, not passing by the new 
preacher, of course. 

By this time, about a dozen persons were added to 
the congregation, making in all about twenty. Just 
then a good brother approached the preacher, and sug* 
gested the propriety of standing on the judge's bench. 

"The congregation," said he, "will be very large 
and it will look better to be up there." 
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The preach^ looked, bat his heart fiuled, and he 
concluded to remain where he was. Another brother 
whispered in his ear, ^^ It's time to b^n.'' 

The preacher got up, and annoanced his hymn, in 
a dear, full voice, giving to each word its proper 
accent, and observing carefully all the points. The 
old brother with the red bandana thrown over his 
head, seemed to be the chorister, for he raised the 
tune, as before, and all engaged heartily in singing. 
This hymn sung, the prayer closed, fmd another hymn 
sung, the young preacher arose with great ease, and 
announced his text: ^^I am not ashamed of the gos- 
pel." By way of introduction, he gave a long and dear 
description of the character of St. Paul, and what the 
gospd had done for him, as the reason of the Apostle's 
willingness to preach at Borne. During the discussion 
there was the most marked attention, and all seemed 
to pass off to the entird satis&ction of all present. 

The brethren and sisters all came to the young 
preacher, and shaking him heartily by the hand, 
encouraged him to go on ; for he had made a good 
beginning. Among the rest was Bro. T., of whom 
mention has been made before. He insisted on the 
preacher going home with him for dinner, during all 
which time Bro. D., with whom the preacher stopped, 
and his family were standing near the door, to see 
what would be the issue. Bro. Mason consented to 
go with Bro. T. provided he should give notice to Bro. 
D. The notice was given by the preacher himself, 
and off he went to Bro. T.'s for dinner. Here he met 
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a plaiii, seiiBible, coidial fiunily, where pietj mud 
good-will to all Beemad to be in the aseeodant. Hie 
aftarnoon paned off yery agreeably. 

Ni^^t came od, aod the oonrt-hooae bell itmg fbr 
■errice. Some fifteen penons aaeemUed, and Bto. 
Maeon preaehed his seoond eermon fixMn, ^ Awake ! 
thon that deepeit." The house was in a most dismal 
condition ; a few soft tallow candles were fintened to 
the walls of the honse, by means of foriced sticks 
pressed into the cracks in the logs, so as to indode the 
candle between the log and tfie fori: of the stick that 
was intended to supply the place ct a candle-stid^ 
As service was about closed, a good brother arose, and 
in a Teiy loud voice said: 

<^ Aint yon gain' to give ont no appointment for the 
nizt round t " 

^^ Yes, brother," said the preacher, ^^ my coUeagna 
will preach in this house in two weeks, and I will be 
here in four weeks." 

Another brother bellowed out: ^^Oive out the dass 
meetin' fbr nizt Sunday." 

^^ At what hour t " asked the preacher. 

^^ Three o'cfeck," was the reply. 

The minister said: ^^ Let us be dismissed t" 

^^ Not yet I not yetl" said the brother with the red 
bandana over his head, speaking very rapidly. All 
was silence. *^Aint you goin' to give out prayer 
meetly' {ojp nest Thursday night t " 

^^Tes ; there will be piayef iQeeting in this honsa 
ne|t Tliqraday eTeBi^g," 
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Some one said : ^^ Not in this house, brother ; it 
will be at Brother M.'s, in the lower end of town." 

After all this, the congregation were finally dia* 
missed. 

Bro. Mason went to Bro. D.'s, where he had stopped 
the previous night, though none of the fiunily wens at 
church. KnockiDg at the door, he was met by Bro. 
D., who said he supposed her would have gone to Bro. 
T.'s again, md was not looking for him. 

^^ Oh, no," said the preacher; '^ I prefer sleeping in 
the same room as mudi as I can." 

Both seated in the parlor, they soon entered into 
liyely and pleasant conversation. The conversation 
at length turned on where would be the most suitable 
place for the minister to live, and it was agreed that, 
as all the other married preachers had lived in that 
town, he would do well to do so, too. The next moni- 
mg, they went to look at Hie Parsonage. It was an old 
\og house, sunk so far into the ground, that the floor 
was raised, in several places, above the mop-board. 
The chimney was an immense stack of rock in the 
middle of the house, and from the signs that wer^ very 
prominent, both the chimneys, the one in the kitchen 
and the one in the sitting-room, smoked. Tliese signs 
were not false, as the sequel showed. It was a vexy 
smoky house. When this was named as an objection, 
together with the lowness of the ceilings, and the 
probable dampness of the house, Bro. D. coolly replied, 
that ^* Methodist preachers' wives must just take things 
as they found them." 
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To this, Bro. Mason replied by saying, ^Uhere was 
no reason why they should baye poorer accommoda- 
tions than any other men's wives, and that bis wife 
would not like to live in that house unless it was 
repaired." Bro. D. concluded it should be repaired, 
and so agreed to baye it done in a week or two. 

Bro. Mason was informed that his next appointment 
was on Wednesday, at 11 o'clock, about twelve miles 
up the west fork of river. 

Wednesday arrived, and Bro. Mason mounted his 
horse for his journey. The road was easy enough 
found, for it followed the course of the stream, crossing 
it about a dozen times. He arrived in good time, and 
found quite a number of persons sitting — some on the 
pile of wood in the yard, and some •n the fence; 
some in their shirt sleeves, and some with their hunt- 
ing-sliirts. And from the number of guns that were 
leaning against the house, one would have thought it 
was a sporting country. 

The preacher dismounted, while all eyes were upon 
him, and while the door of the log dwelling where he 
was tP preach was full of sisters, all anxious to see the 
new brother. 

The preacher crowded in, and the brethren after 
him, and by the time they were all in, the house was 
80 full, there was scarcely room to stir. After the 
usual introductory exercises, the preacher gave out his 
text : " I am not ashamed of the gospel." The dis- 
course was listened to with marked attention, and 
toward the close there was much excitement, some 
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screaming, some shontiDg, and Bome down on the 
floor. 

It was the custom there to bold dass meeting after 
preaching. The congregation was dismissed with the 
request that the members would stay for class. As 
soon as the benediction was pronounced, a good sister 
struck up a hymn, beginning with the words, — 

" dome, humble amiMr, in whose breast 
A thousand thonghts reyolve." 

This hymn but increased the excitement, which was 
already beyond what the preacher had seen before; 
and this made the congregation rety reluctant to leave. 
In the course of an hour, however, all were gone, 
except the members. Then commenced the class, and, 
with it, a scene that beggars description. It was one 
continued exercise of jumping, dapping of hands, 
laughing, falling down, and singing. The brother, at 
whose house the meeting was held, was a very stout 
man, with a voice Eke a trumpet He stood on a 
chair, in a comer, with his spiritual song book in his 
hand, and sung all sorts of hynms and tunes, at the 
top of his voice. This strange state of things con- 
tinued until about three o'clock^ is the afternoon when 
the people were so exhausted, that th^ could scarcely 
stand up. 

There was one brother there of rather slender make, 
who had just floated about on the surface of this com- 
motion, but who had not fully entered into its spirit. 
Not satisfied with his part of the exercise, he requested 
all present to be seated, so as to leave an open space 
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in the middle of the floor. This was done acoording 
to order, and giving the leather belt that was round 
him a lusty pull, to make it tighter, be screamed out: 

^' Now, Bio. P., give ns one of jonr fittest, and 
1 11 show you bow to go it." 

In a moment the singing commenced, and so did 
the dancing, and, with all, the people laughed. Just 
such a scene of fanaticism, I presume, was neyer 
witnessed before. 

This exercise continued until the old man became 
so exhausted, that he fell on the floor. By this time 
it was near four o'clock. Soon the dinner was forth- 
coming, and all present refreshed their exhausted 
bodies with some yery superior warm coffee. 

Late in the evening the preacher looked at the class 
book, and found a record of some sixty names, with a 
few probationers ; and what was stranger than all, the 
amounts paid ranged from ten to fifty cents for the 
preacher's salary, making in all from that dass about 
nine dollars a year. Many of the members paid no- 
thing, and were offended if anything was said about 
paying the preachers. Their conmion saying was, 
** The Saviour did not preach for money." How they 
found this out was always a mystery. But so certain 
were they of its truth, that they were never ashamed 
to make it known. 

After filling an appointment on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, our young preacher arrived in the 

neighborhood of his Sabbath appointment on 

creek. Here he stopped with Brother W., a haid 
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working, sensible farmer, but in rather stndteDed cir- 
comstances. Bro. W. seemed to be at peace with all 
living beings. His cbief theme was the camp meeting 
that was to be held on a part of his fEurm, in Septem- 
ber. In the morning the preacher and Bro. W.'s 
whole family went to the chnrch. This was found in 
the woods, and bnilt of veiy large kgs, with all the 
cracks open, and neither door nor window-sash. The 
planks were laid down loosely, and some small trees, 
split, and shaved smooth on the flat side, and legs put 
in holes at each end for seats, were set, with some 
degree of order, on this plank floor. Near the roof, 
on the inside, were about a dozen swallows' nests, 
with the young ones so large that tbey could hang 
on the sides of the nests. The pulpit was simply 
a carpenter's bench, with a store box set on end to lay 
the books on. It answered a veiy good purpose, how- 
ever. The congregation was large and attentive. 
The young preacher mounted the carpenter's bench, 
and was soon engaged in discussing, ^'I am not 
ashamed of the gospel." 

The appointment for the afternoon was distant twelve 
miles, and over a rough road. Arriviig at the place 
in good time, the preacher found a large private house 
quite full, and soon his text was announced: ^^lam 
not ashamed of the gospel." The attention was good, 
except when interrupted by a scream, or a shout, from 
some good sister or brother. Jim, the old colored man, 
from Bro. D.'s, was there, spending the Sabbath ^ith 
his family, and after preaching he approached the 
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{»eBcher with a broad, friendly grin, and said: ^^I's 
glad to Bee yon once more. I 's jist come to the 'dnsion 
dat yon a bery good man, and yonr text a bery good 
text. Yon's not 'eham'd ob de gospel any whar'; 
dat's right, I Inb bold Christians — not 'shamed no 
whar'." 

Jim embarrassed the preacher no little, and yet 
meant no harm. One brother near them seeming 
not to understand what all this meant, asked Jim 
why he talked so. 

Jim had bnt to say, ^* I hears dat text once afore, 
from dat wery man's monf," then aH was plain. 

This was the last appointment for some days, and 
the preacher concluded to go to town, and become better 
acquainted with the people. On his way, the next 
morning, he began to have fears about his stock of 
sermons. He had but one left for his next appointment 
in W., where he had already preached twice. He de- 
termined to study one or two more, as soon as he got 
where his books were. 

How fall of incidents is the life, of an itinerant 
minister, and how strange a life it b ta one entirely 
unacquainted with its lights and shades, as was our 
young preacher. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Preaching at Father H.'8 — Qaaiterlj Meetins^ — ^Protracted Meeting 
Camp Meeting-— Class Meeting— Whistling in Church. 

Beo. Mason had applied himself closely for two days 
to the preparation of a sermon, on the text: "Thou 
wilt show me the path of life." Friday morning 
arrived, and oflF went the preacher to Father H/s, 
about ten miles distant. The road was very good, 
and passed through some of the richest land in all that 
county. This afforded Bro. M, a fine opportunity for 
reflection. In due time he arrived at the neat little 
farm-house of Father H. There he found six or seven 
sisters, and a few brothers, seated in the main room 
of the house. Eveiy thing looked neat and comfortable. 
Father H. set out the stand with the Bible ^nd hymn 
book on it, and set a chair behind it, and then whis- 
pered to the preacher to take his seat. This was done 
with so much JEllidiiess and gentlemanly bearing, that 
the preacher oouSl but look very closely at the good 
old man : and as he gazed upon the soft and placid 
countenance, the bald head, and snow-white locks that 
hung down behind his ears, he thought of Abraham, 
and others who are named in sacred history. This 
train of reflection prepared his heart and his bead for 
the service. 

He read a chapter, sung a hymn, and prayed ; and 
then read his text : " Thou wilt show me the path of 
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life." Just then he looked at Father H., whose face 
was radiant with a smile, and whose eyes seemed to 
sparkle with the joy within. The minister annonnced 
his text again, when he heard Father H. say, in a 
whisper, ^' Bless the Lord for that text ; it is food (or 



me." 



While Bro. M. was showing how the Lord showed 
his people the gath of life. Father H. grew more and 
more happy ; and all at once he whistled as loud as 
he could. This startled Bro. M., bat the congr^ation 
were as unmoved as if they were accustomed to the 
whistling. Presently he whistled again, and again, 
and again, and finally fell from his chair, as if he were 
entirely helpless. All this produced but little excite- 
ment among the people, though it entirely discomfited 
the minister. The brethren lifted up the old man, and 
laid him carefully in the bed, in one comer of the room. 
There he lay motionless, and apparently lifeless, until 
the next morning. At eight o^clock he awoke, and 
expressed himself as being as happy as he could live. 
On inquiry, it was found that this exercise was common 
to Father H. and that no man in the whole county led 
a more blameless life. He was regarded by every one 
as a U'uly Christian man. 

On Saturday, the quarterly meeting commenced at 

the E meeting-house. At the appointed time, 

the presiding elder, and the other preacher of the 
circuit, entered the large log meeting-house, and found 
Bro. M., and a small congregation already assembled. 
The presiding elder ascended the pulpit with quite an 
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air, and there took off his hat and wrappers, and laid 
them on the end of the pulpit. He then got np, and 
having read a chapter &om the New Testament, on 
bishops, gave ont his hymn with great pomp; and 
after singing and prayer^ he read the text, *^For I am 
not ashamed of the gospel." This threw terror into 
Bro. Mason's heart, for this was his fayorite text, and 
the one he intended to preach from at the quarterly 
meeting, if called upon. Bnt the elder preached it so 
differently, and with' so little interest, that Bro. M. 
began to take courage. 

After preaching, the members of the quarterly 
conference were convened, whereupon the presiding 
elder took the chair with as much consequence as if 
it had been a chair of state. After the usual opening 
exercises, the question was asked, "Who will you have 
for secretary ? '' But three persons were present, beside 
the two circuit preachers. The question of secretary 
was a very difficult one. All present were strangers 
to each other, and knew nothing about each others' 
names, except so far as the three members of the 
quarterly conference were concerned. One of these 
suggested that one of the preachers present act as 
secretary, as he could not write, and continued by 
saying, that he did noi believe any of his brother 
members present could write. So the preacher in 
charge tiominated the junior preacher, and he was 
elected nnanimotisly. Now a question of ink and 
paper was raised. This was the hardest question yet. 
No paper could be found, nor was there such a thing 
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ink in tho house, Tho presiding elder politely 
offered his pencil, and gravely suggested that a blank 
leaf be torn oat of the Bible for the occasion. 

A brother handed down the Bible, but, lol every 
blank leaf was gone — ^taken out for similar purposes 
before. Next, tlie hymn book was looked at, but it 
was in a similar state of bereavement. What shall 
we do, seemed to be the general inquiry. At last, 
the elder suggested that the family record might still 
be there. This suggestion was radiant with hope; but 
when they looked, behold! the minutes of a previous 
quarterly conference were written upon the only half 
leaf of the family record that was left. Pockets were 
searched for letters, and every one that was found had 
a small piece of blank paper at the foot, and by com- 
paring them, it was concluded there was enough by 
joining them together with pins. But no pins were 
there, and the paper was used in scraps, as they were 
torn from the letters. All was now ready, when the 
presiding elder began his questions, one after another, 
and the scraps of paper were soon filled, but still the 
questions came. The secretary suggested that the 
papers were all full on both sides. The elder expressed 
great sorrow, and said that half of the questions, and 
the most important ones, were not yet asked. 

At this point, one of the brethren got up, and said: 
^^ I see no use in so many questions any how. I know 
of no discipline for sich a string of questions. But 
some how or other our elders differ so much. One 
asks scarce no questions, and another asks a great 
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many, and always gives us so mach trouble, and then 
we most pay 'em beside," — and getting a little warm, 
he said, looking right at the elder, '^ And I see no use 
in elders any how.^ 

*' Order, brother," was the stem command of the 
elder. ^^ I was sent here by the bishop, and intend 
doing up things right:" and, speaking kindly, he 
asked the brother who had jast spoken, if he was not 
a Yankee, or if he had not come from the Yankee 
states. 

The brother said : ^^ No, I did not ; what makes yon 
ask that ? " 

'^ Simply," said the elder, *^ because I learn that all 
the Yankee Methodists are opposed to presiding 
elders." 

"I'm no Yankee," was the gruff reply, "buk I 
know enough to know that elders are of no tise : never 
saw any good come out of them yet — and they look 
for their pay, and when they get it, it generally comes 
off the circuit preachers at last." 

" We '11 not discuss that question now," said the 
elder. " Proceed to business, brethren." 

" But we can go no further for want of paper," said 
Bro. Mason. 

"Well, well adjourn," said the elder, and pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

One of the brethren, that had said nothing before, 
then said : " We have done nothing of any use to us 
— ^nothing about the preacher's quarterage and house 
rent, and table expenses." 
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'^ I have nothing to do with that — my claim ia ten 
dollars ; and joa can fix up the quarterage daim at 
another time." 

This did not take very well, for neither of the 
preachers had any money, and confidently expected 
some of the quarterly meeting. — ^Their hopes reviyed 
when they thought of '^ the usual quarterly collection 
for the support of the gospel." 

The elder, calling Bro. Mason to one side, said : 
'^Tou must preach to-night." Bro. Mason refused, 
but the elder left him, and so he had to comply. 

Night came — the house was full, and Brother 
Mason, full of fear and trembling, commenced the 
service. He preacbed from, ^^ Thou wilt show me the 
path of life," and had great liberty, and the aermcm 
caused some considerable excitement in the congr^a- 
tion. The elder rose to exhort and close the exercises. 
He said, he expected a revival all round the diatrict, 
and it must commence now, in this place. Yery soon 
his voice could not be heard for the shouts and smem 
all over the house. He still attempted to talk, but it 
was of no use. Presently a brother struck up the 
hymn— 

" When I can read mj title clear." 

Before the first verse was ended, the whole congre- 
gation was in perfect confusion. The sinners, back at 
the door, were' standing on the benches, and the saints 
near the circle, were, some clapping their hands, some 
leaping up and down the aisle, some shaking hands 
with the preacher, and others lying their whole length 
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on the floor. And not a few of the old people 
thanked the Lord for old fashioned Methodism, for 
quarterly meetin's, for class-meetin's, and love-feasts ; 
and, they said, they prayed that old &shioned shout- 
ing times would return. Just then a good sister, 
with a stentorian voice, sung out: 

" Oh, then 'b a better time a coming, hallelajah I " 

This produced such a scene as no man can describe. 
One roar filled the house; and some dogs that were 
under the floor began to bark. The reader may im- 
agine what it was like. It closed about twelve o'clock, 
when the people all went home. The next morning, 
which was the Sabbath, the love-feast conunenced 
about nine o'clock; and, although the hour was made 
known, and the doors strictly guarded by door-keepers, 
yet there was one constant running in and out, during 
the whole time of the meeting. 

One man came to the door, who had been in such a 
meeting "more than twice or thrice." The door- 
keeper told him he could not enter. " It was ag'in' 
the rules, unless he j'ined the meetin'." 

"Well," said the man, "I wont j'ine your meetin', 
for I b'l'eve you're all a set of howlin' hypocrites. You 
wont do, no how; and you're enemies to the country 
and to our dimocratio government. Meetin's ought to 
be free any how. Bee here, friend,"^e continued, 
" aint you goin' to let me in? " l.^ji 

" Can't do it; it 's ag'in' the Alel^V . 

" Well, sir," pushing against the cJdS|^ " 1 11 be in 
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if I should tramp over your body. My wife's ih 
there, and 1 11 bo in, too! " 

''Can't come, friend; it's ag'in' the role; and if 
you try, I '11 call the elder." 

Passion began to get the better of the door-keeper 
and his friend, and words grew louder and louder, 
until they produced some excitement within. Preeently 
the door flew oi)en, and two men, with fast hold of 
each otliers' bodies, fell their whole length in the aide. 
This produced great excitement among the people-* 
women screamed, and men rushed to the door, bofL 
from within and without. The two men who had 
fallen in, were fighting most furiously, while the blood 
run freely. Efforts were made to part them, but these 
only enlarged the circle of anger, and, in a few minntes, 
more than a dozen men were engaged with clubs and 
rocks, and awful was the scene. Many of the females 
jumped out of the windows, and fled to the woods, 
while the old men remained in the house, trembling 
for their lives. The constable arrived, and, in the 
name of the commonwealth, commanded peace, but 
it was of no use. Finally the fighting men were 
parted, and an efibrt was made to arrest the trans- 
gressor. This but increased the fury of the crowd 
without, who swore no arrest should be made. 

They got their friend in their midst, and pledged 
him their proftction at the risk of their lives. Tlie 
brother who kept the door, was taken to a neighbor's 
house, and washed, and had his wounds bound in the 
best manner they could be, under the drcumstances 
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Here the matter ended, for the time being; and as it 
was then abont tweire o'clock, and effort was made to 
commence public worship, it was agreed to postpone 
the sacrament until Monday morning. 

The elder commenced the meeting, and in due course 
of time announced for his subject, ^^ Ezekiel's vision 
of the valley of diy bones." After laboring for some 
time to prove that wherever there was real, sound, old 
fashioned religion, there was noise and shouting, he 
wound up by exhorting the people to go on, and never 
fear danger. The aj)osiles were persecuted, and so are 
the Methodists, and so they will be to the end of time. 

'^ Instance," said he, ^^ the scenes of this morning 
and how we are persecuted and tried I " 

Stopping abruptly, he Elected the stewards to take 
up ^^ the usual collection for the support of the gospel 
among them." 

" Now," said he, " let there be Ho singing while the 
collection is being taken up, nor shutting of the eyes, 
so you can't see the hat as it passes around." 

This produced a general smile; but some did not 
seem to take it well. The stewards went round, and 
took up a collection of one dollar and ninety cents, all 
told. The elder complained a little about this, and 
said it would not pay his traveling expenses to the 
quarterly meeting. 

One old brother of the quarterly conHare&ce got up, 
»and asked the privilege of speaking; it was granted. 
He said he was not used to speaking, but wanted to 
say a few things that lay heavily cm his mind. He. 
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took out his handkerchief, and set one foot Ti2)on a 
bench, and commenced bj saying: 

"I've bin a Methodist for thirty years, and have 
seen a great deal in my time, but the like of the things 
I seen here this momin', I niver seen before. Hiere 's 
a canse for this; our mies don't suit the people; they 
are hard. I've seen this for years. This is a free 
country, and everybody wants the right to go to all 
meetings. Closin' the doors ag'in' our neighbors wont 
do, and the people wont stand it any how. Then, ag^n, 
the people are fallin' out with the presidin' elder's 
system. They see no use in it, and bekase they know 
the collection ginerally goes to them, that 's the reason 
the collection is so little this momin'. Brithren, this 
must be changed, or we 11 do no good." 

It was whispered about, "He's a radical, he's a 
radical; he always has been." 

The old man heard this, and arose again, and said: 

" I 'm no radical, but only a man that looks at the 
workin' of things, and the use of things, and there 
are many more jist like me; they see no use in elders 
any way, and there is a great deal of complainin' and 
talk about it, and things must be altered." 

Here the elder got up and said : " Meeting to-night — 
let us be dismissed." 

The congregation at night was very large, and 
everything passed off well, as did the other exercises 
of the quaAerly meeting. 

The two circuit preachers repaired to their several 
appointments on other parts of the circuit, publishing 
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at each point the protracted meeting on W creek. 
When the time arrived for the meeting, the preachers 
were there, as were, also, some ten or twelve of the 
brethren from other parts of the circuit. The honse 
in which the meeting was held, was divided into four 
rooms below, and the kitchen, and had bnt one large 
room above. This was for strangers. Saturday night 
came, and, with it, about thirty men and women, tc 
stay all night. 

How they were to be accomodated was a question 
of no common interest to the preachers. With the 
horses there was no difSculty, for they were all turned 
into the meadow. But what shall be done with the 
people? still insisted or an answer. Bedtime, how- 
ever, revealed the whole thiAg^ all were assembled 
in the one great room up stairs, and pointed to quilts, 
etc., etc., that might be spread on the floor for beds. 
The preachers, of course, were in a regular bed, but it 
was composed simply of a feather tick laid on the 
cords of the bedstead, and but one cover; and this 
was intended for three persons, one beside the circuit 
preachers. 

The cord in the bedstead proved to be very slack, 
and the result was that, the man in the middle suffered 
a most intense squeezing, beside the cutting of his 
body with the bed-cord. 

They were in bed but a short time, until an army 
of troublesome things laid hold of almost every part 
of their body. They were not alone in their suffer^ 
ings from this quarter; the contest was general, all 

4 
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over the room, and, for a time, it seemed as if the 
whole room must be vacated. 

At last, one old lady suggested the plan of raising 
a window, and shaking the bed-clothes, on the outside : 
this was done, and proved to be just the thing. But 
in about half an hour every limb, of all in that room, 
was besieged again with an army more ferocious than 
the first. The bed-clothes were shaken again, and thus 
relief once more secured. By this time sleep made such 
imperative demands upon the eyes, that most of the 
company were sound enough before the next army 
advanced. 

The next morning, all were up by daylight, thanking 
the night for its close, and rejoicing that they had 
escaped with their lives. 

When the time for preaching arrived, the house wai 
so crowded that it was very oppressive to be in it; 
the doors were all opened, and the windows raised^ 
but still there was very little hope of relief. Bro. 
Mason was appointed to preach; and after lookioj;; 
over all the sermon^, (he had only five,) he could 
find none so suitable to the occasion as, '^ I am not 
ashamed of the gospel.'' After he bad gone through 
the opening exercises, he arose to give out his text, 
when lo 1 his eye fell upon our friend Jim. But there 
was no such thing as escape now. He commenced 
his discourse ; but before he had proceeded very far, 
he recognized Bro. D. in the assembly ; this caused 
him additional embarrassment; but he made out 
well as he could, and closed in due time. 
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After the assembly was dismissed, Bro. M. saw, 
by the motions of Jim, that he wished to speak with 
him. He dreaded this, and especially if the interview 
should take place in the presence of others. Kumerons 
were the introductions to the new preachers, and freely 
did the brethren express' their hope that the year just 
commencing would be a prosperous one. Jim was 
ready to go, but could not think of leaving without 
speaking to the preachers. He made his way to where 
they were, and after being introduced to the preacher 
in charge, he took Bro. Mason by the hand, and with 
a hearty shake, he looked him broad in the hkce, and 
smiled, while he said : 

" I's 'stremely glad you 's our preacher dis yea'-r— 
you's jist de rite so't ob a man, you's 'shamed pb 
nuffin' ; and bress God, you 's like dat gosp' sermon. 
It jist de t'ing for us poor critters up here in de 
woods." 

At this moment, Bro. D. presented himself, and 
learning that Jim was so well pleased with the 
sermon, remarked, with a smile, that he ^' supposed it 
was a &vorite sermon, or it would not be preached so 
often.'* 

^his but increased the embarrassment of Bro. Mauaon, 
and he sought a place where he might weep, and pray 
for support in his trials. Here he formed the purpose 
to prepare all the sermons he could, and to depend no 
longer on his favorite subject. But what to do for 
assistance he could not tell; nor did he know what 
wore the most suitable books. He determined to 
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consult with his coUoagne, and his presiding eldor, the 
first time he coold see him. 

He returned the house, and found his coUeagae 
engaged in a prayer meeting, with several penitents on 
their knees, for the prayers of the congregation. As 
soon as Bro. Mason entered the room, he was called 
upon to engage in prayer. During the prayer the 
excitement increased, and before it was closed, it was 
impossible to hear his voice, so great was the noise. 
In a short time an old brother came to Bro. Mason, 
and requested him to go and speak to his son, who 
was down on his knees in deep distress about his souL 

"Go," said he; "for you can do him good, it was 
your sermon this morning that brought him to feel." 
Bro. Mason rushed to the place, and kneeling beside 
the young man, began to encourage him as well as he 
could. In a abort time the young man professed to be 
converted, and, springing to his feet, exclaimed at the 
top of his voice, " I am not ashamed of the gospel." 
This started a new feature in the form of expression, 
and in a moment there was one general shout from all 
present, "I am not ashamed of the gospel." This 
greatly encouraged Bro. Mason, and he determined to 
go on, and work in the very best way he could. "Here," 
said he, " is one soul converted under my ministry, and 
by the instrumentality of that very sermon, and why 
shall I not preach it again t " 

The prayer meeting closed about four o'clock, and 
Bro. Mason and his colleague, took a walk into the 
neighboring woods. It was near the last of August, 
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and the earth seemed to groan under its weight of 
produce, while the birds and the squirrels seemed to 
enjoy great life in the midst of the abundance. 

^^You' seem to be somewhat cast down, said Bro. 
Mason's colleague. What is the matter?" 

Bro. Mason told him frankly the circumstance at 
his want of sermons, and of the several interview! 
that Jim had had with him on the sermon he preached 
that day. ^^ The fact is,^ said he, ^^ I have preached 
that same sermon three times already, on this circuit| 
and nearly every time there was some one present who 
had heard it before." 

The colleague groaned and looked wise, and said ht 
was sorry it was so. This went to Bro. Mason's heart, 
like a dagger, and he wept freely, and said he had 
better go home. His colleague, being somewhat con- 
ceited, and professing a great degree* of holines8| 
though without the common sympathy of man's nature, 
gravely suggested that it might be better upon the 
whole. The secret of this apparent want of kind and 
affectionate sympathy was not so much a desire to have 
Bro. Mason leave the circuit, as a jealous spirit occa- 
sioned by the success of the sermon in the morning.' 
He alluded to this, but said he would preach himself 
that night and show the people what preaching was. 

Bro. Mason soon discovered that he could expect 
neither encouragement nor sympathy from his colleague, 
and determined to open his heart no more to him. 

Night came, and the colleague preached, but 
the people were veiy dead and listless. This was 
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acooanted for in two ways ; the people were exhansted 
bjr the intense excitement and exercise of the afternoon 
prayer meeting ; and partly was the failure attributable 
to the great effort of the preacher to be logical, learned 
and eloquent. 

The sermon wiiB closed, and according to a previons 
agreement, Bro. Mason exhorted. In a short time 
the people began to say amen, then glory, then to 
stamp upon the floor, then to shout hallelujah, then to 
get upon their feet, until there was one universal 
scene of oonfiision and jumping; this continued for 
about an hour, when the colleague got up and said 
it was time to bring the exercises to a close, and at 
once pronounced the benediction. This gave general 
dissatisfiEkction, and murmuring was heard all through 
the congregation. One old sister approached the 
preacher and said it was wrong to close such a good 
meeting. She said there had not been such a prospect 
of a revival for years, and insisted on meeting in the 
morning, and that Bro. Mason should preach. ^^He's 
sich a good man." 

The preacher still refused; but the sister said it 
should be so, and called a class leader and told binr^ to 
give out a meeting for to-morrow. No sooner said 
than he mounted a bench, and said. 

"Meetin' here to-morrow morning." 

The sister here added, <'And Bro. Mason will 
preach." 

^^Yes," s^d the letter; ^'wd Bro. Mason will 
P^efu^." 
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The congregation soon left, except those who had 
been there the night before. All who remained, passed 
the night as best they could, shaking the bed-clothes 
outside of the window as occasion required. 

At the appointed time, in the morning, the house 
was filled with people, and Bro. Hason, with great 
fear and trembling, commenced the exercises. His 
text was, "Thou wilt show me the path of life." He 
had Bot gone far before tears began to flowfreelj, then 
the "amens" began, and then "gltm(^«'ttnd then 
stamping upon the floor, and then chipping of the 
hands, and so on until the house wa« in a perfect 
uproar. Bro. Mason just stopped his sermon, and 
fell in with the state of things that then prevailed. . 

Several persons professed to get religion, and one 
sister insisted that Bro. Mason's preaching .Jbad sanc- 
tified her through and through. 

Five persons united with the church, and the meet' 
ing closed, the preachers leaving for their other 
appointments. In due time, the camp meeting came 
on. The ground was in very good order, and all the 
tents, and five stands, together with the preaching 
stand, the circle, and the preachers' tent. The pre- 
siding elder arrived in proper time for the opening ser- 
vices, bringing with him quite a numbw of preachers, 
one of whom was an agent of a college, and preached 
the first sermon on Friday morning. The sermon was 
a good one, though heard very imperfectly. The people 
were in great commotion, trying to arrange their 
tents, and get ready for comfortable living. 
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Everything passed off well until Sabbath night 
After the meeting had closed, which had been very 
mnch disturbed by the whooping and yelling of some 
rowdies in the adjoining woods, the people retired to 
their tents for prayer meetings. Brother Mason was 
invited to a large tent, where Sister L. presided. She 
told him how well the people were pleased with him, 
and how much good he might accomplish on the cir- 
cuit. She told him he must lead the prayer meeting 
in her tent, and expressed the hope that it wonld be 
the best meeting on the ground. 

Bro. Mason opened the meeting, and very soon it 
grew warmer and warmer, until nearly all the meet- 
ings in the other tents were broken up. Sister L.'b 
tent was crowded, and several persons went forward 
for prayers. Brother Mason was not a little surprised 
when a coarse looking man came to him, and asked 
him to come to the outside of the tent. 

" What for?" inquired Bro. Mason. 

^^ Oh, you just come along, and never mind what 
for." 

Bro. Mason turned to go with this man, when a 
brother said to him: " Don't go, his son is down for 
prayers, and he is mad, and if he gets you out he may 
injure you, for he is a desperate man, and hates the 
Methodists." 

Bro. Mason did not think so, and followed on. As 
soon as they were outside of the tent, the man siud: 

'^Now, my friend, I want to talk with you. My 
son is forward there to be prayed for ; and he is a fine 
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young man^ and I wish yon to notice him. He says 

he was awakened tinder your sermon at creek 

protracted meeting. And see here," he continnet^ 
^^I feel, too« as if I should be a good nian« What 
AaU I do.' 

Bro. Mason invited him into the tent, and to the 
altar for prayer. This he refbsed, bnt wished to join 
the church as a seeker of religion. Bro. Mason told 
him he could do this at any time, bnt insisted upon 
his going into the tent, and kneeling for prayers. 
This he refused, but wished to meet the preachers 
next morning, to haye some talk Willi tjiem. Brother 
Mason invited him to the preachers' tent, and he 
agreed to come ; both then walked back into the prayer 
meeting tent. They scarcely were in, when one after 
another came to Bro. Mason, to inquire what the old 
man wanted. They expressed their astonishment 
when told that the old man was serious. 

Early the next morning, the old man came to the 
preachers' tent. He wtis recognised at once by Bro. 
Mason, and introduced to the other preachers present. 
The old man sat down veiy composedly, and said he 
had come' to seek information. 

^^ Well," said the presiding elder, ^^ what subject do 
you wish information upon t " 

The old man said, on the subject of elass meeting. 
^ " Oh," said the elder, ** is that all." 

" Yes, sir, that is the subject on which I am trou- 
bled ; and but for class meetings, as you view them, I 
would be a Methodist," continued the inquirer. 
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^' Well," said the elder, ^^ we look upon them as a 
great means of graoe, and our church would die with* 
out them." 

^^ But where is your authcnity for class meetings t " 
asked the inquirer. 

" Oh, Mr. Wesley first introduced them." 

'^ But Mr. Wesley had no right to make a means of 
grace. God alone can do that" 

^^ Well, they are an institution of our church, and 
we must have them." 

^^You say Mr. Wesley instituted class meetings. 
Will you please tell me what for t " 

^^ Why of course as a means of grace, and we can 
not get along any way without class-meeting.'' 

*^ But neither Mr. Wesley nor any other man can 
make a means of grace. Qoi must do that. Have 
you any Scripture for class meeting t " 

^^Oh, yes; there where it says, ^They that feared 
the Lord met often,' etc ; and here it is said, ^ God 
himself kept the book, and was with them ; ' and 
again, where it is said, ^ the disciples were in an upper 
room, and the doors were shut.' Glass meeting is not 
jnst named in the Bible, but we know what is meant 
by these passages." 

" You can not show any warrant in the Bible for 
any such meeting." 

^^ I have already given you two passages, and they 
should be enough." 

^^Bnt they don't prove class meeting to be of 
God." 
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"Well, they are good^meetitigs any way, and I 
thank God for them." 

" But God did not make them ; you say Mr. Wesley 
made them." 

" So he did." 

" But you have not yet told me what Mr. Wesley 
made them for." 

"Yes, I have." 

"But you are incorrect. I will tell you what he 
made them for. It was to raise mon6y to get churches 
out of debt ; and to do this the more easily, each 
society was divided into companies of twelve." 

" It can't be so." 

" Look at Watson's life of Weeiiey, page 96, and 
inform yourself on Hiis subject, and you will find I B.dt 
correct." , 

" You muel be mistaken, ur." 

^^I am not, and if I had the book I would show you 
the very words." 

" Well, sir, there is no use in discussing that (jles- 
tion now; it is enough for us to know that they are 
profitable and good meetings, and that we can't get 
along without them. Take away eveiy other meeting bu 
give me a good old fiuhioned, shouting class meeting.' 

" That might do you, but I want something more, 
want that which may be proved by thdfBible." 

" You don't suppose class meeting is contrary to tibe 
Scriptures, do you?" 

"If you call it a means of grace it is, for there are 
no means of grace but such as are ordained of God. 
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^^ Well, God has ownod and blefised it any how." 

"How do yon know that." 

"By my own eacperience, and that of others, and 
that's enough." 

" But you may be mistaken." 

" That can't be." 

"I wish to ask you one question more. Where do 
70U find any proof in the Bible for making class meet- 
ing, which is known to have originated in a money 
making scheme, a test of church membership f " 

Pulling out his watch, he said : " It is near meeting 
time." 

"You have time to answer that simple question, 
and I hope you will do it." 

"We don't appeal to the Bible for that It's a rule 
j)f our church." 

"But the church is not above the Bible, and I sup- 
posed that all such vital questions as a man's mem- 
bership in the church, should be decided by the Bible. 
An^ moreover, I can see no proof, in either reason or 
tiie Bible, that a man, in every respect worthy, should 
be cut off from the body of Christ for violating a 
human rule, originating in a scheme of finance." 

"Brethren it's time to go to church; the people, I 
sux^pose, are waiting." 

The preachers all left, and on their way to the stand, 
the inquiry was, "Who is that! He seems to be a 
man of reading." 

Atter they were all in the stand, the elder called a 
brother to him, anl pointing to the inquirer, who was 
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then in the congregation, asked ^bo he was. He was 
told that he was a man who had been a lawyer in — - 
for many years, but having failed in business, he 
retired to the country, and was fhen living with one 
of his sons. 

^^What sort of a man is he!" asked the elder. 

^'He is a rough spoken man, but is generally es- 
teemed by his neighbors as honest, intelligent, and of 
good morals. He always comes to hear our preachers, 
and would join the church but for class meetings." 

The time arrived to commence the meeting, and the, 
preacher in charge preached a very good sermon on 
sanctification. 
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CHAFTEB III. 

Conference Studies — ^Difficoltj of stodying on a Oircuit— Pint Oon* 
ference— Examination — ^Preaching at Ooafenmco Betam to tb* 
Circuit — New colleague— A pleasant jear— Paid up. 

Thb course of stady for young Methodist preachers, 
is laid down in the Discipline, and consists, in part, 
of English grammar and geography, Wesley's plain 
account of Christian Perfection, sermon or essay. 
These, with the first part of Watson's Theology, and 
the necessary study of sermons, for the every day 
demands of a large circuit, make the task of a minister, 
under the most £Eiyorable circumstances, (me of great 
and discouraging difficulty. 

Bro. Mason had studied grammar and geography, 
and was told that the examination upon these would be 
very easy. But the perfection question he feared. 
He determined to read all he could upon the subject; 
hence he borrowed all the books he could find upon 
that subject. In reading these, he found a variely 
of opinions upon this subject, all claiming to be 
scriptural. 

Each writer not only differed firom all others, but 
claimed'to be right, and this claim was not unfirequently 
set up in language that betrayed an unkind spirit. 
This, joined to the fact that two of the oldest men in 
his charge, and who professed the highest attainments 
in holiness, were such enemies to each other, that they 
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would not take the LordV Supper together, nor speak 
to each other, brought Bro. Mason's mind into a state 
of great perplexity npon this subject He freely ex- 
pressed his belief in teachings of the Bible on*this 
doctrine, and took the gronnd that it was a growth in 
grace, and that it consisted in a conformity of the heart 
and life to the law of God. Love to the brethren, he 
supposed, was one of the usual signs of a clean heart 
He wisely concluded to abandon all books but the 
Bible, and to follow closely its teaching oH this, and on 
all other subjects of vital importance. 

But this was not his only difficulty. Others of a 
more general character lay in his way. He had but a 
few rest days-at most, and these were employed chiefly 
in doing what he could to make his &mily comfortable 
during his next absence. 

His only alternative, was to study while out on his 
circuit. He took his books with him, and as soon as 
meeting was ofwr, he sat down to vsad. But how soon 
did he find that this course could not be followed. The 
houses he preached in had, generally but one room, 
and he was annoyed eitiier by the constant talk, and 
the thousand and one questions of the good sister, by 
the perpetual iuss among the six or eight children, or 
by the constant evidence that he was in the way. 
These difficulties were so general, that he was bOmpelled 
either to abandon his studies altogether^ or go to the 
woods, if the weather would permit. This last determi- 
nation was carried outs He studied in the woods, and 
on hcMrseback, nearly all his studies of the year. Often 
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did he leave his stopping place early in the morning, 
when he had but a few milea to ride to hia next ap- 
pointment, stop by the way, hitching hia hoiae to a 
bnsh, and study until it was time to go to hia preaching 
place. By persevering in this course, he maatered, 
as he supposed, all his studies. 

The time arrived to leave for conference ; and after 
getting money matters arranged as well aa they could 
be, he and his wife began to arrange his clothes, and 
put them into the saddlebags. He expected to be 
gone about two weeks, the seat of the conference 
being one hundred and fifty miles distant, while the 
conference session itself would last one whole week. 

At the appointed hour, on the day of starting, the 
preacher in charge rode up to the door, and reported 
himself ready for the journey. Oflf they both started, 
with lignt hearts and joyful spirits. At dinner time, 
they fell in with two other preachers from a neighboring 
circuit, and the four agreed upon a place to stay all 
night. Arriving at this place, they found four other 
preachers there before them. What to do they did not 
know. It was then nearly dark, and no other place 
near, where they might stay, while the house in which 
they were was so small, that there was no hope of 
accommodation or comfort. While in this diflSculty, 
the good brother of the house insisted upon their stay- 
ing, if they would consent to be laid upon the floor. 
To this they readily agreed. Bedtime arrived, and 
the necessary arrangements were made for sleeping 
By the time some children, and the si7 preachers, whose 
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lot fell npon Ue floor, were down, the whole floor was 
thickly covered. 

They were not long down, however, before it was 
yery evident they were to be annoyed by a lot of pigs 
linder the floor. The pigs were nnnsnally restless, 
and abont midnight the good brother of the house 
determined to drive them ofi*, and for the purpose of 
keeping them ofl*, to tie his big dog by a post which 
supported one of the sleepers of the house, near where 
the pigs lay. This was done, but the last state was 
worse than the first. The pigs determined to reoccupy 
their place, came in a body, and began the contest 
with the dog for their place of rest. The dog gave 
battle for awhile, but getting entangled in his rope, 
the pigs gained the day, and for awhile it was sup* 
posed they were taking the dog's life. The good bro- 
ther of the house began to fear for the safety of his 
dog, and taking his lard lamp, he again repaired to 
the scene of action. But the pigs, determined not to 
be routed this time, set themselves for defense. The 
brother got a fence-rail, and began punching them, 
which created no little confusion. Not able to endure 
this mode of attack, the pigs fled, and in their hurry 
and confusion one of them ran against the good bro- 
ther, throwing him down, and injuring him no little. 
He came into the house bruised and bleeding, and his 
wounds were duly dressed with cloths rung out of 
warm vinegar. The question arose as to the con- 
dition of the dog, who seemed to be very quiet. The 
eldest boy, about twelve years old, wa9 sent down 
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to see, and lot the dog was dead — hung by his owb 
rope. 

Next morning, all were np in good season, ezeept 
the good brother who had been hurt He was too 
nnwell to get np, but kindly told the brethren where 
to got feed for their horses, and asked them to be good 
enough to take care of them themselyes. To this thej 
readily agreed, and while out they concluded to sepa- 
rate, and by no means stop at the same house together, 
lest they might meet with similar difficulty. After 
breakfast, each party agreed upon where to dine, and 
where to stay all night, and off they started. 

At noon they stopped, as per agreement, and 
and although they met other preachers, everything 
passed off finely. At night, they stopped at the desig- 
nated places, and, to their great joy, found no strangers. 
Their sleep was comfortable and refreshing, and neact 
morning they went on their way rejoicing. 

In due time they arrived in the city, the seat of the 
conference, and found the streets pretty well filled with 
preachers, especially near the church. In the after- 
noon, the young preachers met in their various classes 
for examination. Bro. Mason feared his examination 
very much ; he knew that the members of tlie examin- 
ing committee were unlearned men, and this increased 
liis fear. But how soon was all fear gone, when the 
senior member of the committee rose and said, he was 
not learned in the present course of studies, and would 
confine himself chiefly to some plain questions on the 
Bible. He said that he took it for granted that ^e 
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yonng brethren had all read the entire course. After 
a few questions on the Bible, the class was handed 
over to the other member of the committee, who 
frankly stated that he had never studied grammar or 
geography, and was satisfied that the class knew more 
about these things than he did. And thus the much 
dreaded examination ended, grei.tly to the satisfaction 
of Bro. Mason; The conference assembled next morn- 
ing, and Bro. Mason was greatly delighted with the 
yenerable and saint-like bishop, and the healthy and 
practical appearance of all the preachers. 

Just before the hour for adjournment, the chairman 
of the committee on public worship rose to announce 
the appointments for preaching at three o'clock and at 
night ; and to the no little confusion of Bro. Mason, 
he was appointed to preach at one of the most fashion- 
able churches in the city. He tried to be excused, 
and to get a substitute, but all was of no avaiL At 
tiie appointed hour, he went to the church, aad found 
it filled with a fine looking congregation. He ascended 
the pulpit with much trembling, and commenced his 
services. He could scarcely see to read his hymn, and 
his voice trembled very much. After prayer,Tiowever, 
he felt better, and much more composed. In doe 
time he announced, '^I am not ashamed of the 
gospel," and preacSed with unusual fireedom. Many 
of the more aged ministers met him in the aisle, and 
^pok4 to him kindly about his sermon, and encouraged 
him to go on, ar.d never think of giving up the 
ministry* 
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At the proper time, his name was called in the 
oonferenoe, and his elder gave a yeiy finyorable lepoit 
of him dming the past year; and the committee ft 
examination reported favorably also. In tiie coune 
of this examination, his colleagoe said he was not yeiy 
acceptable among the people; he did not mix widi 
them enonghi and confined himself too doeely to his 
books. ** And,'' continned he, ^^ the people think he 
cannot preach.'' 

Another brother got np and said he had jost passed 
through the circuit where that brother labored, and 
heard the most favorable accounts of him ; and that 
the people wanted him back another year. 

Another brother cried out : ^^ There is a long petition 
here for him now." 

The elder here moved that he be continued on trial, 
and it was carried nnanimonsly. The conference dosed 
greatly to the satisfetction of Bro. Mason, and he was 
returned to the circuit the second year, in connection 
with Bro. L. in charge. 

This proved to be a very agreeable association. The 
two preachers lived and labored together like David 
and Jonathan; they counseled together as to the 
best interests of the circuit; and in preparing their 
sermons, they rendered each other what aid they could. 
The result was that a great manytew and interesting 
sermons were prepared that year. 

Bro. Mason, and his small &mily continued to live 
in the old log house, which had been somewhat re- 
paired, and made merely fit to live in. It was the 
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best he could do, and eyen that was thought by some 
of the brethren to be a good house. It was merely 
because it was in town, and in this only had it the 
advantage of the commonest houses in the country. 

But the year was one of success in more respects 
tiian one. Many were united to the church, and the 
preachers were paid up. A revival could not have 
astonished the people more than this, for it never had 
been done before, though the circuit was called wealthy. 
By some means or other, the old brethren changed ' 
their faith in the doctrine that a quarter of a dollar 
each quarter, was the true meaning of what is vulgarly 
called quarterage. Some of them paid a fohol$ doUar 
every three months. 
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CHAPTER I?. 

Visit to friends — Remoral to another Oiicoit— Difficult in getting i 
hoase— First wedding — Obopping wood — Pwiclung saspended^ 
The diffieol^ about oata— About wlieat— Ptotneted meetings 
The new appointment— Change of colleague— Diffieol^ with ool- 
leaguo— Difficultj with sixteen local preachers — ^Farewell aennoo. 

At the dose of the year, Bro. Mascm and his famOy 
ooochided to yisit their friends in the state of — • 
They packed up their hoosehold affidrs, and stored them 
away in a vacant house, leaving them in the care of 
Bro. D. and subject to order. 

The morning before they left, a good old sister urged 
the fSavor of taking her daughter to a town about 
twenty-five miles distant, and which lay just on the 
way to where the preacher was going. 

This request was hard to refuse, but much more 
difficult to comply with. The carriage would hold just 
four persons, and there were just that number in the 
minister's family, including a child two years old. 
This was thought to be quite a load, with the tmnksy 
for one horse, over such rough roads. All this was 
stated, but did not seem to strike the old sister as any 
difficulty at all. " She know of one horse pulnng six 
p^ons many a time, and now there 's but five." 

"But, sister," said Bro. Mason; "there is not room 
in the carriage; and, beside that, the dtrriage is weak, 
and 1 fear it will break down." 
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'' Never mind that|" said she, ^' frost in Providence, 
and all will be safe." 

^ ' I would like to accommodate yon," said Bro. Mason, 
^' but, indeed, I cannot, unless I walk most of the way 
myself." 

'^ Oh, that you can do easy enough, and not hurt yon 
a bit; and," said she, ^^my gal will have no bundle 
but just a Ij^e carpetnsack. Yon can take her, I 
know you can." 

^'But, sister," said Mr. Mason, ^^the stage will go 
out in the morning, and she can go in that, and get 
there much sooner." 

' ^ Oh, never, never, it costs too much, and she is afraid 
to go that way," and putting on her son bonnet she 
left, but insuring the presence of her daughter in th0 
morning. 

The morning came, and so did the gixl. What to 
do Bro. Mason did not know. If he took her, he must 
walk, or run the risk of breaking down his carriage* 
He called upon Bro. D., and told him l»bw it fvras, and 
asked him to go and dissuade the gU. ftmn going. 
Bro. D. did so ; but it was all of no use, §d she would. 
Bro. D. proposed paying her way in the stage ; but no, 
she would not go that way at all. Then Mrs. Mason 
proposed to go is the stage, if the girl's &ther would 
pay her passage. But this, the girl assured them, 
would not be done. This ended the matter ; go ^e 
must, or there would be a difEiculty. 

They all got into the carriage, but it was soon dis- 
covered that ]{is8 •— — had so many clothes on that 
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Blie left yexy little room in the hiader aeat tor toy one 
else. This made the case almost beyond endnnnoe, 
but it mnst be borne with for peace's sake. 

Tliey traveled about three miles, when the Under 
spring of the carriage broke, and oompeUed tiiem to 
stop. Mr. Mason took his child in his arms, and all 
went to the nearest honse, to remain there until the 

carriage conld be taken back to t# be repaired. 

The family where they stopped, seemed in a very had 
hnmor, and with difScnlty were persnaded te let the 
ladies stay there antil the carriage oonld 'be fixed. 

About the middle of the afternoon, fhej mn all 
ready for traveling — the carriage repaired in good 
order. In the meantime, the ladies got dinnoi^ and 
Mr. Mason had to pay for all — ^the eztrft paaaenger 
having no money, though her father was wdl to do 
in the world. 

It was determined that Mrs. Mason shonid drive, 
and Mr. Mason should walk. This plan saved both 
horse and carriage, but was hard on Mr. Maaon, for 
the July sun was very warm. But what conld not be 
helped must be endured. 

Wearied and no little disturbed in feelings, they 
stopped, late in the evening, at Father Mac's., where 
they were received very cordially, and treated with 
great kindness. Early the next morning they. were 

of[^ and in due time arrived at ^ where they got 

rid of their extra passenger. Driving past the rich 
uncle of this young lady, where ihey left her, they put 
up at the hotel, and fared as travelers usually do, at 
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hotels in oonntry towns, where drinking whisky is the 
business of one half c^ the citbens. After traveling 
up hills, and down hills — some of them so steep that 
the hoTBe cooid not hold back the carriage, unless all 
got out and wa&ed, they arriyed in safety among their 
friends. 

At the conference, Bro. Mason passed his ezamiuA- 
tion, and was ordained deacon, and appointed to — «- 
circuit, as preacher in charge. Soon be was among 
bis friends, and soon himself and feunily were on their 
way to the new circuit. Many were the conjectures as 
to what sort of a circuit it was, and how they would get 
along. One determination was, to be plain and fiuth* 
ful as Christians. In due time, they arrived on the 
circuit, weary, and among strangers. They had been 
but a few days at Bro. L.'s, where they were directed 
to stop, until they were politely informed that company 
was expected, and it would be quite a favor if they 
would leave. They packed up and left, of course, and 
soon found another place, where they might stay a few 
days. 

Meanwhile, Bro. Mason tried to get a house. The 
old house that had been used as a parsonage, was in 
the country, and in the middle of a large field, about 
one mile from any other house. It was found to be 
unfit for use, the windows being broken, and the doors 
having been left open so long that the sheep found in 
it a good shelter from the heat and storm. Strict 

•earch was made m the village of , where a small 

house, in a remote part of the town could be had. 
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TbiB house was one of a row of frame hooses, bnilt in 
the side of a hill, so that there was no possibility of 
getting oat at the back side. There was a shoemaker's 
shop on one side, and a tin-shop on the ottier ; bnt this 
was all that could be done. They moved into it, but 
soon found it impossible to occupj it with any sort of 
comfort. On the back side it was damp, and at 
either end the shoe hammer or the tin hammer were 
constantly at work. 

In a few weeks, however, another house was vacated, 
and in this they lived very comfortably until the end of 
the year. They had not been long in this new house 
until Mr. Mason was invited to marry a couple about 
ten miles distant, in about a week. He told the gen- 
tleman he had not yet got his license, but would have 
it in due time to be at the wedding. Court being in 
session in the county town, the license was obtained. 

On the morning of the wedding-day, Mr. Mason and 
his wife dressed as plainly as they could, and started 
for their first wedding. As they came within sight of 
the house, they found the yard and the porch full of 
people. Mr. Mason trembled lest he should make some 
mistake. As soon as they entered the yard, informa- 
tion was given that a local preacher had been employed, 
fearing tliat Mr. Mason might not get his license. 

^^ But," said the father of the bride, ^' as you are 
the circuit preacher, you do the job, and we will divide 
the pay." 

Mr. Mason refused, but when the local preacher 
GMQ9^ him, and insisted that he should perform the 
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ceremony, he finally consented. When the proper honr 
arriyed, Mr. Mason was called in, and after great diffi- 
culty pushed his way to the proper place. He was 
there bnt a moment, with scarcely room to mo^e, 
when the couple to be married pnshed their way 
through the crowd to the spot they were to occupy. 
As they passed in, the people filled in so closely behind 
them, that they were pushed right up against the min* 
ister, so that he had to hold back his head to see them. 
In this most straitened and unpleasant condition, the 
ceremony was pronounced, and the happy pair dis- 
missed as husband and wife. Mr. Mason got oat of 
the house as soon as he could, and presently was 
followed by the local preacher and the groom. 

^^See here, preacher,^' said the young gentleman, 
" come this way, 1 want to pay you off." Mjr. Mason 
hurried to the designated place, and there the following 
conversation took place. 

^^ Mr Mason, I called upon you first, but I was so 
anxious to get married, that I was afraid you would 
not be able to do it for want of a license. I come 
home, and dad thought Fd better go for Mr. O., and 
now I am married and glad of it." 

^^If you had let me know of this," said Mr. Mason, 
"I would not have come." 

"Nor I," said Mr. G. ^ 

"Well, gentlemen," said the groom, "it's a hard 
case, but V\l just do as the old man said, divide the 
fee ; " and putting his hand into the pockets. 4rf his 
pantaloons, after removing his white cotton f^es^ 
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he inqnirad. ''What's to pay gendmen I '' Tkking 
his hand from his pocket with some change in it, be 
said : '' Here's one dollar and a half^ I'll just diyids 
it equally." And giving eadi <rf the dexgymen sev- 
enty fire cents, he wheeled and went to the side of her 
serene highness, the bride, and ritting there with hor 
hand in his, both in white cott<»i ^oves, they looked 
as if a shadow mi^t nerer bedond their pathway, or 
as if they wonld have neither fightings without, nor 
fears within. 

Mr. Mason fonnd it veiy difficnlt to get fnd, sot 
becanse wood was scarce, for they lived jnst in the 
midst of vast forests, bnt becanse he had no money, 
and the brethren seemed unwilling to bring him wood 
withoat it. The wood mnst be had, and Mr. Mason 

determined to get it himself. He called on Esq. 

a very swearing, wicked man, and asked the privilege 
of chopping wood in one of his new fidds. Hie re- 
quest was no sooner made than granted. 

'' Then," said Mr. Mason, '' I want a set of your 
horse-gears, when the wood is chopped, so that I msj 
haul it in." This request was granted also. 

Mr. Mason then borrowed an ax frcnn one of the 
brethren, bnt it was so dull that it wonld not cut with- 
out grinding. The brother pointed to the grindstone, 
and told Mr. Mason he could grind the ax to suit 
himself. 

^^ I have a better ax," said the brother, ^^ bnt yon 
preadNKs don't know how to use an ax, and 111 give 
yon l)|f(t one, you can't IiutI \t.^' . 
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Mr. Mason got a boy to tnm the grindstone, and in 
due time the ax was bronght to an edge. Then Mr. 
Mason went to the field and chopped down two trees, 
Tiery hard, dry, white oak, and chopped them intok^gths 
suitable for one horse to hanl. Next day the horsA "Wis 
geared, and soon a fine pile of first-rate wood was 
banled to the door. As the pile grew a little lai^, a 
good brother suggested tha( it might be in the way of 
wagons passing along the road. 

''What shall I do?" said Mr. Mason: ''I have no 
one to help me roll the logs np any higher.'^ 

"Well," said the good brother, "I know they'll be 
after yon for blocking np the road." 

'' Bnt the road will not be blocked np," said Mr. 
Mason ; '' the logs will not be within two feet of the 
road." 

The good brother, a stont hearty man, tamed away 
with the single remark, "They'll be after you." 

In the eyening the horse-gears were returned to 

Esq. with many thanks. The squire said, " Yon 

have a fine pile o£ good wood, and when you want 
more just go and get it, and ask no questions." 

" You saw my wood, did you not ? " asked Mr. Mason. 

"Yes, sir," was the reply. 

" Will it be in the way where it is ? " inquired Mr. 
Mason. 

" Not at all," said the squire ; "just let it lie there 
until yon are ready to cut it up. And," continued 

he; **I told your Brother so when he spoke to 

me about it this eveoing.^^ 
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^^ Ab," said Mr. Mason, ^^has Brother been to 

see you about it f " 

^' Yes, sir," said the squire, with an oath, ^^ and I 
^Id him you had a right to put your wood there, and 
that he ought to help to haul it, and cut it up.'' 

'' W^hat did he say to that f " asked Mr. Mason. 

^' Oh," said the squire, ^^ he said it would do yon 
good ; it would keep you from getting lazy." 

Mr. Mason pondered these things in his mind, and 
concluded that all would work for his good ; and that, 
perhaps, he needed just such thrusts at his feelings to 
make him a better man. 

After everything was arranged so as to insure some 
degree of comfort to his family for a few days, Mr. 
Mason left home for the purpose of yisiting one of his 
far-off congregations. After crossing several large 
mountains, ho at last struck a main road, leading from 
F. to S., and following this road, in a southerly direc- 
tion, some twelve miles, he arrived at Bro. W.'s. 
There he stopped for the night. During the evening, 
the conversation turned on the character and condition 
of the congregation to be visited the next day. 

Bro. W. gave it rather a hard name, both for moralitj 
and attention to the wants of the minister. 

Next morning, Bro. Mason was ready to leave, and 
getting all the directions he could, as to the road, 
concluded he could find the way without a guide. He 
had not gone more than a mile, however, before the 
path become so indistinct, that he knew not what to 
Jo. He got off h\8 \\OT^e and \QQked about for the 
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road, but all in vain. He concluded he was on tiie 
right direction, and road or no road, he would go on. 
It was not long before he found himself on the top of a ^ 
high hill, with a fearful rocky ravine just before him. 

Confident of being successful, he got off his horse 
again, and fixing the bridle so that it might not be 
injured, he ventured down the hill, his faithful horse 
finding his way after him as best he could, among Ihe' 
rocks, and brush,.and briers, that covered the whole hill* 
side. In due time, both arrived safely in the bott(Ha 
of the ravine. Here Mr. Mason felt, for the first time, 
that he was lost. But on looking round a little, he 
found what seemed like a path, and following it for a 
few rods, it grew into a more distinct road. « 

Joy b^an to illuminate Mr. Mason's mind, and his 
horse seemed to be joyfal too. Following this road 
up the side of the hill the summit was soon gained. 
From this mountain height could be seen an extensive 
field of hills, forest and rocks, with here and there 
a small farm. Going down this hill, and rising another, 
Mr. Mason suddenly beheld a small cabin, with a 
clearing of about two acres. Looking at this cabin, 
he saw the fence, and the yard around it, literally 
crowded with men and women. As he came still 
nearer, he discovered numerous guns set against the 
house, with strings of squirrels, a few opossums, and 
any quantity of partridges, distributed so as to readily 
show their proper ownership. Most of the men and 
women had neither shoes nor stockings on, and but 
little else that looked like the clothing of dV^i^zfidi 

7 
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people. As soon as the minister entered the honaey 
which he found well supplied with rude benches, the 
people followed, and soon filled up erery seat in the 
house, while many were left to stand about th^ door. 

During the singing of the first hjmn, there were 
evident signs of high excitement. As soon as the 
prayer commenced, so did the clapping of hands, tiie 
pounding of the benches with the fist, the thumping 
of the floor with the knees, the screams and groans, 
until a scene supervened that np pen can describe. It 
was a long time before this state of things could be so 
modified that the sermon might be introduced. The 
sermon was commenced, however, but before it pro- 
gressed far, such was the uproar that the preacher just 
stopped, and looked with amazement. In the course 
of an hour, and from pure physical exhaustion, things 
quieted down, when the preacher deliberately told the 
people there would be no more preaching there during 
that year. The people quietly left, the men taking 
their guns, and the women taking the game. Abont 
the middle of the year, preaching was taken away from 
another place because the people would pay nothing, 
although abundantly able. After indulging in some 
angry and severe threats, the people finally concluded 
tx> draw up a subscription, and some would sign so 
much to be paid in com, and others so much to be 
paid in something else. One brother signed three 
bushels of oats. This done, the nunister was duly 
notified, and requested to preach to them as before, 
with the assurance that all should be paid. Am 
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appointment was made and filled, and an assurance 
given that prompt pay would secnre prompt attention 
to ministmal duty. 

As Mr. Mason had to keep his horse at the tavern 
of the village in which he lived, it was agreed that the 
grain subscribed should be taken there, and the minis- 
ter credited fc^ the amount received. Looking over 
the books, it was found that the brother who had sub- 
scribed the three bushels of oats had brought in two 
ai»l a half. This fact was marked, and the next time 
the subscription was seen, it was found that he was 
credited in full for the oats. This discrepancy was 
named to some leading brethren, who advised that the 
tavern-keeper's book be brought to the church, and 
compared with the subscription in Bro. K.'s presence. 
The proof was so clear, that the brother confessed, 
and agreed, for the sake of himself, to make it all 
right. So, the next day, Bro. E. was found going to 
town, with his half budiiel of oats. Poor man! this 
did him some good. 

In due time, the claims of the minister ^ere pre- 
.sented to another congregation, and while the brethren 
were subscribing their several amounts of grain, and 
bacon, and butter, a good sister, and wealthy, too, for 
that section of country, said to a Mend next her, that 
she had three bushels of wheat that was a Htde spoiled, 
and she would give that, saying, "He can make some 
use of it." 

When the wagon arrived with the grain, etc., which , 
had be^i collected, the minister concluded to put all 
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tko wheat in one box. This was done, bat when a little 
was needed for family nse, it was found to be a total 
loss — the three bushels of spoiled wheat had spoiled 
the whole. This Bro. Mason could not endure, and 
the next time he visited the congregation, the fact was 
tated, when the good sister confessed that the spoiled 
wheat was hers, and she would charge nothing for it 
Thus ended the wheat afSsdr; but at the expense of 
Bro. Mason. 

It was determined to hold a protracted meeting at 

, to commence on a certain day. Bro. Mason's 

colleague was sent on to begin the meeting, with the 
understanding that Bro. M. would be there on Saturday 
night. Bro. M. went, aocordingtoagreement, and found 
the neighborhood in a most intense excitement. Many 
had ^^ got religion," was the report from all quarters. 

Sach was the excitement on Sabbath morning, 
that Bro. M. could not preach. Persons would 
begin to scream and suddenly leave the house, as if to 
flee from the scene, but would fall down in the yard, 
and by the fences, and scream and groan in the most 
piteous manner. At one time the benches were all 
piled up at each side of the house, and the congregation 
stood on the floor packed together so densely, that 
it was impossible to move one way or the other. This 
state of things lasted for five days, when the meeting 
was closed with an accession of fifty persons to the 
church. 

At the end of six months, however, but a few 
wore admitted into full membership. AU the others 
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had backslidden. It was concladed at this meeting, 
to commence another protracted meeting in a neighbor- 
hood noted for wickedness of all kinds; Bro. Mason 
passed through this neighborhood, and made arrange- 
ments to nse a school-house just finished, and to 
commence the meeting on a given day. Many of the 
"working" brethren and sisters were engaged to go 
to that meeting, provided they would take their own 
provender with them, and lodge in the school-house, 
for it was not expected that they could find lodging 
in any other place, there not being a Methodist within 
ten miles of the spot. True to their trust, they came 
at the appointed time, and the meeting was commenced. 

On Sabbath morning, such was the immense size 
of the congregation, that it was thought best to have 
service in the school house yard. Bro. L. preached, 
and produced a fine effect. At the close of the meeting 
«. a very hard looking man got on a stump, and asked 
the congregation to listen to him for a few minutes. 

He began thus : " You all know me ; I live one mile 
from here ; I have j^nty of pasture and horse feed, and 
plenty of chickens;" and, turning to the preacher, he 
eaid : ^' I have often heard that preachers like chickens, 
and everything else that 's good. Now," said he : " this 
meetings goin' to do us poor devils good, and let's 
try and feed the people. Come to my house ;" and point- 
ing in a certain direction, he said : " that 's where I live, 
come on." 

Then getting down from the stump, he mounted 
his sorrel horse, and started off, hallooing for all to 
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follow him. The preachers, and many others, deter- 
mined to go. llieir horses i?6re put away, and thej 
were soon invited to a good dinner. After dinner was 
over, Bro. Mason propoaed a prayer meeting, this wai 
readily agreed to, and before it closed the kind-hearted 
landlord and his wife, and several others, were happily 
converted. This caused great joy, for this was the 
leading &mily of the neighborhood, and wonld, no 
doubt, greatly influence others to tnrm finom their evil 
ways. 

Evening came, and the schod-honse was filled to 
overflowing. Bro. Mason preached, and the effect was 
great. Persons fell from their seats in eveiy part of 
the house. An attempt was made to get all these 
persons into one place, but this was found to be impos- 
sible, owing to a set purpose on the part of a row of 
persons, who planted themselves, solidly from one side 
of the house to the other. Several efforts were mads 
to pass through, but to no effect. Bro. Mason sug- 
gested to some brethren the propriety of dividing the 
force, one party to remain at the pulpit in charge of 
Bro. L., the junior preacher, and the other to get out 
at the window, and commence at the door. This was 
agreed to at once. In a few minutes, prayer meeting 
was going on at both ends of the house, which soon 
broke up the vile purpose of those who had obstructed 
the passage from the pulpit to the door. As soon as 
this was done, all the penitents were taken to the pul- 
pit, and many were hopefully brought to the liberty 
of spiritual freemen. This meeting continued tn 
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jieftrly a week, and the result was the organization cf 
a chnrch of over sixty members. Brother Mason 
fiankly informed them that they mnst begin to support 
the gospd liberally, to take the chnrch papers, and to 
anstain a Sabbath school. Five years after this, it was 
Ibnnd that this chnrch acted a noble i>art frcmi the 
beginning, and liberally sustained every claim that 
was presented to it 

This snccessftll meeting was a season of sunshine 
to the two ministers. But soon this season of joy was 
changed to one of sorrow to Mr. Mason. The colleague 
whom he loved, and who could preach well, and who 
snstained the administration of his senior, was taken 
away by the presiding elder, and one without talent, 
prudence, or experience, put in his place. This was a 
heavy stroke, both to the circuit and to Bro. Mason. 

It was not loflg, however, before it was evident to 
all that t^ie change was a very injurious one; and at 
the suggestion of several official members, Bro. Mason 
proposed to his colleague a different course, stating 
that he feared the present mode of preaching, and 
general conduct among the young persons, would be 
very injurious. This gave the young brother great 
offense, and from that time he assailed Bro. Mason 
on all occasions, even from -the pulpit. Bro. Mason 
filed charges against him in the quarterly conference, 
which were all sustained. Meanwhile, he proposed^ 
that, if his colleague would take back what he had 
said against him, ly)th in private, and from the pulpit, 
be would prosecute no farther. This was readily 
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agreed to, and the whole matter ended to the Batisboi 
tion of all concerned. 

In a very few respectB, the circuit was pleasant, bat 
in many others it was very unpleasant Unfortunatdy 
the policy of the preachers and the quarterly confe- 
rence, in past years, had brought before the public, iB 
the shape of local preachers, a large number of illite- 
rate and self-willed, conceited men, who could neither 
preach, nor, in any other way, ornament a polite 
Ohristianity. 

These men were in the habit of opposing almost 
everything the circuit preachers proposed, and espe- 
cially tlie administration of discipline, and their 
efforts to raise some little means to live on. Such 
remarks as these were common : ^^ Preachers ought sot 
to preach for money." ^^ The apostles got no salaries." 
^^ I can live on one half what preachers get," and such 
like sayings. And if a member of the church was 
disciplined, no matter for how great an offense, 
some one of the local brethren would make it conve- 
nient to visit that person, and abuse the administrator. 
By this course, they induced a number of persons to 
appeal their cases to the quarterly conference, and thus 
increased the trouble of the minister, and injured the 
peace of the church. 

These good brethren were in the habit of holding 
protracted meetings, of preaching erroneous doctrine, 
and of urging the necessity of re-baptism of persons 
already baptised by sprinkling pr efEhsion. These 
things were supposed by Bro. Mason to constitute a 
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Bnfficient cause of discipline. Accordingly, the of- 
fenders were doly notified to appear before the next 
quarterly conference to answer certain charges. It so 
occarred that the different persons were charged with 
different forms of heresy, and were at variance among 
tfaemselyes. This made it practicable to bring one to 
testify against another. And as one after another 
was examined, the result was evident that there mnst 
be a conviction of all who were arrested. It was pro- 
posed by Bro. Mason, that if they wonld make snit- 
abld acknowledgements to the churches where they had 
issued their heresy, and promise to sustain or let alone 
the circuit preachers, the disciplinary punishment 
might be suspended. This they heartily agreed to do, 
and thus peace was restored, and things opened anew 
for better times. 

But after all that could be done, it was found that 
the support would be very deficient. Economy itself 
had been economized, but still there was great diffi- 
culty in living at all. And when the year closed, the 
entire receipts by Bro. Mason did not come up to 
one hundred dollars. He could not go to conference 
for want of money, and wrote to his presiding elder 
that he would not be reappointed to that circuit the 
ensuing year. He packed his goods, and patiently 
awaited the report from the conference. Meanwhile 
he owed a bill in a store, which he knew not how to 
pay. He was in great trouble about this one morning, 
when a gentleman came to him, and wished a private 
conversation. After ihey bad gone into a private 
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place, the genilemaQ said| ^^I see you did not go to 
confer^aoe: what was the reaaon} Now," said he, 
^^ I am what you preachers call a wicked man, but I 
have a heart, and I wiph you to confide in me." 

''Well," said Mr. Mason, ^'to be frank, I had not 
the means, and coold not think of leaving my family 
with nothing to live upon, and spend what little I had 
in going to conference." 

'' Have you enough to take you away, if yon are 
sent to another circuit f" 

"I have not, but will do the best I can if I should 
be so happy as to get another appointment. I will 
not stay here another year, and sufTer as I have done. 
I have not received one hundred dollars in all, and cot 
of that I have had to pay house rent, and the keeping 
of my horse at the tavern." 

" You owe Mr. W. a bill for goods, dcm't you f " 

" Yes, sir." 

" How much is it, do you know ! *' 

'' I do not know, and fe^l afraid to go and see, leet 
it be so large that I can have no hope of paying;" 
and with considerable excitement he inquired whether 
Mr. W. had mentioned it. 

" Yes, sir, he has." 

^' What did he say f " 

'' Why, he said the Methodists had not paid you, and 
you could not pay him, of course; and proposed if I 
would pay one half, he would pay the other; and I 
called to inform you of the &ct; so you need give 
yourself no trouble about that." 
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Mr. Mason could gire no other expression to his 
feelings bat tears. After a short time he ventured to 
Ask how mnch the bill was. 

" That is no matter now," said the gentleman, ^^ and 
iijoa will agree to preach for ns the night before yon 
leaTe, yom will have the laigesi congregation that ever 
met in this town, and it will be to your advantage. 
And," said he, ^' you must first tell the people how 
badly yon have be^Q used on this circuit." With this 
lie left, and nothing more was seen of him for several 
days. 

Mr. Mason hurried to inform his wife of the good 
Hiat had fidlen upon them. As soon as he mentioned it 
to her, tiie tears and sorrows of the past were forgotten, 
and now she shed tears of joy. She thanked God for 
that angel of mercy in time of need. 

''Who is he!" she asked. 

"Mr. M.," said Mr. Mason. 

''Is it possible t Why he never goes to church 
doeshef" 

" Not that I know of; he says he is what we preachers 
call a wicked man." 

" I must send him a little present ; what shall it 
bet" said Mrs. M. And studying awhile, she con- 
cluded to send him her small Bible. She folded it 
carefolly in paper, and accompanied it with the follow- 
ing note: 

" < Tlw Lvd 11 my shepherd, I shaU not irant/ Please accept 
the Bihlo." 
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Mrs. Mason, after years of solidtude aboat her own^ 
and her hnsband's benefieM^tor, in time of need, had tbe 
joyful satisfaction of hearing of his conversion to Ood, 
and triumphant Christian exit to that '^ better country I" 
She often said, ^^ though my life is one of toil, hard- 
ship and poverty, yet, I think I have been the humble 
instrument of saving at least one generous soul." 

In a few days, a letter came to Bro. Mason, with 
the joyftd intelligence that a petition had come to Hie 

bishop asking for him, in station. His wife read 

it with unusual emotion. ^^But," said she, ^'onr 
clothes are not fit to go among such fashionable 
people, and our furniture and rag carpet will never do.'' 

" Never mind," said Mr. Mason, " we will trust to 
the charity of the people, and the blessing of God^ and 
go cheerfully." 

"Certainly," said Mrs. Mason, "we will go. for 
there I will have a little society, and that in itseli is a 
blessing that I shall greatly enjoy." And Idssini; her 
dear little babe, she began to sing: 

'* There is a happy land. 
Far, far away." 

The news soon spread through the village ; and as 
soon as our friend M. heard it, he came and demanded 
the farewell sermon. 

That evening was agreed upon for preaching, and 
sure enough there was a large congr^ation. The 
house and yard were full, beside as many as could 
stand on benches and look into the windows, the sash 
having been taken out. 
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Bro. Mason got in as best he could, and fonnd the 
Beats near the pnlpit filled with what were called the 
sinners of the town and county. In due time the 
following text was announced : ^'I hare fought a good 
fight." Mr. Mason spoke of the nature of the war in 
which St. Paul was engaged, and of the difficulties 
with which he had to contend. He applied this to 
I^piself, and stated the troubles he had met with during 
the past year, and the small compensation ho had 
received. 

At the dose of the discourse, our friend M. arose, 
and proposed a collection. "Now," said he, "we 
want money from sinners, and a good pile of it too." 

The hats went round, and the silver fell thick and 
fast. The result was over forty dollars. This so com- 
pletely overcame Mr. and Mrs. Mason, that they slept 
scarcely any that night. And the good Baptist lady 
with whom they were staying, enjoyed it as much as 
any one. 

Next morning, they started for their new home with- 
cheerful hearts, and, for the first time for one year, 
did they feel themselves above want. Mr. M. was the 
subject of prayer and conversation, almost constantly ; 
and very often would Mrs. Mason shed tears of joy, 
and press the face of her dear little babe to her heart, 
and thank God for his wonderful goodness. 
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CHAPTEB V. 

ArriTal al the imw boBW— IMffieiiltj in fsttiog a houae-^Tlie dadn 
oaiioD— BeTiTal— The proseeation of two yonag men— Btodj of 
Law — Last Quarterly Meetin g Serm on on Infidelity. 

Mk. and Mrs. Mason arrived at their new home late 
on Saturday night, and, aooording to direction, stopped 
at Bro. W.'b, where they were received with greal 
kindness. 

Next morning, at the nsnal hour, the church was 
filled to its ntmost capacity with a fine looking congre- 
gation, to hear the new preacher. Mr. Mason entered 
the pnlpit with fear and trembling, for he knew his 
congregation was intelligent, and that the pulpit had 
been occupied by some of the best talent in the con- 
ference. And again, he reflected that that town was 
a county seat, and that many of his audience^ no 
doubt, were members of some of the learned inx^eMioiiB. 
The house was an easy one to speak in, and the flinging 
was performed by a good choir. Mr. Mason preached 
with great freedom. His heart was glad that he had 
gotten among such a good set of people, and into sudi 
a good church. 

On the way firom church, he heard a sum Bwearing 
with great violence, and calling his name. What this 
could mean, Mr. Mason could not undenstand. But 
very soon the mystery was revealed. It' was the wag- 
oner who had just arived with his goods. Mr. Mason 
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Iiad made every neoeBsary araDgement for him to stay 
in the ooantry until Monday morning, and was very 
much mortified to find him in town, on the Sabbath 
day, with his goods ; and, more than this, to find him 
BO drank that he conld scarcely stand. After much 
persoasion, the wagoner agreed to let the goods stand 
in the wagon until Monday morning. 

13iis drcumstance caused some talk about the viola- 
ti<m of the Sabbath. Several brethren called during 
the course of the afternoon, and said that it looked 
Yery badly, and seemed unwilling to take Mr. Mason's 
explanation. On consulting with Bro. W., who was 
a yeiy s^isible man, it was thought best to explain 
the whole matter from the pulpit in the evening. This 
was accordingly done, and allr passed off satisiiEU^torily. 

But to make the thing sure, on Monday morning, 
Mr. Mason, invited Bro. W., and a few others, to go 
with him to the wagoner and secure his testimony. 
The wagoner very frankly confessed that he had not 
followed instructions, and professed gfeat sorrow at 
being the cause of soeh unpleasant feelii^ by his 
sinful ocHiduct. 

Now for a hoose — ^for the wagoner must leave. Two 
hours were spent in looking about, but no house could 
be had. This was a dilemma indeed. But a brother 
cam^to the resene. He said he had no doubt a house 
oonld be gpt lii B ■ ■ , a small village about nine 
miles distant. This seemed a great way off from the 
main body of the congregation, but it was the only 
hope. Mr. Mason borrowed Bro. V.'s^ horses, his own 
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being veiy tired, and off he went to a village of entire 
Btrangers, and alone, to aecnre a hoose. Arriving in 
the village, he found the brethren so mnch engaged 
that they conld not assist him in his search, nor conld 
he hear of any house to let. He went np one street 
and down another, but no house. At last he ventored 
to speak to a man he met upon the street, who informed 
him there was but one empty house in the town, and 
that was on the back street. He kindly oiSa^ed to go 
with Mr. Mason, and show him the house. 

They passed to the back street, and found the honse. 
The house I What was itt An old round log honse, 
with its walls so deeply sunken into the ground that 
the floor was warped and raised up in several places, 
with a dap-board roof, small windows, and oiled paper 
in place of glass, and an immense stack of a chimney 
in the middle, which, of course, divided it into two 
parts. Things looked dark enough, but it was the 
best that could be done. 

Mr. Mason M; in a hurry, and by sundown had his 
goods at the door. The neighboring men veiy kindly 
assisted in getting the boxes into the house. Next 
day, things were in some order for housekeeping, and 
began to look a little like home. 

In a few days a Brother L. called to inform Ur. 
Mason that he had been trying to get fome one to 
dedicate a new church, but had failed, and wished him 
to do it. He said he had written to P., and to N., 
and to F., but neither of them could eomo. He said 
be was sorry, for these were great men. 
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^'How large is your church f" inquired Mr. Mason. 

"Oh, it's a large house, it's thirty by twenty-five feet 
and it will be full, and you must preach a big sermon." 

'^Perhaps I can't do that, and you had better look 
for some one else." 

"No, we must have you, for we want to attach our- 

Belyes to station, and make a nice little circuit, 

and you will be our preacher." 

" How many members have you I " 

" Only nine.* 

" Are you in debt for your house t " 

"No, sir, every cent is paid." 

" I am glad of that, for you will not have to violate 
the Sabbath in begging money." 

"Do you think you can preach a big sermon 
for us f " 

-^Indeed, brother, I consider myself but a poor 
preacher, and am certain I cannot fill the place of any 
of the brethren you have spoken of." 

"Oh, but you must, and must go to work and study 
np a big sermon." 

Finally, Mr. Mason agreed to go and do the best he 
could. When the time arrived, Mr. M. went to Bro- 
ther L.'s, and was very kindly received, but very 
closely examined as to what he was going to preach 
about. 

Mr. Mason concluded to gratify the brother, and 

repeated to him most of the sermon. This, of itself, 

assisted veiy much in making his own mind more 

familiar with his sermon, as well as satisfying Bro. L. 
8 
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Next morning, at the nsoal hour, the neat little ohurch 
was filled, and Mr. Mason preached with unusual 
power. Daiing the diflooorae, signs of excitement 
w^re nnmerons, and, toward its doeei one veiy promi- 
nent man of the town cried out, that he was a sinntf, 
and mnst be prayed for ; and rising np he pressed to 
the altar, and there kneeled for prayer. This crested 
a most intense excitement* and soon others w^ne at 
the altar, and still others, nntil it was foil of anxioui 
seekers of peace. 

By this time, Bro. L. eonld not stand still, and 
ranning into the pnlpit, and clapping Mr. Mason on 
the shoulder, he cried, at the top of his voice, ^^ That 's 
the best sermon I ever heard. Glory I We '11 have 
a revival." '^ 

Suffice it to say that the meeting was continued tea 
days, and closed with an accession of fifty-nine persons 
to the church, most of whom were the best citiaens of 
the place. 

In a few months after this, a oongr^gation in the 
country requested a protracted meeting to be held is 
their house, promising, that, if they had regular 
preaching, they would unite witb the station, and assist 
in supporting the minister. The time was agi^ 
upon, and the meeting commenced Jin accordance with 
the appointment. The first night of the meeting the 
house was filled with all sorts of p^nons, and, among 
the rest, two drunken young men, who distnrbed the 
meeting very much. When the congregation was 
dismissed, those who rode upon horses fonnd their 
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saddleB turned binder end foremost, and some found 
diipB and splinters from the fence-rails set on edge 
under the saddle, so as to press into tba horse's back, 
and cause him either to kick or run, or both. Others 
fimnd thehr bridles cut, and those who camain sleds, for 
thero was a de^ snow on the ground, itmnd their 
liamess so cat that they could make no' we of them 
imtil mended. Of course this produced no little excite- 
ment among the people, while it brought to light the 
fiu^ that for yean similar tricks had been played off 
upon people of that vicinity while at church. 

The next ni^t of the meeting, the house was again 
filled, and, during the course of the service, the quiet 
of the congregation was again disturbed. Mr. Mason 
referred to this as very much out of place, and hoped 
it would not occur again. He had scarcely spoken 
before two young men rose up and stepped into the 
able, and commenced dancing as they advanced to the 
door. They were not out long, and returning, they 
took their seats just in front of the pulpit, with their 
liatB on* 

Mr. Mason said nothing, but proceeded with the 
disoonrse. At the dose of this meeting, and just as 
it was being dismissed, the two young men commenced 
•tamping, and screaming, and swearing like madmen. 
No one seemed to take any notice of this as an oiBfense, 
while some seemed quite amused. Mr. Mason called 
upon the congregation to be quietly seated, and re- 
quested the two young men to be seated also. As 
aoon as qaiet was restored, he stated distinctly, and 
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with great finnnees, that, inaamuch, as no one seemsd 
disposed to defend the peace and good order of publie 
worship in that house, against aach profime and out- 
lawed conduct, he would do it himself. He stated 
that early the next morning, which was Saturday, he 
would enter a complaint before a justice of the peace. 
As soon as this was said, the two young men fled, and 
as they went they swore but the more and louder. 

Mr. Mason drewfromhis pocket a slip of paper, and 
wrote down such persons' names as he expected to 
summon as witnesses. This done, he announced the 
names to the congregation, saying they would be 
regularly summoned in due time. 

The first was Bro. B. who rose, and said he woold 
not go. 

^^ These," said he, ^^ are my neighbors' boys, and I 
like them, and will not swear against them, for they 
wiU injure my property." 

The next was Bro. L., who said he would not go, tat 
the same reasons that Bro. B. would not go. By this 
time it was very evident to Bro. Mason, that the con- 
gregation would not sustain him in his proposed 
measures for good order. Many of the women began 
to weep, and some to scream, and others to scold. 
In due time aU was order againj and the people left 
for home. 

Next morning, about daylight, Mr. Mason mounted 
his horse, and went to the squire's. He found the squire 
at breaklbst, and in quite a good state of feeling. Soon 
a plate was prepared, and Mr. Mason sat down to 
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breakfitst with the sqnire and hifl fiuuily, when some- 
thing like the following conversation ensued: 

^^I suppose, Mr. Mason," said the squire, ^^I know 
what has brought you to see me so soon this morning. 
It's to prosecute Jim Long and Bill Davia." 

** That 's my business," 

^^ It should have been done years ago, but no one 
seemed willing to do it, and I could not do it myself;" 
and, looking Mr. Mason in the fieu», he said : ^^ Your 
brethren will not sustain you in this, I know." 

*^ I presume not, but I must not stop for that. I 
will prosecute those two men." 

^^ The law says five dollars and costs for such an 
oflfense ; and if the parties cannot pay, or give secu- 
rity, imprisonment for ten days. And," continued 
he, "Bill Davis must go to jail." 

" Here, squire," said Mr. Mason, handing him the 
slip of paper, "are the names of a few witnesses." 

"Never mind, Mr. Mason, I will issue warrants 
right away for the persons, and for such witnesses as 
I know will do just as well as those you named, and 
let the church members go. I know those boys well, 
and have seen much of their conduct, and will punish 
them to the full extent of the law." 

' "Were you at church last night, or did you hear of 
our trouble f " 

*' I was there, but the boys did not know it, I sat 
back by the stairs." 

In due time Mr. Mason went to the church to fill 
his morning appointment, after which he went home 
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wiUi one of the brethren for dinner. Afker dinner Mr 
Mason retired into an npper room f<Hr the porpose of 
reading, and preparing hia diBCOune for the ev^ing. 
A.bont the middle of the afternoon he looked out of 
the window and saw qnite a nmnber of persons on 
horseback, with dabs and whips, and heard them 
shouting '^ Horrah for Bill Davis, and Jim Long 1 " 
He was at quite a loss to know the meaning of this, 
bat was soon relieved by the information that thej 
were out assisting the oflicers to capture the o£Eenders. 
They pursued the boys so closely that tbey were com- 
pelled to seek refuge under a large rock. By means 
of long sticks, sharpened at one end, they punched 
them out, and committed them into the hands of the 
constable. Soon they were before the squire, who 
reprimanded them severely, and fined them both. 

By this time it was late in the evening, and it was 
• thought best to let them off until Monday morning, if 
they would give security until that time. This they 
did by one paying his fine and costs, while the other, 
after some difficulty, got a man to insure his appea^ 
ance on Monday morning, at ten o^dock.' 

On Sabbath morning, the poor fellow met Mr. Mason 
in the churchyard, and, in the most penitent manner, 
begged him to let him off. 

^^ I cannot do this," said Mr. Mason, *^ for you are 
now in the hands of the law for very base condnct, and 
you must either pay your fine or be imprisoned;^ 
and turning away he left \kim to the tender mercies 
I of \\\h ow^ mcditf^tioin>i 
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At the close of the service, seyeral members of the 
charch approached Mr. Mason in a very abrupt man- 
ner, and told hiib he had done yerjr wrong in prosecu- 
ting those young men, and intimated that they would 
not hear him preach any more. To this Mr. Mason 
had but to say, ^' You can all do as you please, and 
if you will not sustain me in the defense of order and 
good morals, and in the defense of your church, I shall 
preach to you no more, and, will so state to the con- 
gregation to night." 

After preaching at night, Mr. Mason made a full state- 
ment of all the facts, and notified the people that he 
would hold no more meetings in that house. This was 
a very unexpected decision, and brought many of the 
brethren to their feet, and, among the rest, the father 
of one of the young men. This man said the preacher 
was right, and his son deserved all he had got, and 
more too. This gave quite a turn to the whole thing, 
and the whole membership begged that Mr. Mason 
would continue to preach to them. 

After such an expression as this, though forced by 
circumstances, and not by principle, how could Mr. 
Mason refuse} He could not, but continued his ser- 
vices to that people to the end of his term, with great 
quietness and pomfort 

But the offenders, poor fellows, suffered the full 
penalty of the law — one by paying his fine, and the 
other by sorving ten days in the county jail. 

In due time, both of these young men united with 
the church, and ftilly confessed themselves guilty of 
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cutting tho harnesB, tarning the saddles, and many 
other disorderly acta, while they thanked Mr. Mason 
for doing his duty fearlessly, and published them 
selves his warm and fast friends. They offered to pay— 
the one in money, and the other in day's work— for 
all the damage they had done. The brethren refiued 
this, and told Uiem all was forgiven. 

About tliis time, Mr. Mason became acquainted with 
Judge S., who advised him to enter upon a course of 
law reading. This kind advice, accompanied as it 
was with the offer of such books and inBtmction as 
might bo necessary, was considered upon by Mr. 
Mason for one week. At the end of that time, he 
called upon his friend Judge S., and informed him 
that he would bo willing to read a course of law, bat 
not with a view of entering upon the practice. 

He could not think of giving up the ministry for any 
otlier calling, and his law reading would bo considered 
as an accomplishment, and a source of information. 
With this understanding, a list of books was made ont, 
and tho reading commenced. Mr. Mason became veiy 
fond of Blackstone's Commentaries, and as bis friend, 
Judge S. was disposed to be very communicative and 
free in his conversation, many hours were enjoyed in 
conversing upon law subjects. Mr. Mason found more 
pleasure and profit in this than in reading. 

But it was not long before some of the brethren 
began to find fault with the preacher for spending so 
much of his time in the study of law. Bro. D. said 
it would destroy any man^s religion, for no lawyer 
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oonld be a good man^ He often said he could prove 
this by Scriptme. 

'' Don't joa know," said he; '^ that the BiUe sayi, 
"Wo unto you lawyers.' '^ 

**But,'^ said Brother L., '' our preaeher is not going to 
be a la^er; he is only studying for information, and 
duit, of oonrse, is right.'' 

" That may be," replied Bro. S., "but it will lead 
him into the company of bad men, and you know that 
lawyers are not generally good men, and that will 
^injure him." 

^' Not necessarily, and I am sure he has only kept 
company with Judge 8., so far, and you know he is a 
good man." 

" That may be, but it will lead to something worse. 
Soon you will see him sfttiugin the bar, and that wont 
be right, no how; for we are not to sit in the seat of 
the scomfol." 

" I know, Bro. D., that too many lawyers are wicked 
men, and that they scarcely ever treat ministers with 
even common politeness ; but Bro. Mason will not go 
among them, for he knows very well how rudely the 
lawyers generally treat ministers." 

'• Well, I hope it may be so, but I really fear for him." 

"Well brother, I do not, and I know Bro. Mason 
preaches better now than he did two months ago, 
so that the church is loosing nothing, but rather 
gaining." 

" That 's true, his sermon last Sabbath was the best 

I ever heurd him preach." 
9 
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^' I think we had better say nothing abont his study- 
ing law, for he ifl a reading man, and a good man, and 
has done us a great deal of good, and we most try to 
got him to stay with ns longer than onr preachen 
usually do. He has been with ns two years nearly, 
and has more than doubled onr chnrch in nnmben." 

^' I agree to all that, but yon must remember the 
rule — only two years." 

^^ That rule is wrong, and ought to be changed." 

^^ I think, myself, it is, in many instances ; but while 
it is in the book, it must be kept.'^ 

" True, but there is no Scripture for it, and I think 
there is a way of getting round it. At least I am going 
to try it at our next quarterly conference." 

'* I hope you will, and that Bro. Mason will be sent 
back to us, for I believe he can be useful to us for many 
years. He is popular with everybody, and wears well.'' 

''That is a liK^t, and his family, too, are universally 
beloved ; and I know nothing would please the people ^ 
better than to have them just settle down among ns, 
and be of us." 

'' Just look at other churches, and how well they 
get along, and why should not we do the samel" 

''Just so, and while we might still keep up the 
itineracy, for the sake of some portions of the county, 
we might have the privilege of settling a man for five 
or ten years, where all things would be agreeable, to 
very great advantage." 

" Let us try and get Brother Mason settled among 
us if we can." 
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^^I am perfectly ^willing ; and, between this and 
the qnarterly meeting, let ns see all the oflSicial mem- 
bers, and get them to agree to ask for him." 

" I will, if that will do any good." 

^^ We can only tiy, and I know Bro. Mason will be 
willing to do it, for I heurd him say he was tired of 
moving so often, and having his family so much 
among strangers." 

The qnarterly meeting conference assembled in doe 
time, the presiding elder in the chair. All the mem- 
bers were present, which was a very minsaal thing. 
After the business was about finished, Bro. L. arose, 
and asked to be heard in a proposition he was about 
to make. 

^^ Proceed, brother," said the elder. 

**I propose," said Bro. L., " that we be left without 
an appointed preacher by the conference next year." 

Bro. D. arose and proposed the same thing, but in 
another form. He said: "If Bro. L. will let me, ] 
propose that this station be left to be supplied." 

" Agreed," said Bro. L., "and I second the motion.'* 

** What do you mean by ftiis f " asked the presiding 
elder ; " are you not able to support your preacher ? " 

" We are abundantly able, but we all want Bro. 
Mason, and he is willing to come." 

" Hat will never do ; you must'' stick to the law. 
Bro. Mason cannot come back to you." 

" Yes, he can, if he locates, and you will give him 
to ns as our supply." 

"It can't be done, brother, and thereis no use to talk." 
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Just here the cry, ^^ Qaeation I qaestion I que6ti(m I" 
was heard from all parts ct the house. 

^' I can^t put the question, iHrethien,'' said the elder, 
" and you must withdraw it" 

^^ Question 1 question I" was again repeated, but the 
elder protested it was out of order, and he would not 
put it 

^'I appeal from the decision of the chair," said 
Bro. L. 

^4s the chaur to be trifled with in thia manner,'' 
asked the elder, " when you see you are so much 
out of order!" And rising from his seat, he said: • 
" Now, brethren, if you will hear me, I will show you 
that you cannot succeed in this matter, even if Bro. 
Mason is willing to serve you for years to come." 
He is a member of conference, Imd may locate if he 
chooses, though I think he is more of an itinerant than 
to do this ; but the bishop will send you a preacher, 
and if he does not, you know my conscience would 
not let me give you Bro. Mason as your supply. I 
am bound, as presiding elder, to keep the law." 

"It's a bad law," said Bro. L., "and you ought to 
have no conscience about it." 

"If you please, brother, I haye not dcme yet" 

" Go on, then." 

"I was just going to say that old father Wesley 
often said that he could not profit a congregation much 
more than six months, and laid it down as a rule that 
preachers ought to be moved often. And when they 
are not willing to follow this good old fashioned and 
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God honored nile, they ought to quit. And," con 
tinned he, " I'm a Methodist, thank God for it, and 
will stick to all its good old roles." 

*' You refer to Wesley," replied Bro. L., **and I am 
sorry for it. We are getting pretty tired of hearing 
his name, when St Pant's wonld do ns better. Wesley 
was not inspired, nor was he in&Uible. And, beside 
this, it is a sad reflection on the ability and learning of 
our preachers to say they cannot serve a congregation 
more than two years. If we wonld elevate the standing 
of onr ministers, we mnst cease this sort of talk. Other 
denominations will never respect ns if we do not 
respect onrselves." 

^*' We don't care what other chnrches say abont ns ; 
we are Methodists, and mnst stick to onr mles, or 
pride will get in among ns, and we will suffer." 

"We are no better than other good people, who 
make less noise abont their religion, and have a min- 
ister among them for life. I see neither Scriptnre or 
reason for this constant change of preachers." 

"Brethren, I don't like this sort of talk; its anti- 
Methodistic, and won't do. I can't hear any more of 
it ; I was bom a Methodist, and love all its glorious 
nsages, and expect to die a Methodist."' 

Here another brother, Bro. F., entered the lists of 
controversy, and, as he lifted np hia^ immense bony 
frame, every one was silent. He said: "I'm not 
much nsed to making speeches, but I'm used to think- 
in*; I've not much lamin', bnt I can look at the nater 
and workin' of things, and I've been convinced for 
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many years that Bomethin' ain't workin' right. We've 
got to pay our elders for preachin' one or two sarmoDS 
at our quarterly meetings, and generally not much of 
sarmons at that, and then we've got to be mled over 
by them in a way that's not pleasant, and can't have 
our way in anything. I see no use in this sort of 
thing, and I don't believe it's Scriptor, or just; and, 
for my part, I won't stand it much longer." 

Brother F. sat down, and not a word was said for 
some minutes. 

Finally, Bro. L. arose and said, that if Bro. Mason 
could not be suffered to come back and be their preacher, 
in any way, he would move that forty dollars of the 
missionary money be voted to make him and his wife 
life members of the missionary society. 

Brother F. seconded this motion, and said we owed 
this small mark of friendship to Bro. Mason and fiunily 
for their devotion to the cause of religion, their uniform 
kindness to everybody, and for the great good that 
had been done by them during the past two years. 

The elder thought this out of place, inasmuch as the 
people had given the money for the cause of missions. 

'^I do hope the elder vvill let us alone in our own 
business," said' Bro. L.; ^^ I gave twenty doUars of that 
money myself, and I now state that Sister Mason shall 
have that to make her a life member of the missionary 
society. It won't take the money from the society, and 
it will be a mark of respect to our good sister. 

^'I won't oppose this, but will just say, be careftil| 
brethren, and think what you are doing." 
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'^Question I qnestioiil" came up from many parts 
of the house ; and it was finally put, and carried unani- 
xnonsly. The quarterly conference then closed in great 
harmony, and Bro. F. insisted upon the elder's going, 
and staying with him, which he agreed to do. Noth- 
ing more was heard, for a few days, about the quar- 
terly conference. But after this there was great dis- 
satisfisustion that Bro. Mason could not be returned. 

Before this chapter is closed, one most remarkable 
circumstance must be mentioned. It is this. An 
elder of a vacant Presbyterian church, about three 
miles from one of Mr. Mason's preaching places, called 
on Mr. Mason, one Sabbath afternoon, and informed 
him of a few young men who had formed an infidel 
dub, and were reading the works of Paine, and other 
infidel writers ; and that they were doing some harm, 
not only to themselves, but to many of the young men 
in the neighborhood. He said that they held a meet- 
ing every Babbath, in a store-room occupied by one 
of the men, where whisky was drunk, the Bible abused, 
and Christians cursed; and where the character of 
ministers and church members was discussed in such 
a way as to do great mischief. ^^Now," said he, ^^I 
just called to ask you to preach a sermon against infi- 
delity in our church, at whatever time it will suit you 
best." 

^^I will do so in four weeks from this day,V said Mr. 
Mason, ^^and you can make the appointment for 

lAO." 
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"Thank yoo," said the elder, and left. 

Mr. Maaon^a first work waa to get Fidne's Age oi 
BeasoD, and examine it as tborougUj « he conkl. 
He got the book, and was so di^gnated with its low 
ynlgarity, that be coold scanty get hia own ooDsenl 
to give it a public notioe. He d^enmined, however, 
that his sermon should be a eloae review of the detes- 
table book, with a description, at the doee, of the life 
and character of its author. 

The day arriyed, and Mr. Mason found the house 
and the yard literally packed with people from all parts 
of the county. He made his way with much diflScolty 
to the pulpit, where he found a note, as follows : 

'' Me. Mason : Tho Paioeites threaten Ttoknee, bat let nothing tiiej 

WLj do, disturb or alarm you. Wa viU defend jon. Bead this to 

the congregation : " 

T'oors, 

8. 8. D. 

L.W.F. 

The note was read, and Mr. Mason proceeded to 
state tho order of his discourse, showing to the people, 
at the same time, Paine's book, which he said he had 
marked, and would read as occasion required, and 
prove it to be false, both by reason and the Bible. 

His discourse was calm, but pungent and convincing 
and was listened to with marked attention, and withont 
the least disturbance from the Paineites, though all in 
that neighborhood were present. 

At the dloee of the argument, a brother arose and 
moved that the discourse should be repeated in tlit 
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HetbodiBt ohiirch, upon the next Sabbath. This was 
earned unammoualy. 

The next Sabbath arrived^ and with it an immense 
oomgr^ation at the church, the Paineites being seated 
At the door, and aboat it. 

The discourse was repeated with many additional 
arguments, and with much power. At the close of 
the sermon, Mr. Mason proposed that the friends of 
the Bible should signify their belief in its divinity by 
standing up; and afterward that those who believed 
in the doctrine of Paine should signify this by standing 
up also. A short time was given for reflection, and 
then the call was made. 

Just then the leader of the infldel dub arosd and 
wished to make a statement. His manner was respect 
ful, and of course no one objected. Said he: *'I 
never did fuUy believe in Tom Paine, and I commenced 
with our dub more for amusement than to do any one 
an injury. I was raised by a religious mother, and 
shall never forget her. I am treating her memory 
badly, for she often warned me against infldels. And 
now," continued he, while be held up in his hand a 
book, *'if the preacher will take this book away with 
him, and it's all the one of the kind I know of, I will 
give it to him, and promise here that I will never read 
it any more, and go to work this day ana commence 
reading the Bible, and will read on until I get through." 
And bursting into tears, he made his way to the pul- 
pit, and presented to Mr. Mason, Paine's Age of Rea- 
son. The reader may readily condude what was the 
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state of feeliDg in the oongregalioii during this most 
touching transaction. Weeping was nniyeroal, while 
many signified their approbation of the yonng man's 
course by saying : ^^ We will pray for yon, and stand 
by you as long as yon remain among os." This young 
man, with a few of his comrades were soon found at 
the altar of prayer, and in the enjoyment of a good 
hope of a home in a better land. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

^Dm new Oircqit ■fleone in a Church — Th« Qmrdeii — ^Diffieulty about 
dress — ^The Widower — Request to be removed. 

Hb. Mason was appointed by the conference to 
— ^- circuit. He was glad that such a small drcnit 



was assigned him that year, in view of the amount of 
time he might have for study and general reading. 
He feared, however, that the support might be very 
small, and that, on this account, he might be greatly 
depressed in spirit. But, hoping for the best, he went 
onward, and was soon settled in a small log house at 
the extreme end of the village from where the church 
^ stood. He and his &mily often felt the great inconve- 
nience of this, and especially at night, in wet weather, 
and in the winter. But they readily excused the brethren 
for putting them into such a house, and in such a 
place, when they learned how poorly other preachers 
had been provided for, and how little they thought of 
the real wants of the preacher's family. It was con- 
cluded, as a matter of peace and comfort to the circuit, 
to be just as happy as the nature of the case would 
admit of. 

In a few weeks after Mr. Mason arrived on his cir- 
cuit, an appointment was made for a Dunkerd preacher 
to preach in the church in the village where he lived. 
This appointment brought together a very large con- 
gregation, many of whom were members of the 
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Dunkcrd church, and, of course, bad as long beards as 
tliey could produce, that being a distinguishing mark 
of their religion, together with coats made in veiy 
plain style, without buttons, but plentifhUy sn^Iied 
with hooks and eyes. When the oongr^ation had 
assembled, it was found that all could not be seated in 
the house. It was proposed to go to another church, 
which was much larger, if it could be obtained. His 
was no sooner named than permission wasf granted by 
members of that church who were then present. In 
due time the young preacher was engaged in his ser- 
mon, such as it was. He dealt ont error unsparingly, 
and was particular in his abuse of the Mediodists. 
At the close of the discourse, Mr. Mason thought it 
best to expose some of the errors that had been 
preached, and to defend the Methodists against the 
very unkind, if not ungentlemanly, attack that had 
been made upon them. His remarks were listened to 
with deep interest, and responded to by many at the 
very utmost pitch of their voice. One man in parti- 
culoi', who was distinguished for his eccentricities, was 
long and loud in his amens. And, by the way, this had 
been a^vcry wicked man in his day, but had reformed, 
and being easy in his circumstances, and a self-consti- 
tuted preacher, though not a member of any church, 
ho spent much of his time in going to protracted 
meetings, and preaching wherever he was invited. 
lie was universally esteemed as a pious man, though 
very singular in his manner. Mr. Mason called upon 
this man to make the concluding prayer — and such a 
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grayer! Loud enough to bo heard a mile, and con- 
laining special petitions for the conversion of the 
Donkerds, and more espedallj for the speedy and 
powerfnl conyersion of the young Dunkerd preacher. 
During the prayer there was immense noise and 
excitement, and as soon as it was closed it was fol- 
lowed by .very rapid singing. During tlie singing, 
our old Mend made it his business to go to all the old 
Dnnkerds personally, and exhort them to get religion. 
Taking them by the long beard with one hand, while 
the other was laid on the top of their heads, he would 
diake the beard with such violence, that its rapid pas- 
iage through the air, made a hissing noise not unlike 
the switching of a horse's tail in time of flies. While 
lie was thus switching their beards, he would exclaim 
in his loudest voice, and in his broken English, for he 
iras of Qerman descent : ^^Oot safe t'ese olt bart-heartet 
Fnnkers. No religion in t'at long peart. It must be 
in ta heart. Your religion is all outsite. Ye haf no 
puttons on ye coats, but ye haf 'ooks and eyes. No 
rdigion in 'ooks and eyes and proat-rimmed hats, ant 
no kallises on your trowsers." These, and similar 
expressions, of course, made the Dunkerds mad, while 
fliey excited great mirth in the audience. As soon as 
the hymn was closed, our eccentric old friend again 
went to prayer, and, as before, so now, he offered 
special prayers for the Dunkerds. 

During the prayer one Dunkerd after another began 
to leave the house ; and, as our old friend prayed with 
bis eyes open, he saw what was going on. Then he 
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said : ^* Ob, Lort 1 they can^t rtan' tlie fire/' They aiQ 
rnnnin' firom the speret Follow t'em mit ta fire. 
Porn Bin oat ob t^eir hearts. Pom off t'eir peartB, 
unt take t'eir religion from ta ontsite and put it in ta 
insito." By the time this eearcbing prayer was ended, 
not a Dunkerd conld be foond in the house; all had 
left. 

In fnll view of a very small allowance, Mr. Mason 
concladed to fix np the garden fenoe, and have it in 
good order for cnltiyatioli the next springy He carried 
rails from wherever he coold get them, and pnt his 
fence in such order as to preserve the garden irom 
the intrusion of pigs and cattle. This cost him mnch 
hard work, for the lot contained about half an acre, 
and the fence was almost worthless. 

Bat, when the spring-time arrived, how great was hii 
sorrow to find that the brethren had rented the lot to 
a brother to raise a crop of potatoes. Their reason for 
this was, that the other preachers had made no garden, 
and they did not suppose Mf. Mason would, as he 
seemed to be so fond of dress. Mr. Ma8<Mi intimated 
that he ought to be paid for repairing the fence. Bot 
no pay ever came, and he had no use of a garden tfasft 
season, except a small space that ho got from one of 
his neighbors to raise some peas and lettuce, and 
such other things as took but litde room. 

Some of the citizens seeing the need of a gardeii 
and its products, for the benefit of Mr. Mason's fSunily, 
very kindly furnished all the Vegetables that wen 
needed^ free of cost *, and^ as it turned out, the fiunilj 
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k^ere better supplied than they could have been from 
their own garden. 

Mr. Mason was disposed to do all the good he conld, 
and seeing some effect of his preaching on the congre- 
gation, he concluded to hold a protracted meeting. 
The meeting was commenced, after proper notice, and 
Tesnlted in an accession of a goodly number to the 
church. These were chiefly young females who had 
been raised in the viUage, and were yery fond of each 
other, and of Mr. Mason and his &mily . They called 
in a very familiar and friendly manner, almost every 
day. Soon after they united with the church they 
oondnded to get a kind of bonnet called hood, and 
each to have one like the other; and to have them 
ready at one time, and all go to class meeting with the 
new head-dress. It was a very simple kind of a bon- 
net, and cheap, and, at the same time, comfortable. 
But the bonnet gave great offense. One old sister 
who was noted for the plainness of her dress — the 
shortness of its waist, and the straightness in parti- 
cular, got up in the class meeting, and complained a 
great deal, and bitterly, too, about pride, and fashion, 
and curls, and new-&ngled bonnets. She said she 
had long prayed that the Methodists would never 
become fashionable, but it was no use; pride was 
coming in, and she must go out. This most devout 
and profound experience, so full of good sense and 
meekness, took deep hold upon the hearts of the young 
women, and they began to think of leaving the 

church. 

10 
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As soon as the class meeting was over, onr plidik 
old sister talked sharply to the girls about their pride, 
and told them they could not be Christians and wear 
those bonnets. ^' And," continued she, ^'if you want 
to be Methodists, be Methodists." This created much 
excitement and much ill feeling all through the vi Jage ; 
for it was well known that when our plain old sister 
went from home, she dressed just as fine, and just is 
fashionably as anybody ; so much so, that her nearest 
neighbors could hardly recognize h«r, when they saw 
her at a meeting twenty or tiiirty miles from home, or 
when they would meet her at any of the conferences. 

When Mr. Mason returned, on Monday evening, 
from one of his Sabbath appointments, he found the 
village very much excited, and quite a number of 
persons at his house, and among them the young 
women* who had been oflended the day before, at class 
meeting. Mr. Mason was at a loss to know how to 
manage this unpleasant affidr, so as to cure the evil and 
do no barm. He asked to be excused from any inter- 
ference in the matter until the next morning. Con- 
sulting with his wife, and a very judicious brother 
whom he called in, it was judged best to visit the plain 
old sister, and request her to go and see the young 
women, and make such expjlanation as she thought 
best, so as to heal up the difficulty. This was done, hot 
the sister was fully settled in the propriety of her 
course, and would do nothing. She said her face was 
set against pride of every sort, and she meant to pat 
it down. 
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*^But," said Mr. Mason ; ^'you should be careM not 
to hurt the feelings of any one." 

^^ If people's feelings are so easy hart, I want to have 
nothing to do with them. I have had the blessing 
of perfect love for about six years, and I mean to put 
down pride; it is my duty to do so." 

** But you should do what you think is your duty, 
in a Christian spirit. Now, if you think any one is 
doing wrong, you should go to that person alone, and 
tell him of his fault in a kind spirit." 

^^I know my duty, without your telling me, just as 
well as you do. And you need not talk, for your wife 
never goes out but she wears her vail — and it's nothing 
but pride." 

^'I will say nothing more to you, and will do the 
best I can to keep things as quiet as possible." 

^'Yes, you will side with those foolish girls, of 
course, and take a stand against me, though I am an 
old member." 

Mr. Mason concluded to visit each of the young 
women, and encourage them to pay no attention to 
the good old sister, but go on and do their duty as 
Christians. This they agreed to do, and became quite 
cheerful and happy. 

The next Sabbath, a few of them went to class 
meeting, but only to have their feelings wounded again, 
and more deeply than ever. On Monday morning 
they sent, notes to Mr. Mason, requesting their names 
to be taken from the class-book. Mr. Mason could not 
do this, and called in a few of the brethren as advisers^ 
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and suggested the propriety of forming a new class as 
a means of saving these young persona to the chnrcL 
This was agreed to, if a suitable leader could be ob- 
tained«. Mr. Mason suggested Bro. 0., a local preacha*, 
and that was agreed to also. The local preacher was 
called upon, and secured as the leader for the new class. 
This was made known to the young members, and 
others, who were dissatisfied. The class was soon 
formed, and peace was restored to the church and tbe 
community. From that time to the and of the year, 
things went on in the moat, happy manner, ezoept 
an occasional thrust from our old sister with the phun 
dress. 

But Mr. Mason had to endure a great deal of diffi- 
culty at his own house,^with the constant boring of 
an old widower, a county judge. This old brother, 
though sixty years of age, fell in love with a widow in 
a neighboring town. The judge shaved himsdf 
unusually dose, every two weeks, and perfumed him- 
self with the finest cologne he could get, blacked his 
boots to the finest polish, brushed his best suit most 
effectually, and readjusted the Spanish bean he had 
fastened in the inside of the crown of his hat, selected 
his finest linen pocket handkerchief, put on his gloves, 
and then walked down to Mr. Mason's to exhibit 
himself, and to get Mrs. Mason's opinion oC his fine 
appearance. 

He would say to Mrs. Mason, ^^ Ain't I a fine sise, 
and rather portly in appearance ; and then I 'm judge; 
wont all this be a fine reconmiendation to the widow! " 
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After pasBing review he would monnt his horse and 
ride off to see his lady-lore. Spending that eyening, 
and part of the next day, he would return, either very 
sober, and somewhat downcast, or in such find spirits 
that he smiled upon everybody, and every thing. 
The judge was not suspected of being very pious, but 
finding his lady-love a member of the church, he 
became very devoted ; went to class meeting, to prayer 
meeting, and to preaching, on all occasions. And what 
was uncommon, he proposed family prayer in the 
house of his married daughter, with whom he was 
then living. 

Eveiy time the judge returned firom a courting ex- 
pedition he would make no delay in calling on Mr. 
Mason, to tell him, confidentially, of course, of all that 
had taken place. This would take, sometimes, a whole 
day, and sometimes longer. 

Mr. Mason became so familiar with the judge's &loq 
that he could always tell how he had succeeded ; and 
Mrs. Mason, when she would see him coming, would 
either say, being directed by the rigidity of the muscles 
of the judge's face, or by their extremely relaxed con- 
dition, and by the character of his step : ^' The judge 
has had a fine time," or, ^' the judge has had a gloomy 
time." No statement of his was needed, for his face 
always told the stoiy in the most impressive manner. 
It was quite evident, however, from the beginning, from 
the judge's own statement of the case, that there was 
no hope of success. The widow always managed to 
have company engaged on the evening of the judg&'a 
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visit. This he regarded, at first, as a mark of respect; 
but as it was so uniform a thing, he finally concladfid 
it was not all right And especially as he ooold hsTB 
no private conversation with the widow, except a few 
words in the morning, before he left for home. 

Mr. Mason and his wife saw very clearly that Am 
jndge was hoaxing himself, and, out of pure compaasioii, 
determined to tell him he conld not succeed with that 
lady. They did so; but the jndge did not take it 
kindly. In the conrse of a few weeks, however, he 
fonnd, to his great mortification, tiwt Mr. Mason and 
his wife were right. He received throngh the poet 
office, a newspaper, with the following notice, with a 
very heavy black mark drawn round it. 

^^ Married, on , by Kev. , Mr. and 

Mrs. , both of this town." The judge looked, 

and looked at this notice, and took off his glasses and 
rubbed them with his handkerchief, and looked again. 
It was so : it could not be denied, and running down to 
Mr. Mason's with the newspaper in his hand, he mshed 
into the house, and exclaimed: "My golly it's so." 

"What is so}" asked Mrs. Mason. 

*^Why, the widow's gone;" and handing the paper 
oyer, he said : ^^ Just look there ; it's too bad; it's too 
bad; I'm ruined; I never loved a woman better in 
my life, and I have spent more than twenty dollars in 
tavern bills, in trying to get her, and now she's gone, 
that scamp got her ftt last." 

"Perhaps it's another person," said Mrs. Mason, 
looking at the marriage i^otjc^. 
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'* No it aint," said the judge. "She 's the only widow 
of that name in that town." And with this the judge 
snatched the newspaper from Mrs. Mason, and off he 
want in great confusion. 

The judge had made confidents of a great many 
persons, in the courtship aflair, and, of course, had to 
yiBit them all, and show them the awful notice, and 
pour out his grief. 

At first, this excited some sympathy, but at last it 
eoEcited universal roin of laughter. And such remarks 
as the following, were veiy common. ^*01d fools are 
the worst of fools." " Anything but a widower court- 
ing." "Widowers put on such airs, and are so polite, 
it's sickening to see them strutting about." " Wonder 
if he remembers how he used his first wife!" 

But the judge was not to be defeated ; a wife he 
must have, and would have. And going into his old 
toilette arrangements, he prepared himself for a pro- 
tracted meeting that was being held some ten miles 
off. Arriving at the meeting, he took his seat near 
tbe stand, and made some very critical examinations 
on the women's side of the house. At last he saw a 
fiice he liked ; and afber meeting hd took Mr. Maspn 
aside to inquire who that lady was. Just then, the 
lady passed by where they were standing. Mr. Mason 
knew her well. "That's Mrs. W.," said he, "and she 
will just suit you. She has a small farm, and her 
children are all married and gone, except one little 
boy. C!ome, and I will give you an introduction to 
her." 
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^'Agreed,'' said the jndge; and off they went to 
where Mrs. W. was preparing to get on her hone. 
After the introdoction, the judge rery politely proposed 
to assist her in mounting her horse. And to mike 
still surer work of it, he proposed riding home with 
her. This was most graciously accepted, and in two 
months, Mr. Mason had the pleasure of getting a five 
dollar gold piece from the judge, for making him and 
the widow one flesh. 

Of course the fee was very acceptable, for Mr. Hsflon 
had secured but little money from his circuit, and then 
had not one copper. And of course the judge was 
pleased with his new wife. 

The time for the last quarterly meeting arrived, and 
it was found that Mr. Mason had received, in all, but 
ninety dollars, and no hope of more. He was in debt 
and knew not how to pay. He had scdd his old carriage 
and harness, and many of his books, but the price of 
them was gone, and still he was in debt, and his family 
had but few clothes, and he knew not what to do. 
Difficulties stared him in the &ce from every quarter. 

He concluded that he could not go to conference for 
want of money, and that he could not get a poorer or 
worse circuit, and detennined to ask the elder to send 
him some where else. The brethren in the quarterly 
conference did not like this, and the elder, to show 
his devotion to the work, said that Bro. Mason might 
as well stay there as anybody else; and intimated 
that any preacher could get his support, if he would 
do his work. 
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Mr. Mason had labored hard, and had nearly 
doubled the memberBhip of the church, and was not 
willing to haye it intimated Chat he did not do his 
work. All present agreed Chat he had worked hard. 

Mr. Mason rose in his place, and said, most posi- 
tirely, Chat he must be removed, or he would locate, 
and that he wonld write to the Bishop to Chat efl^. 

Mr. Mason did write to the bishop, and was remored. 
Bnt^oht the place! Cheplacel 
11 
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CHAPTER YII. 

The Meziean DoUir— TI10 Funilj Oaniage— The Hranted Hooie- 
The tniTeliog ezpenae— The peck of onione— TroaUad mind. 

At THE close of the year Mr. Mason had but one 
dollar in the world, and he feared that some cucom^ 
stance might occur, before he heard of his next circuit, 
that might take that away, and leaye him without a 
penny. Days and nights rolled on heavily during the 
session of the conference; but at last the information 

came, that Mr. Mason was appointed to circuit, 

about forty miles distant. He had sold his carriage, 
and the price was gone; he had sold his horse to pay 
some debts, and to get some clothing for himself and 
family, and had one dollar left. With this he must 
pay his expenses to his circuit. What to do he knew 
not. None of the brethren seemed willing to take him 
unless he could pay them, and pay down was out of 
the question. 

He finally determined to pack up what little house- 
hold goods he had, and leave them until he could get 
a man on his new circuit to come for them. To this 
some of the good brethren objected, by saying they 
must have the house for their next preacher. It was 
determined, however, to leave the goods in the house, 
and, that, if the preacher came before they were re- 
moved, they might be set outside of the house, or 
packed in one corner. This question being settled, 
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the next one was, as to how the &mily would get off. 
No one conld be found to undertake this, except a good 
hearted butcher, and he had nothing but one horse, 
and his meat wagon, to do it with. As this was the 
only alternative it must be employed. So Mr. Mason 
and the butcher put their heads together to fix up the 
meat wagon, so as to be comfortable for Mrs. Mason 
and her child. The wagon could easily be seated, but 
the question as to a cover, seemed to be a hard one. 
1%^ at last concluded to get some hoops from a sugar 
hogshead^ and make bows of them, and to fasten a 
sheet over these bows as a covering. This was accor- 
dingly done, and promised to be rather a fine affair. 
But after it was finished, and Mr» Mason became free. 
from the excitement of inventing, and in a calm con- 
versation with his wife, they both concluded that, as 
they were known by many on the road, and as the 
country through which they were to pass was thickly 
settled, they could not endure the thought of going by 
daylight. In this they gave way to pride of character, 
but more especially to their respect for Methodism. . 
They could not consent to anything that might seem 
to expose the members of the church, or to cause them 
any mortification of feeling. 

It was determined to start in the evening and ride 
all night, so that they might arrive at some point on 
the circuit about daylight. 

All passed off cheerfully until about the middle of the 
night, when the child became very restless and sick, 
ao much so, that they felt compelled to stop al a \K<7Qsni 
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and take a little rest, and try to asoertain what wai 
the matter with the little one. Mr. Mason firanUy 
told the innkeeper who he was, and that he had paid 
his last dollar to the man who was then taking them 
to the circuit. The innkeeper said some seyere things 
about church members not supporting their preadien 
better. ^^And," said he, ^^I'm no member of any 
church, but, Mr. Mason, you shall haye anything yoa 
want, free of charge." 

Mr. Mason thanked him, and said he knew it was 
very late, and that all the family were in bed, but if 
some coffee could be procured, it might be of service 
bc||bh to his wife and child. 

^* With pleasure," said the innkeeper; ^^you shall have 
it if I should wake up eveiy soul about the house.'' 

In about twenty minutes, some first-rate coffee wss 
forthcoming, and after each had partaken of it they 
felt quite refreshed, and the child was better, and off 
they started on their journey in the meat wagon. The 
after part of the night was very pleasant and clear, 
^nd about daylight, when the birds began to sing, aU 
were joyful and happy. Mrs. Mason was quite cheerM 
and the child kept up a constant scene of pleasurable 
excitement. It enjoyed the jolting of the meat wagon 
over some very rocky road they had entered upon; 
and none were more joyful than the good nat(iied 
butcher in earning his Spanish dollar. 

Arriving at Bro. S.'s, about breakout time, they were 
very cordially received, and invited to an excellent 
country break£a&t, of hot coffee^ and good bread and 
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butter, with some nice broiled ham. After all had 
feasted, the butcher made his exit into an adjoining 
Beighboibood, to purchase &t cattle, leaving behind 
him, however, die hoops and sheet that had so faith- 
fully protected them from tiie damp air of the night 
before. 

The all absorbing question with Mr. Mason and his 
wife, was a house. They inquired of Bro. 8., if he 
knew where one could be obtained ; but as he did not, 
he very kindly offered to do all he could to assist in 
procuring one. Two of his horses were soon saddled, 
and at the gate, ready for a search for a parsonage. 
It was thought best to go to the only village within 
the bounds of the circuit, for it was certain there was 
no empty house any where else on the circuit. In a 
little time Mr. Mason and Bro. S. were in town, in 
dose council with Bro. F., the recording steward. The 
result of this council showed dearly that there was but 
one vacant house in all the county, and that was a 
large house, with sixteen rooms, which had been built 
for a hotel. The council adjourned to look at the 
house, for it was but a short distance from where they 
were. Brother F. had no difficulty in getting the key, 
and the preacher and his two brethren were soon in 
the house. They found it well finished and in good 
order. 

" We can't live here,"^said Mr. Mason. " The rent 
for such a house as this will be more than my salary." 

" Never mind that," said Bro. F., "you will, perhaps, 
be surprised when I tell yon that no one has lived m 
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I 

thiB boQBe for several years, and that the owner oo^ 
asks twenty five dollars a year for it." 

^^ You surprise me," said Mr. Mason. ^^Oijtmeiitj 
five dollars for such a house as this I" 

'^ Tes," said Bro. F., ^^ and I believe, rather than not 
have it occnpied by some one who will take care of 
it, it can be got for nothing." 

'* What will I do with it?" said Mr. Mason, "we 
have nothing to furnish it with ; not more than will 
furnish two rooms." 

^' Oh, never mind that," said Bro. F., ^' jnst take ike 
house, and use as much of it as you need, and let the 
balance go." 

^^What does this mean?" anxiously inquired Mr. 
Mason. ^^A house like this vacant for years I there 
must be something wrong about it in some way." 

^^ Oh," said Bro. F., ^^ the owner is a singular sort of 
a man, and rich, and cares nothing about renting it 
out for a tavern, for there is so little business done in 
that line, in this town." 

^^Is there not a great deal of travel on this turnpike 
now ! " asked Mr. Mason. 

^^No," said Bro. F.; ^^when this house was bnih 
there was, but the pike south of us has taken the travel 
from this road." 

^^Who is the agent for this house?" asked Mr. 
Mason. 

Brother F. said he had been acting as agent 

^^We^," said Mr. Mason, ^^ I am not quite satisfied 
with the house, but aa it seems to be the only one I 
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get, I ^ivill take it, and if I should stay in it the 
' lAole year, I can cultivate that large garden," pointing 
oat tfaroQ^ the back window to a beantifhl lot snr- 
xonnded by a good fence. 

'^ Yes, yon can," said Bro. F., ^^and make fiom it 
• more than the rent of the house." 

<< All right," sdd Mr. Mason, '' I will take it. And 
now I must have some one to go for my goods as soon 
as possible — ^Whom cani get? " 

Bro. F. looked at Bro. 8., and said: ^^I know of no 
one who can do that as easily as Bro. 8. He has 
a good wagon and team, and can do it well." 

"Not this week," said Bro. 8., "but I can start 
on Monday, if I can get some money to defray my 
expenses." 

" I have none," said Mr. Mason, " I gave the last, 
and only dollar I had to the man who brought me to 
the circuit." 

"Never mind that," said Bro. F., "it will all be 
right. Just you go, and you shaU have the money." 

In ten days from that time, Mr. Mason and his 
&mily were snugly fixed up in two of the rooms of the 
big house. 

"It's such a noisy, dismal, lonely house," said Mrs. 
Mason, one morning after Mr. Mason had been out on 
his circuit for nearly a week. 

"What makes you think so}" asked Mr. Mason, 
" do you hear any noise at night ? " 

" Yes, indeed," answered Mrs. Mason. " The night 
after you left, I heard something like a man walking 
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about throDi^ the home, and abutting tib room doon 
np •tain." 

''Oh,''8aidMr.Maaon, ^^yommenlitUn acand, 
not being naed to snch a laxgei empif boiiaa; aady 
betide this, the rooms are werj ti^t, and n litde noise 
sounds like a great noise." 

''Indeed," said Mrs. Mason, ''I was not deoeiml; 
there certainly was aomething in the hoose, and I 
cannot stay in it alone any more," 

''Oh, well I know it mnst be rery I<mely fin- yon," 
said Mr. Mason, "and I will get some one to stay with 
yon at night, while I am gone, nntil I can get time to 
go for one of my sisters ; and this I will do as soon 
as I can bny a horse, and borrow a carriage." 

" I do wish you would, for I do not see how I csn 
stay here alone," answered Mrs. Mason, in her most 
importuning manner. 

" I roust leave to-morrow, in order to be at my 
appointment at night, at Bro. D's., and I will go now 
and see if I can get some one to stay with you," said 
Mr. Mason ; and getting his palm leaf hat, off he went. 

He called on Bro. F., to inquire who he might likely 
secure to stay with his wife at night, while he was gone. 
Bro. F. seemed a little confused, and suggested that, as 
they were strangers, it would be hard to get any one; 
and scratching his head, as if in a deep study, he 
finally named old Sister M., showing Mr. Mason, st 
the same time, where she lived. 

Mr. Mason soon found himself in the neat little 
house, where Sister M. lived, and engaged in pleasant 
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ouiTonKMioii. Sister M. said ahe Iiad intended to call 
cm Mz9. Maaon, but had not been well, but would do 
80 aa aoon aa ahe conM. 

'' I jnat called," aaid Mr. Maaoa, ''to see if I could 
get yon to atay with my wife at night, while I am 
gone. She is very lonely there by herself, and, aa soon 
aa I can, I will get one of my sisters to stay with her." 

'' Not for the world," said Sister H. '' That house 
is haunted, and nobody can live in it It has been 
tried for years, and eveiy family had to leave it." 

'' You surprise me," said Mr. Mason ; '' that house 
haunted 1 " 

'' Tee, indeed^ it is," said Sister M., '' and many a 
night haye some of the men gone down there just to 
see, and they always heard noises like some one walking 
ikbout, and slammiog to the doors." 

Hr, Mason did not believe in haunted houses or 
ghosts, but this seemed to be a strong case. He 
begged Sister M. not to tell his wife, for it would make 
her miserable* 

'' Not a word will I say, for you will soon find it out 
yourself," said Sister M. 

Mr. Mason determined to search the house all 
through, before night, and lock all the doors up stairs, 
and then look out for the transactions of the night. 

This he did in such a manner as not to excite any 
suspicion in Mrs. Mason's mind. After retiring to 
bed, they engaged in conversatioi) about their pros- 
pects for the coming year, and what was the hope of 
doing good, and getting their support. 
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^^ Listen," said Mrs. Mason, ^^ there's that ndse 
again." They both kept quiet, and beard distinctly 
what seemed to be a man walking abont np stairs 
and opening and shutting the doors. And the longer 
they listened, the louder and more distinct was the 
noise. 

Finally, Mr. Mason determined to get up and see; 
and going up stairs, he found everything just as he 

had left it in the afternoon. Betuming, he said to his 
wife, "All is safe." 

He had been in bed but a little time before the noise 
commenced again, and got louder and louder, until he 
concluded to look again. He went up stairs and 
opened the rooms, but could see nothing. The noise 
then conmienced in some of the empty rooms down 
stairs. He thought it was his wife, but on going 
down, he found her in bed, and she said she had 
been perfectly quiet all the time. The rooms were 
searched, but nothing could be seen; and what the 
noise meant, or where it came from, they could not 
determine. 

They resolved to lie still, and just let it take its 
course ; and so they did, the noise going on all night, 
with occasionally a sharp rap as if a broom handle had 
fallen on the floor. 

, No one would consent to stay with Mrs. Mason, and 
as the last resort, she concluded to stay at Bro. F.'s 
while Mr. Mason was away, until he could get time to 
go for his sister. Meanwhile it was the united belief 
and testimony of all, both in tqpm and county, that 
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the house was haunted, and on that acconnt no one 
wcold live in it 

Strange aoooonts were given as to the canse. Some 
said a traveler had stopped at that house, when it 
was a tavern, and had been robbed and murdered. 
Others said the landlord had murdered his wife, and 
buried her in the cellar. And some said the house 
Iiad been a place for gamblers, and counterfeiters, and 
that men had been seen going in there, who had never 
come out alive. And still another party said the inn- 
keeper's daughter had strangled her baby in one of the 
rooms, and that was the cause. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Mason concluded that he and 
his &mily would not be injured, and, that, as a matter 
af manly and Christian fortitude, they would stay ; and 
Mrs. Mason, being a woman of great firmness when 
she concluded to do anything, fully agreed with her 
husband that they might stay in the house in perfect 
safety, though they might be very greatly annoyed. 

But when they reflected upon the kind of houses 
they had lived in, and what was their condition then, 
they almost gave up the hope of being comfortable as 
long as they remained in the itineracy. 

The first quarterly meeting came on, and when the 
quarterly conference was convened, the committee con- 
cluded to give the preacher the usual allowance, and 
his table and traveling expenses, and house rent. Some 
complaint was made about the rent of the house being 
so high, but they concluded they might as well pay it, for 
it was all t^e house that could be had. 
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One brother asked for the amonnt of traveling 
expense ; when the bill of Bro. S. for moving the goods 
was presented, and the bill of one dollar for moving 
the family. It was suggested that part of the bill 
might have been saved, if Bro. Mason had left his 
fiunily to be brought in the same wagon with the 
household goods. But, as it was, it was thought best 
to pay the bill, and be done with it. Brother Mason 
hoped that the brethren would give him some money. 
He said he had none, and his family were nearly out 
of provision, and he had been compelled to go in 
debt for what they had lived upon since they had been 
on circuit. But, alas I the money was all gone, when 
the traveling expenses were paid, and the presiding 
elder had got what was coming to him for that quarter. 

After some effort, however, each brother throwing 
in a little, the sum of one dollar and ten cents was 
lecured. 

Mr. Mason was sad, and asked if he might not have 
the collection that would be taken up the next day. 
That was agreed to. The collection came, but it was 
only three dollars. Four dollars and ten cents now in 
hand, was all Mr. Mason had for his family expenses 
for the next three months. 

The only hope was, that some of the brethren would 
make some presents, in the way of something to live 
upon. But no one did this, except one sister, the wife 
of a wealthy fEumer, who brought in one day, a peck of 
very fine onions. They were very thankfully received, 
far Mr. Mason and his wife were fond of onions. 
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At the next quarterly meeting, however, the good 
sister sent in her bill for the onions, with a request 
that she might have a credit for that much quarterage. 
It was small, but still it was a credit for something. 
This was all that good sister paid that year. 

Years of toil and privation had almost broken Mr. 
Mason^ spirit, bnt still he felt it to be his duty to 
I»reaoh. He saw other ministers who did much less 
work than he did, looking cheerfdl and happy, and 
getting a comfortable support, and it grieved him. 
The question often came up in his mind, ^^ Why is it that 
the Methodists, who are so numerous, and, generally 
good lir IB, do not pay their ministers like members 
of oth^ churches ? " He thought, if he had a station , 
he might teach school, or hire as a salesman in a store, 
and get along in tiiat way. His wife became despond- 
ing also, and many a night did she pass in bitter tears. 
They looked at their little boy growing up, but could 
see no hope of giving him an education, nor of having 
anything upon which they couljl lean for support in 
old age. Weeks of despondency, and but few of the 
necessaries of life, wrought deeply upon their health, 
and resulted in the protracted illness of Mrs. Mason, 
and the loss oi that vivacity of spirit and elastic step, 
which had always been a prominent feature in her 
character. 

Still, they fondly hopecl for better times, or for an 
appointment near some of their friends, where thqr 
might look to them for comfort and support. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Tlie Prajer-MeetiDg— Difficulty with a BonuBh 

The soit of clothes. 

When Mr. Mason went to his next place of labor, 
he was met bj the stewards and class leaders of the 
chnrch, and informed that a very troublesome prayer 
meeting existed in that congregation, and that it mnst 
be broken up. 

" How is this? " said Mr. Mason ; ^^ a troublesome 
prayer meeting I How can a prayer meeting be trou- 
blesome ? " 

^^ Stop," said one of the brethren, ^' till we tell you 
all about it, and then you can judge for yourself. We 
have a good sister here who is yeiy zealous, and, withal, 
is very talkative and very noisy, both in the church 
and in the communily ; she is always in trouble about 
something, and is very often before the church on 
some charge, either for talking too much, or. for 
something else.'' 

^^Let us hear about the prayer meeting, brother. * 

" Yes, but I wish to give you the whole histoiy of it 
before these brethren, so that you may see all about it" 

** Proceed, brother,'' 

^^ Well, as I was going to say, this sister is very 
troublesome, and we don't know what to do with her. 
She will haf e the prayer meeting, notwithstanding all 
we can do. She gets all the young female members of 
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the Ghorch together at her house, and she assists them 
in putting np their hair, so it won't Ml down when 
tiiey are shouting. She stioks their hair foil of hair- 
pins, and then gets them to shake their heads to see 
if the hair is put up in the right way. 

This is always done in the evening, just before 
meeting time, and when the time comes, they all go to 
to the class-room, in the basement of the church, and 
set up such a screaming, and shouting, and &lling 
down, that all the boys in town are soon collected 
about the door and windows, and make use of all sorts 
of yile language. They can't get in, for the door is 
always locked." 

^^Is this injuring the character of the church, 
brothel" 

" Yes, indeed, it is." 

" Why don't you stop it I " 

*^ We can't, without getting into a great difficulty 
in the church." 

" Well, if I touch it, will it not injure me, just at 
the beginning of the year, and follow me injuriously 
as long as I am here ? " 

" Well, I don't know— it may; but we," looking at 
the other brethren, ^^ will all stand by you." Here all 
answered in the affirmatiye. 

" But, as I was going to say, they jump about in 
the class-room till they all get exhausted, and then 
they &11 down on the floor, and remain there until it 
is Tery late, sometimes it is midnight. And then they 
get up and find it all dark, the candles having burnt 
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out, and they open the door, and the boys msh in and 
grab the young gfarlB, and go home with than, and 
very often sit in the door of their &thePft honae, or in 
the kitchen, nntil it ia broad daylight" 

^^Have you no regolar prayer meeting that theee 
people may attend!" 

^^Oh, yes, bnt they never oome to onr rsgnlar 
prayer meeting. Theiy say we are prond, and have 
no religion, becaose we make no noise, and they wont 
come among nB«" 

^ Why don't yon go to their meeting, and keq> them 
in order!" 

^^ Well, I suppose we never thought of that; bat 1 
think now, it's the very thing," and taming to the 
brethren, he asked their opinion. They all agreed to 
it, and concluded to be there the next night of meeting. 

The next prayer meeting night arrived, and, sore 
enough, they were all there, Mr. Mason among the rest. 
Of course he must lead the meeting, and in doing so 
he used the standard hynm book, and started the tunes 
himself. The slowest tones he could think of were 
his choice, in view of keeping down the exoitenieiit. 

The meeting passed along smoothly, until just as the 
benediction was being pronounced. Just then our 
good sister started up, in her heavy voice, one of her 
spiritual songs. But a few verses of it were song befi>re 
a scene beggaring all deecripticm took place. Scream- 
ing, jumping, dapping of hands and Ming down. 
Nothing could be done to allay this frenzy, and all 
wem compelled to wait until it would cease by its owbl 
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ezhanstion. This took place at a very late boar, and 
the only improvement the presence of the brethren 
effected, was that of keeping the boys away from tiie 
door and window, and from going home with the 
Bisters. This was thought to be quite an improvement, 
«iid the brethren were quite cheered with the hope of 
extirpating the great evil. 

The next night of the meeting, however, none of the 
brethren were there, and Mr. Mason had to brook the 
storm alone. Before the meeting was opened in the 
regular way, the good sisters began singing that 
apiritnal song conmiencing, 

*' Oh I how channing, haw charmiDg, how channing, 
It JeBos, he is." 

And before the song was half finished, the people 
were in a perfect uproar. Mr. Mason could do nothing 
but look on in amazement. And often, during this 
meeting, the sisters would shake his hand with great 
violence, and ask him why he did not shout ; and if 
he was not happy. And not only one, but many, in- 
timated that if he had plenty of religion, and was not 
so proud, he would shout too. All this was hard to 
understand by Mr. Mason, and had to be endured for 
the time being. 

At a late hour this scene closed, and Mr. Mason 
detenxiRed to have nothing more to do with it, for he 
plainly saw that the brethren would not stand by him, 
and that he must unquestionably get into difficulty, 
if he aftempted to cure what was an obvious eviL 
meeting went on for some months, and finally 
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broke down by a difficulty originating among its 
friend^, and the wpalsion from the church of the good 
sister who was its main leader. 

There was a small meeting-house some miles from 
where Mr. Mason lived, the neighboriiood around 
whioh was chiefly of the Bomish order; and this 
meeting-house, though it did not belong to the Boman- 
ists — ^it was a frM meeting house — ^was secured for a 
priest to have servioe in every four weeks. At one 
of these meetings, several Protestant ministers were 
present. Father O^Bafferty, fcnr that was the priest's 
name, took occasion, at this time, to say very hard 
things about all heretics ; and, to be specific, he said 
heretics were all the Presbyterians, all the Baptists, 
all the Methodists, and, in a word, all who were not in 
the Catholic churohyi At the dose of his abusive 
harangue, he gave liberty to any one to ask qnestions, 
and promised that he would answer them. 

One very rough looking man, who did not appear to 
belong to any church, arose and asked why the Papists 
burned the Bible, and heretios, and why they were ex- 
posed to dvil liberty. He said he had read of these 
things, and wished to have some more information. 

At this, Father O'Bafferty took fire, and stamped his 
feet upon the floor, and said it was all a lie ; Catholics 
never burned the Bible, they loved it; and th^ never 
burned heretics, and they were always the firiends of 
liberty. 

Our friend took all this very coolly, and simply re- 
marked that it was a bad sign to see a priest get ao aqpy* 
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<< Yon 're an impertinttit man. Yon lie, when yon 

My I am angiy*" 

Hr* Joiie9, for that was onr firiend'a name, insisted 
that be was right, and that the priest was mad* 

*^ Yon 're an impertinent h^pirtic, and yon have spoken 
• Ue.^ 

' ^^I will not be insnlted by yon^ for I see yon are a 
yeiy bad man, and have a very bad canse. Now/' 
taid be; ^4 here affirm, and stand prepared to prove 
that Papists have bnmed the Bible, that they have 
bnmed^ Piotestants, and that they are oppoaed, not 
Mily to dyil Ub^rj^, bnt to the education of the 
people." 

^^ Yon^ an impertinent man.'^ 

^^Kothiag yon can say will offend me. And I 
diallenge yon to iheet me on these questions. Look 
at the BiUe bnraing in Kew T<Mrk, and look at Fox's 
Bock fifMartyra.'^ 

^FoK^ Bodk of Hartyrs is a lie, got up by Fro- 
tsstanta." 

^^ It is tme, in all it says, and it has not told the 
half of Ihe wicked conduct of Papists." 

" IfB a lie." 

** Prove it a lie, if yon dare." 

By this time there was great commotion in the 
oongr^ation. The Papists were mad, and the Pro- 
testants were laughing at the coolness of Jones, and 
the rage of O'Bafferfy . 

Jonea oootinned: ^^I press these questions, and 
challenge yon to take them up if you dare." 
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" Ton 're an impertineDt man.'* 

^^But I insist on the qnestions, and if yon are a 
gentleman, which I very much donbt, yon will answer 
these qnestioBB as yon promised.'' 

^^ I promised no such thing." 

^^ I appeal to the house I " and jnst as he said this, 
the people cried out : ^^ The priest opened the way and 
must answer.'' 

Here, a gentleman approached the priest and urged 
him to be calm, and to answer the questions. But 
this only made the priest's anger run higher, and he 
affirm^ that he would have nothing more to do with 
that impertinent man, pointing to Mr. Jones. 

^^Oh^ you can't excite me, Mr. CBafferty, I am 
more of a Christian, though I belong to no church, 
than to get angry. Now," said he, ^* if I were a priest, 
and guilty of the crime of burning the Bible, I might 
get mad ; but, thank fortune, I'm no Oatholic priest." 

O'BafEerty here got up and asked if there was any 
respectable gentleman in the house, with whom he 
could discuss these questions. 

^^ Yes I yes I " came firom all directions ; *^ here's 
five Methodist preachers, and any one of them is good 
enough to debate those questions." 

" Methodist preachers, indeed ; some of them are as 
old as their religion." 

^^ Not quite," said one, rising to his feet. 

" You're a Methodist, are you t " 

^^ Yes, sir," was the reply, '^ and I am ready to 
discusB any or all of the questions, that have been 
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proposed, at any time. And," continued Mr. Taylor, 
for that was his name, ^^I will prove firom history, 
and from the practice of the 'Bomish church, that 
it is guilty of aD that friend Jones diarges upon it.'' 

^^111 have nothing to do with any Methodist, for 
they are the yery worst of heretics, and ignorant." 

^^Bnt you must; and if the congregation will hear 
me, I will now proceed to give some facts." 

^Hear 1 hear ! I " came from fifty voices. Mr. Taylor 
took his place near the priest, and commenced; but 
bef(»e he had gone lltr, the priest jumped up in a 
dreadful rage, and vocifiarated ^^ It's all a lie," and left 
the house. 

Mr. Taylor, however, w^t on with his arguments 
for more than an hour, and so completely vanquished 
the papal scheme, that the people present determined 
that O'Bafierty should never preach in that house 
again. This ended Bomanism there. 

Toward die dose of the year, Mr. Mason found 
himself in great need of a suit of clothes. But as he 
had received but a very small amount of money, and 
was somewhat in debt, he knew not what to do. Mrs. 
Mason had repaired and darned the coat, the vest 
and the pants, until she fsould do nothing more with 

Mr. Mason saw no hope of a suit of clothes for 
ccmferenoe, unless some young people, whom he knew 
to be courting, should get married, and call upon him 
for his services. This, however, was very uncertain, 
80 much so, that it could not be depended upon^ Every 
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day made the clothee worse, and worse, until Mr. Mason 
felt ashamed to go out of the house. 

finally, Mis. Mas^n determined to laake one moie 
effort at repairing, and getting all Mr. Mmqu'b old 
coats and vests together, she sat down to patch and 
repair her hnsband's clothes. She WDold f¥^^¥^m^ 
langh, and sometimes cry, at their limited maaaa; and 
then again she wonld condnde it was all ri^t. 

One afternoon, while she was engaged in lepairing 
tha4dothes, with old coats, and yests, and panti lyiog, 
all over the fikxMr, a gentleman called and inquired fe 
Mr. Mason. 

^^He is not in," said Mrs. Mascxi, ^^bnt if joi& haYO 
any bosiness that lean do,I will cheerfully attend to it" 

^^Well, I have a small account against Mr. Mason, 
and called to see if he could pay it" 

''How much is it!" 

'' It is seven dollars." 

*' What is the gentleman's nama that tbe iMMf is 
coming tot" 

''Mr. Davis, of k— . Qe gave it to me to ooUeot^'' 

"You are an officer, I suppose!" 

" Yes, ma'am, but there is uo cost onthi<iaBeooi»t,|fcod 
there shall be none if the money is paid ia one week." 

Mrs. Mason burst into a flood of tears, and told the 
stranger how they were situated, and what she was 
then doing to make her husband look a littie decent 
The stranger said he was not at all surprised, fix he 
had heard before tbi^ Mr. Mason had great difficulty 
iu getting along ou his Bn\^ (^owwRee. 
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''Bat," said he, ''yon will please give yourself no 
ineasiness about this failL It shall not be i^ressed ;" 
ad taking up his large pocket-book and hat, he left. 
f r. Mason soon came in, and heard of the yisitof. 
le knew where the acoonnt was fix)m, and what it was 
3(r, bat said he was not able to pay it, unless he could 
ell his horse, or some of his books. 

ne went to his bookcase, but could find no book 
hat he thought he could spare. He had but few, 
mi they were good, and such as he needed almost 
iveiy day. He found four volumes, however, that he 
onduded to dispose of; and wrapping them in 
«per, he started out to make sale of them. He went 
icom house to house, but no one wanted the books, 
mlees they oqpld get them it a very low price, much 
ower than they cost. Ur. Mason returned home 
without making a sale,' and concluded to trust to 
?rovidence, quietly, for the future. 

Next morning, just after breakfiut, a stranger called 
rery abruptly, and without any ceremony left a bundle, 
which he said was ibr the preacher. The stranger left, 
tnd the bundle was soon opened. It contained doth 
or a coat, cassimere for pants, a satin vest pattern, a 
>lack cravat, a very fine delaine dress pattern, a pair 
if ladies' gloves, ten yards of bleached cotton, and 
he following note, without a name, with the bill of 
ICr. Davis receipted : 

"ICr. Maaon will pleaie call on Mr. — — ^ a vary good tailor, and 

iaTO hia meaanre taken for a suit of dothes. Tht taiknr ia paid for 

taking tha elothaa." 
IS 
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And in a postscript was the following: 

"Keu, Mason will please go to Mr. — — ^s itora» and get goods k 
tlw smoQnt of twsntj doUan." 

No one can imagine the effect of this; neither Mr. 
nor Mrs. Mason had any idea where these things came 
from. They knew, however, that the officer was the 
canse of it ; bat did not suppose he was at all the 
expense himself. 

The figuring now began as to what sort of a coat — a 
frock or dress-coat. Finally, a frock coat was deter- 
mined upon, and made accordingly. The next figuring 
was as to what should be bought with the twenty 
dollars. All the plans were made out, and Mrs. 
Mason went to the store. After she had got all she 
wanted, there were two dollars coming to her, and she 
told the merchant to let it stand for another time. He 
asked her, in a low Toice, if she had any money. She 
replied that she had not. The merchant pulled out 
his drawer, and gave her four half dollars. 

In a week, Mr. Mason had his new suit, and it fitted 
him well; and Mrs. Mason had herself, and her little 
boy dr^sed in new clothes, out and out. They were 
very thankful indeed, and the more so when they con- 
eluded that the two dollars would just be enough of 
spending mon^ for Mr. Mason, on his way to oonfe- 
renoe and home again. Shadows had ^fdlen upon 
them, but now it was sunshine. 
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CHAPTEB IX. 

Soenei at a Oamp Meeting— Publishing the Bans — The 
wedding— The pay— Another wedding— The pay. 

Mb. Mason bad heard much about the great annnal 

camp meeting, suBtamed by the chnrch in the city of 

and the circuit adjoining; and just as he was making 
preparation to go there and spend a few days, he re- 
ceived the following note from the preacher in charge 
of the circuit. 



''0BAB BaoTBxa : — Sept , 

" Many of our frienda on this circuit, and in the 
eity^are anxioiu to haye yon at our city camp meeting, to commence 
on > . Oome pirepared to preach often. Don 't fail, for we desire 
70a with us Tery much." 

"AflT. yours, 
" Berr. Bro. Mason." " A. G. L." 

Mr. Mason had been at but one camp meeting in his 
life; and, ^pon the whole, was not very friendly to-, 
them, and especially in sections of the country where 
churches were numerous. And his former training, 
being of a strict Puritanical order, led him to think 
that camp meetings were the occasions of much evil, 
and partienlarly as occasions for much Sabbath dese* 
cration. He arrived at the camp ground in due time 
on Saturday, and was appointed to preach at night. 
The congregation was immense, and gave good atten* 
tion to the sermon, and Mr. Mason thought much good 



ft 
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was done. After the meeting closed, the preachers all 
retured into their tent, and were soon in bed. 

Abont eleven o'clock, a great noise was heard in 
front of the stand, as if men were going to fight. Some 
of the preachers dressed, and went oat to see what was 
the caase of the noise. They found some twenty 
drunken men on the stand, and under it, contending 
for places to sleep. They were told, that, if they would 
keep quiet, they might stay there, but if not they must 
leave. This made some of them very angry, and they 
threatened violence to the preachers, and everybody 
else at the meeting. This brought out of the tent all 
the ministers, with their clubs, and very soon all the 
drunken men were scattered ; quiet seemed completely 
restored ; but not so in reality ; some of the men who 
had gone under the stand, remained there, the others 
having fled; and being somewhat cold, and, withal, 
very much straitened for room, they began to swear 
and use other obscene language. The preachers re- 
monstrated with them, but without avail^ the noise and 
swearing only growing worse. 

At length the preachers procured lights, and, going 
out, threatened these vile men with the law ; but this 
{had no effect. The only remedy now was to take them 
Dy the legs, and drag them out, and run them off the 
ground. While they were at this, some of the good 
brethren from the tents came and remonstrated with 
them, saying it was cruel for preachers to do such 
things, and urged that the men be suffered to remain 
there all night. 
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To this the preachers readily consented, if the 
brethren would sleep in their tent, and fnmish the 
ministers . with lodgings elsewhere. This could not 
be done, and the dioioe of two evils was left — either 
to be disturbed all night by profiuie language, or 
ran the men off the ground. The latter was deter- 
mined upon, and the men were caught by the feet, and 
dragged out, and then walked off fix)m the camp 
ground, with special orders not to return. Then the 
balance of the night passed off quietly. 

The next morning at eight o'clock, a general speak- 
ing meeting commenced at the altar. An immense 
number were present. This meeting commenced with 
great spirit, and promised quite a noisy time. But, 
alas ! it was not so. One of the tent-holders — a man 
who, always wore a shad coat, a white cravat, his hair 
parted in the middle of his forehead, and combed back 
behind his ears, and a broad brimmed white hat — 
arose, with his eyes shut, and his hands clasped across 
his breast, and commenced his experience. He said: 
**I'm pained, I'm pained. Oh! the scenes of last 
night pain me — ^Yes — ^the cruelty of our preachers." 
Here he groazted most piteously, and sat down. 

Another one arose and said : ^'I'm pained too, I fear 
our meetin' will do no good — our preachers — Oh I our 
preachers are not as pious as they might be. I feel 
that I can't e^joy myself here, and I must go home," 
and down he sat with a most horrible groan. 

This brought one of the preachers to his feet with an 
explanation ; but before he was through, the two good 
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brethien, with many others, left, as if they were very 

•ngry. 
The leaving of these persons greatly relieved the 

meeting of what seemed to be a very bed spirit, and it 

soon assumed a very lively form. 

There was one man there who enjoyed it richly. 
He was quite a singular looking man, and just as sin* 
gularly dressed. His hair was of a yellowish color, 
with eyebrows to correspond, and very light gray eyes, 
almost white, and reddish colored, fiedded skin. He 
had on a very ooarse red flannel shirt, with a yellow 
cotton cravat about his neck. His coat was of gray 
satinet, very short in the waist, skirts with large 
pockets under the flaps, which were quite full, with 
pocket handkerchief in one, and his blue wollen mittens 
in the other. His pants were of some sort of brown 
stufl*, and had no «oii of connection either with his 
waist at one end, or with his feet at the other. Or, it 
may be that his waist was too short, or that his feet 
were too far from his body. 

This good brother got into great agony for more 
light, and dropping on his knees, groaned and thumped 
the ground with his knees, and the bench with his fists, 
with uncommon earnestness. After mndi exercise ot 
this kind, he sprung suddenly to his feet, and, with 
eyes turned upward, stood as still as a stone for some 
minutes. Presently be commenced jumping up and 
down so rapidly, that his short coat-taU could neither 
stay up nor down, and seemed to be driven to the al- 
ternative of standing striught oat^ or at just a right 
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ang^e with hiB body, while he dapped his hands yeiy 
quickly, and exclaimed, as rapidly as his tongae could 
eaqpress it: ^ Luck at the lite I Lack at the lite I Lack 
at the litel Ohl the Ute I seel Luck at the litel" 
This was of many nnmiteB duration, and so completely 
attracted the attention of all present, that all singing 
and speaking was, for the time being, sospended. 

Finally, an old lady arose and approached the man 
who saw the light; she was his mother, and as she 
took hold of his hand, she exclaimed. 

^' Och, och, Jammy, ir ye takin' Tawao* yer sinses t 
What do ye sat" 

This bat increased Jammy's xeai, and he jumped 
the fjEuter, and cried the louder. ^^ Luck at the lite I 
Luck at the lite! I 

HiB mother asked, ^^ Where is it, Jammy, my son t " 

^^ Just yonder," he said. '^ Mother, do ye see it t it's 
a bigger lite than iver I saw in Irelan\ All the bog 
lites, an' Ydll-o'-the-wisp lites that iver ye saw is not 
like the lite I see," and jumping with great rapidity, 
his coatrtail standing out as before, he shouted : ^^ Luck 
at the lite 1 " 

By this time his dear old mother had her arms 
round his wai^t, entreating him not to ^^ take Pave of 
his sinses." But, being stronger than the old lady, he 
soon shook her off, and she was compelled to take 
hold of his coat-tail. Holding on to this, while Jam- 
my continued to jump, the couple presented a scene 
that beggars all description, and convulsed with 
laughter all who were present Finally, Jammy 
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became exhausted, and fell to the gronnd, and was soon 
removed to a tent, where he icemained most of the day. 

After Mr. Mason returned to his drcoit, a yonng 
man infimned him he was going to get married, and 
wished to be published in three congregations, rather 
than go to the oonnty seat ftr license* This yonng 
man was rich, but very stingy, and Mr. Mason, know 
ing what he would do, readily engaged to publish him. 
He did BO at his next three appointments, and was the 
occasion of quite a merry time at each publication. 

On his waj^ome, he stopped at the house of the 
young bride to perform the ceremony; as soon as it 
was over, the groom sent a young man to Mr. Mason 
with the fee, one dollar and a halfl 

Mr. Gibson refused to take it, saying that he was 
entitied to as much more for publishing the bans. 

^^ This is all that was sent you." 

" I will not take it." 

*4 wiU see the groom." 

^^ Do so, and tell him that the law allows me one 
dollar and a half for publishing the bans, and the same 
amount for the marriage ceremony, and that I will 
take no less." 

^^ You are ri^t, sir." 

Fresentty the groom came out, and pulling off his 
white cotton glove, asked what was the matter. Mr. 
Mason explained, and with somo muttering of hard 
things, the money was paid over. In a few days Mr 
Mason was called to another wedding: the man was 
Abont My-Hi very rough Englishman, aad the woman 
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was aboat Bizteen. After the marriage was oyer, the 
man came to Mr. Mason, and told him he could not pay 
then, bat would do so in about ten days. 

'^Yery well," said Mr. Mason, and taking his hat 
be left. 

He told the drouastance to a young Scotchman, 
a fiiend of his, who kept a fiunily grocery. The 
young man proposed to make some' sport out of the 
circumstance, which was agreed to. It was proposed, 
that the first time the man should come into the store, 
if Mr. Mason was there, he should be asked for the fee. 
This was done, because the time for payment had 
passed, and because the man had been careful to avoid 
Mr. Mason upon the street. 

Mr. Mason stepped into the grocery one day, and, 
sure enough, there was his friend. He looked quite 
alarmed, while Mr. Mason took his seat near the door. 
Finally, and when he saw nothing else would do, he 
approached Mr. Mason, and told him he would have 
paid him before, but his wife had left him. 

^' I did not insure her to stay with you," said Mr. 
Mason, ^^and you must pay me." 

^^ But, I have nothing to pay with, and how can I 
pay!" 

«« But the preacher can sue you," said the grocer. 

"Can he?" 

'^Be sure he can." 

" Well, I will pay, and turning to Mr. IJLojBf^ he 
askadhim if he would take some good pumpkins fur 
the fee. » 
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'^ Yee, sir," replied Mr. Mason, little thinking that 
the pumpkins would be brooght. 

^^ Well, 1 11 bring yon some in the morning," and 
off he went. 

Mr. Mason told this circumstance to his fiunily, 
who enjoyed themselves no little, it the prospect of the 
man bringing the pumpkins to pay for his marriage, 
and none more so tiian a very mischieyons young lady, 
who boarded in his family. 

Next morning, while they were at breakfiist, a rap 
was beard at the door, and Mr. Mason was soon there 
to see whom it was. Just as he opened the door, 
whom should he see but his man, with a largo pump- 
kin under each arm, and one in each hand. 
. Mr. Mason knew not what to do, nor where to put 
the pumpkins, so that his family might not see them. 
While he was thus reflecting, out came his wife and 
the young lady, filled wifh amusement. It was finally 
agreed to leave the pumpkins in the passage. The man 
said he would bring the balance the next day, in a 
wheelbarrow. 

^^ Never mind," said Mr. Mason, this is enough—* 
bring no more. 

The man bowed and left, thinking Mr. Mason a very 
liberal man. But as soon as he was g6ne, the family 
began on Mr. Mason, and so laughed at him, that he 
was heartily ashamed of the pumpkins. If he lefb the 
house, he was sure to find, on his return, a pumpkin 
upon a chair in the passage. If he went to the table, 
there was a pumpkin in ^om^ bcH^s|teao^ ^lace^ or, if 
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he went to bed, he was sore to find a pumpkin coyered 
BQQie where; and it seemed that if a man oonld be 
haunted with anything, Mr. Maaon was haunted with 
pumpkins. 

l%ia little drcumstanoe made Mr. Mason's house 
very cheerful for some weeks, and did much to draw 
off his mind from many other things of a less pleasing 
oharactBr. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ThA fint Station— Scene at a Hotel— The Ohoir— Tlie abontiag 
Sitter— The shouting Brother— The Tale-bearer— A tnmbleeome 
Teai>— In Debt 

Mb. Maboh preached seyeral timeB at the city camp 
meeting, greatly. to the satisfjEUition of all present ; the 
reanlt of which was that the presiding elder was re- 
quested to use his influence to have him sent to one of 
the churches in the city. 

Mr. Mason was informed of this at conference, and 
objected, with all the power he had, to any such ap- 
pointment ; but it was of no avail to .remonstrate ; 
•the decree had gone forth, and he must submit. 

As soon as conference closed Mr. Mason hastened 
to the country to inform his wife of the doings of the 
bishop and elders. Mrs. Ma^on was distressed about 
the small quantity of furniture they had, and about 
how badly it would look^ all bruised and rubbed as it 
was, in a house in the city ; and then the rag carpet, 
that would never do. 

Mr. Mason felt all this keenly, but then it must all 
be endured as best it might. A wagon was soon pro- 
cured, and the household goods safely packed in it, 
surrounded with straw so as to save them as much as 
possible. Mr. Mason and his family then got into the 
stage and off they went to the city. They stopped at 
a hotel, and next morning reported themselves to 
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flome <^ the brethren. During the forenoon, a good 
old sister, who loyed all the preachers, called at the 
hotel and invited Mr. and Mrs. Mason to her house, to 
stay until their furniture arrived, and they should 
be ready to go to housekeeping. This was readily 
agreed to, for mcMre reasons than one; but the pre- 
vailing one was a very small purse, and but little 
money in it 

Before they left, Mr. Mason went to the ojfice to 
pay his bill. He there found one of those surly, ill- 
natored, conceited fellows, acting as derk. He asked 
for his bill in as kind a manner as he could, but received, 
in return, very harsh and insolent language. He asked 
for his bill immediately, as he was about to leave, but 
was gru£9.y ordered to call in fifteen minutes, and it 
would be ready 

At this state of affiurs, a large, well dressed gentle- 
man stepped up to Mr. Mason, and asked him if he 
was a deigymani. 

*^I am," modestly replied Mr. Mason. 

^^ Of what church t " was the inquiry. 

^^Of the Methodist church," was the reply. 

^^Now, sir," continued the gentleman, ^^I am a mem- 
ber of no church, but I have been raised to respect reli- 
gion and clergymen. I am from the south, and cannot 
stand by, and see any man, and much less a minister, 
yisulted as you have been by this impudent fellow, with- 
out standing by them, and seeing them righted ;" and 
turning to the desk where our surly derk was puj£ng 
his dgar, he demanded the bill in one minute. The 
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dark still peniBted in taking his time, muttering some 
insolent words. 

^^ Shut up," said oar friend, *^ or I will break your 
month." 

In came the proprietor, and hastily asked the cause 
of the loud talk. The derk grew pale and trembled, 
and attempted to explain. But our southern friend 
stopped him, and gave the facts just as they had 
occurred, stating that the clerk was doing nothing when 
the bill was called for, and seemed determined to be 
as insolent as he could. The proprietor became yery 
indignant, and ordered the derk to make out the bill 
instantly, and then to make out his own. 

Mr. Mason's bill soon came, It was three dollars ; 
but brfore he had time to get out his purse, his south- 
ern friend had laid down a five dollar gold piece, and 
ordered the derk to give Mr. Mason the change, and 
walked off. 

By this time the surly clerk began to b^ indulgence, 
but the landlord would hear no excuse, but paid him 
up, and started him off at once. 

If hundreds of just such impudent, surly, whiskered 
upstarts were treated in the samie manner, strangers 
and travelers would be much more comfortable in our 
public houses ; and hotels, in eyery other respect 
comfortable, would be much more popular. 

In a day or two, the wagon arriyed with the fiimi- 
ture, and then began the toil of fixing up. The house 
was large, and in a yery good part of the city, but 
there was little to put in it, and that of a Tory dingy, 
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common kind ; but it was all Mr. Mason had, and it 
must answer ni^til such time as he oonld do better. A 
£3W weeks parsed away very pleasantly; bat, after 
that, signs of a storm b^an to show themsdyes. The 
choir, it seemed, had been a cause of great offense to 
many of the old people for years, and now that a new 
preacher had come, they looked to him for redress. 

Mr. Mason made careful search as to the true state 
of the case, and finding the church about equally 
divided upon the subject, he concluded to let the whole 
thing alone. This gave the opposition party some 
offense, and many of them began to talk of leaving 
the church, and to say very hard things about the 
preacher. This gave the choir party some ground to 
suppose that the minister was on their side, and they 
spared no pains to make this impression. Before Mr. 
Mason was aware of it, he was so completely identified, 
in the public mind, with the choir party, that he was 
Qounted their especial firiend and advocate. So high 
did the excitement run, that the church seemed in 
danger of dividing, or of being greatly injured. 

To save such a calamity, Mr. Mason thought it best 
to advise the choir to leave the gallery, and sit on the 
lower floor. The choir readily agreed to this, and it 
was fondly hoped that peace would be restored. On 
the next Sabbath morning, the hymn was given out 
as usual, but there was no one to sing — ^not a member 
of the choir was there, and the congregation looked 
astonished. After a few minutes, prayer was offered, 
the Scripture^ were read, and another hymn given out. 
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but no Binging. Then one after another rose and left, 
ontil abont two handred had gone from the church. 

'^ What can all thiB mean t '' thought Mr. Mason, as 
he sat in the pulpit. He feared great mischief would 
follow, and regretted veiy much that he had advised 
the choir to come down. After the sermon, many of 
the anti-choir party congratulated Mr. Mason because 
the choir was gone. 

^^ Now," said one old brother,**^ we^ll have a reyival." 

^^ Not sure of it," said another, ^^ for wb have no one 
to sing, and a reviyal canH go on without singing.'' 

^^Well," said another, *^ we have opposed the choir, 
and now that it is gone, we must try and do the 
singing.'' 

^^Snre enough," said one, ^^but who will lead!" 

And turning. to Mr. Mason, it was significantly 
said : ^^ You must start the tune." 

^^ Neyer," said Mr. Mason ; ^^ you must do your own 
singing. You quajjreled with the choir, while you 
knew that, without it, you oould^not sing; and I sup* 
pose, too, that we have lost many of our congregation. 
It is a shame for Qiristians to be fighting about such 
things, and you all ought to repent, and try and do 
better." 

All that afternoon, there was great excitement 
among the members — some threatening to leave the 
church, and others saying hard things about the 
minister. The congr^ation, a very small (me, came 
together at night, and Mr. Mason preached as in the 
morning, without aingixig. He became somewhat 
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warm, toward the dose of the sermon, and one of the 
sisters, a great enemy of the choir, could stand it no 
longer, aind spnmg to her feet with a most unearthly 
scream, and clapping her hands, and dancing around • 
the altar, and up and down the aisles, thanked the 
Lend that the choir was gone. 

^^ It's not Methodism,'' said she, '^ and it's not reli- 
gion. Good old Weslegr, blessed be his name, had no 
choirs. It's pride to have choirs, and now we'll have 
a reviyal. Yes, blessed be his name, I feel it all 
through me." 

By this time, a good brother, who spent nmoh of his 
time fixing his hair in a particular form, began to feel 
happy, too ; and, in order to make as much show as 
possible, he took from his pocket his white handker 
chief^ and adjusting it in his hand so that the four 
comers might float gracefully in the air, he began to 
get stifi^ holding up his hands as high as he could reach. 

After agonizing in this way for some time, he spnmg 
to his feet, and shouted, ^^ Glory I the choir is gone. 
I 'm happy I I 'm (m my journey home." After run- 
ning up and down the aisles several times, he fell down, 
in a state of complete exhaustion, upon the carpet in 
front of the pulpit. 

By this time, an old sister in the comer strack up the 
song of: 

" Our bondage it •hall end, by-and-by. 
Our bondage it ahall end, by-and-by." 

All joined in, and by the time it was half sung, 

there was something like c(Hicofd and time; but 
14 
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before that, there was neither the one nor the othei 
Meanwhile, there was an old lady who made it her 
business to go from house to house, and retail all the 
• current news; and such was her zeal, connected with 
the choir excitement, that the amount of mischief she 
effected was enormous, especially to the minister and 
his &mily. Mr. Mason knew, and felt this, but what 
to do he could not tell. And still, this old lady would 
visit him often, and eat at his table, and appear as 
kind as one of his best Mends. Her conversation at 
his house, was chiefly on sanctification, tor she pro- 
fessed to have that blessing. 

At last, Mr. Mason thought he could stand her lies 
and slander no longer ; and one day when she called 
to see him, he called in a few Mends, and opened to 
them the whole course of the good old sister. The 
friends all knew that every word was true, and united 
in condemning her course* She became very angiy 
and left, with the distinct statement made by Mr. 
Mason, that if she did not desist from her offensive 
course, she should be excluded from the church as a 
busybody, and disturber of the peace. 

Nothing more was heard from her, and it was sup- 
posed that she had repented, and tras tiying to do 
better. With this, a&itB became more quiet in the 
church. 

This was one of Mr. Mason's most troublesome years; 
one of toil and solicitude, both by day and night ; and, 
withal, a year of unusual expense. The salaiy did not 
meet the demand by upward of one hundred doUani, 
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and, beside this, the smallpox got into his family, and 
nearly destroyed his wife and child. To make things 
ttill worse, the hired giri died with that most loath- 
some disease, which so alarmed others, that not a girl 
ooold be hired to come into the house. 

But this, with similar years of toil and hardship, 
has gone, and there is still room to hope that a better 
time is coming. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Tlie Bosjbodj — The sick woman — The good friend — The unfor- 
tunate Marriage — ^The Separation — Death of the Bride. 

DoBiNO Mr. Mason's stay in the city he had many 
things to pain him. For the first lime in his life did 
he learn how poor and degraded man can become. 

He was often called to visit the sick and dying, in 
cellars, with nothing but dirty straw for beds ; and in 
garrets, with nothing but the naked floor npon which to 
rest the miserable dying body. Misery seems to have 
the head-qnarters of its empire in large towns and cities : 
nor is it confined to the lowly, and the outcast. It is 
in the palace, among the wealthy, the learned, the 
yonng and the old. life may open in the morning, 
amid flowers and sunshine, but in the evening it may 
be blasted, and burning in the oven. • 

The account that follows may seem to show how 
checkered a scene life is, and how many are its painful 
complications and uncertainties. We may learn from 
it that, 

" The kindest and the happiest pair 
WiU find occasion to foihear ; 
And something ew'rj day they ]if% 
To pity, or forgiye." 

Some events of life can never be forgotten; nor 
should we forget them if we could. But there are 
others that make so little impression upon the soul that 
they pass unheeded and uncared for. 
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Mr. Mason will never forget some things that tran- 
spired in the parsonage ; and Mr. Leavit will never 
forget the 8t. Oharles ; and Miss Lnoy Howard, onoe 
fresh and lovely, but now fiided and dead, could think 
of nothing bnt that unfortunate hour. 

Just as Mr. Mason had fidrly seated himself in his 
study, in order to investigate th6 selected Scripture, as 
the subject of discourse for the next Sabbath evening, 
the servant laid upon his table the card of Mr. Leavit, 
who wished to see him immediately. 

This wasrthe third call at the parsonage that morning, 
and Mr. Mason ccmduded he should have but little 
time for study that day, and made up his mind to 
resume his task at nine o'clock that night. 

Mrs. Jones had called before morning prayers were 
ended, to inform Mr. Mason of a sick lady on Tenth 
street, whom Mr. Mason had never visited. She said, 
in her usual bold tone of voice, that the lady must be 
visited by some minister, for it wouldn't do to let the 
sick go uncared for; and named three o'clock in the 
afternoon as the most proper time. 

This Mrs. Jones clearly indicated by her manner, 
that she was ghid to detect a delinquen<r|r in her 
minister, and quite pleased with herself for knowing 
80 much more about the sick than he did. 

Mr. Mason excused himself, by saying he had not 
heard of the sick lady, and did not know where she 
lived; and expressed much regret that any member 
of his congregation should be siok, and not send for 
him. 
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This bat increased the sedi of Mis. Jones, in pressing 
npcrn the minister her opinion, that^he was not as 
miBdM of his flock as he should be. And, beside this, 
she said it was the talk among a great man j people, 
that he studied too mnoh, and tiiat the haM* of ereiy 
dajr was not enough to spend in Tisiting. 

^^Why," said Mrs. Maaoo, speaking with scMns 
degree of warmth, ^^my husband often Tisits the whole 
ct entry day in the week, and studies at nighf 

'< There it is,'' replied Mrs. Jones, ''that's what 
makes him look so pala and thin. Now,'' said she, 
taming to Mr. Mason, '' don't yon think STSCy minister 
oaght to try to be popolar." 

''Yes, madam," was the rqdy, "but not at the 
socpense afdnly." 

^Kowy Mr. Mason, don't beghi to philosophiae," was 
the smiling reply, "for you know I have always been 
jdain with you, and told you just what I thought abost 
ministers ; and, beside all that, yoa know, Mr. Mason, 
that the only way to be popular^ and dogood, i^te be 
always mixing out with the people." 

Mr. Mason thanked her fer her kind advice, and 
asked how long the lady had been sidC| and if die had 
sent for him. 

"Why," said Mis. Jones, with some degree of 
embarrassment, "she came to the eity on last Friday 
evening, in the evening train from the East, and was 
flick about eight hours before she arrived, and Doctor 
Dunlap said it m^ tbe lida m the owi tb^^t miuie her 
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^^ Indeed," Baid Mr. Mason, ^^aod where did she 
stop — at what hotel ? " 

^' Oh, she didat stop at any hotel, she stopped on 
Tenth street, at her sister's, just <me sqnare from our 
house," said Mrs. Jones, ^^ and I suppose she mnst be 
Teiy bad." 

^^ Then she is a straiiger, and has been in the city 
only a few dajs," said Mr. Mason. 

^^ Yes, only a few days," was the reply. 

"Now," said Mr. Mason, <^ if yon please, Mrs. Jones, 
let ns be sober, and look at this case in the light of the 
fiicts, just as yon present them, and see whether I have 
neglected my dntf." 

" Please excuse me, Mr. Mason, do excuse me," was 
Mrs. Jones' reply, showing every imaginable sign 
of embarrassment. " I must go home, Fye not finished 
my morning duties in my family." 

" Not yet, if you please, fer we must fully understand 
this whole case," said the minister, in a kind but firm 
Toioe. "It should be so examined as to determine 
whofe the &tdt is, if there be any fault" 

By this time Mrs. Jones was on her feet, and but for 
the incessant tossing of her fim, her excitement would 
have been incontrollable. As it was, for the first 
time in the minister's knowledge of Mrs. Jones, did 
he see her give any sign of mortified feeling. 

Mr. Mason, quite skilled in detecting the evil spirit 
which suggests such calls, and quite accustomed* to 
such pains-taking persons, asked Mrs. Jones how she 
found out the lady was sick, and when she hoA ^\te& 
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her last, and if she was dangeronaly ill, or getting 
better. 

More and more embarraaaed, Mrs. Jones replied to 
tiiese searching questions, bj saying she had not seen 
the ladj, bat had heard firom her sister, in market, that 
she had been sick, but was now better, and that she 
was going to see hor on her wsjr home. 

^^ Indeed, Mrs. Jones, and did she send for me to 
Tisit her, or did her sister say anything about me 
Tiaiting her.'' 

^ Oh, no, Mr. Maacm, you know they don't belong 
to our diurch, but I thought you ought to go and see 
her; it would please the family so much." 

^^ Thank you kindly, Mrs. Jones, I will go as soon 
as I am inyitod — you know it would be improper in me 
to yisit a member of another diurch, unless calledfor." 

As if to atone for her rudeness, and retreat from her 
ridiculous dilemma with as mudi grace as possible, 
Mrs. Jones offered her hand to the minister, with the 
pressing invitation to call and see her and the children, 
and bring Mrs. Mascm along.-^^^ Ton know how much 
we all love yon, and how g^ we will be to see you — 
do come," and so saying good uMnming, cS went the 
aealous Mrs. Jones. 

She had scarcely passed the comer before another 
of Mr. Mason's mmben called to see him. Hastening 
back to the parl<»r he aastBRK Davis, whom he cor-' 
dially called brother, umd isvifeed to resume his seat 
Hay'nt time, said Bro. Davis in his usual surly and 
abrupt manner, ^l joaX QiSii<^ \ft \n&Tm you that I 
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eard Mrs. Jones complainiiig of yon, in market, ibis 
morning, that jon hadn't yisited some sick woman or 
Tenth street. She talked before quite a number of onr 
members, and I'm afraid she has done yon some harm." 

Mr. Mason, sighing deeply, for his heiurt was sick, 
related to the bro]Qi6r the &ct8 in the case, and 
intimated tiiat he Reared Mrs. Jones was a misguided, 
troublesome woman. 

The brother agreed, at once, that the present case 
looked a little ugly, and was in keeping with that 
sister's usual course, but hoped it would be all right; 
and drawing out a blank-book which he always carried 
in his breast-pocket, he drew from it a twenty doUar 
bill, and handing it to Mr. Mason, hastily left the 
parsonage. 

He went directly to Mrs. Jones, and with tears in 
his eyes, said: "Sister, you have done very wrong; 
you have injured our minister's feelings, and, I fear, 
his influence, to some very considerable extent." 

Mrs. Jones attempted to justify herself, though 
evidently at a loss for words; but the brother, firm in 
his purpose, told her she had acted very unwisely, 
and that she must go and detail the facts to those of 
the church members she had spoken to, or give him 
Ae names, and he would do so himself. 

Mrs. Jones had never visited the minister, or met 

himself, or any of his fiunily on the street, without 

uttering some word or item of news that wounded their 

feelings. Indeed, Mr. Mason's family had often said, 

while enjoying the morning : " Now we shall hav0 
15 
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tnch a pleasant day, if Mrs. Jones doesn't bring ni 
some bad news.'' 

Mrs. Mason had often spoken of Mrs. Jones' singop 
lar way, in great confidence, to Mrs. Davis, and she, 
being a kind and intelligent friend of Mr. Mason's 
family, of conrse told her husband. This prepared 
Brother Davis for a more sncoessfhl effort to convince 
^rs. Jones of her error, and of the absolute necessity 
of sustaining the minister. 

Mrs. Jones thought the minister very sensitive, and 
very much to blame if he did not consider her among 
his best friends, and beside all that, she had often said 
to the members that they ought to send to the minister 
some little presents, of anything they obnld spare. 

While Brother Davis was expostulating with Mrs. 
Jones, and urging her to have more kind respect for 
the minister, Mr. Mason was on his knees in his study, 
imploring his heavenly Father to ^e him patience 
and gratitude, and to concentrate his mind on the 
great subject of his Sabbath evening discourse. He 
said to himself: ^^My mind is so distracted : how can 
I study I" 

But knowing what efficacy there was in prayer, he 
continued his supplications, ani just as he began to 
realize the preparation of his mind for the duty before 
him, and while in the act of constructiBg the first 
sentence of his sermdi^Ui cixd of Mr. Leavit was 
laid before him. : t3P - , 

Mr. Mason i^tuimf^r^JDeifit'k card, witli hit 
compliments, anctan inrttattoB written on the bade 
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of it^ for Mr. Leayit to walk up to the stndj. He 
hoped by this conrse to (Utye himeelf from a yery long 
call, and also from the fiitigne of going np and down 
B^ain 80 often. Mr. Leavit entered the stndj with his 
nsnal degance and dignity, where he was cordially 
reoeiyed hy Mr. Mason, and seated in a large arm- 
chair. A litde converBation revealed the fact that 
Mr. Leayit was of a highly-respectable family of the 
North, with whose character Mr. Mason was yeiy 
fiuniliar. 

^^ It was yonr brother, I suppose, who was at col- 
lege while I was in the s^ninary, in the East," said Mr. 
Mason, believing he saw scmie likeness in the person 
present. ' 

" That was my eldest brother. He afterward stnd ied 
medicine, and died in PhiUftelphia, while attending 
lectures," said Mr. Leavit, in a very snbdned voice. 

These items of history gave an ease, and a scope to 
the conversation, which made the minister and Mr. 
Leavit aj^ar as old and fiEuniliar friends. 

Mr. Mason's heart had grown quite cheerfiil, and 
his study had less of gloom in it than for hours bdbre. 
And what added mnch to the minister's comfort was 
the delicate and manly remark of Mr. Leavit, that Mr 
Mason stood high |n the affections of his people, as a 
nseftil and fiuthftd pastor. Thi», said he, ^^ I learned 
from numerous persons, boCcipecially from Miss Lucy 
Howard." 

"Loey Howardl'^'saB Mr, Mason; '^how in the 
^irorld did you form her Itcquaintaooe so soon ? She 
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is one of the most lovely and highly-educated yoimg 
/ ladies of the cily, but she is very retiring, and reserved. 
And I wonder at this, too, continued the minister with 
evident feelings of kindness ; '^for she has been a great 
deal in society." 

^^ Oh I " said Mr. Leavit, with quite a flush on his 

face, ^'our introduction was rather informal, and we 

have been acquainted but a few weeks. And I readily 

, agree with you, Mr. Mason, that Miss Lucy is a lovely 

and charming young lady." 

^'You may readily conclude how sincere I am," 
continued Mr. Leavit, ^' when I inform you that next 
Wednesday evening, at nine o'clock, is set apart for 
our marriage." 

^^ Why, you surprise me, and please me too," said 
Mr. Mason ; — ^^ you and Miss Lucy to be married on 
Wednesday evening I " 

" Yes, sir," replied Mr. Leavit, " and Miss Lucy 
sends her compliments, and wishes you to meet us in 
the ladies' parlor of the St. Charles, at the time I have 
specified." 

" With the greatest of pleasure," said Mr. Mason, 
^ and I hope you and Miss Lucy will pass a life of 
bliss." 

Little did the good man think of the sequd. Hist 
was a singular morning in the history of Mr. Mason— 
sorrow and joy united ; but while the sunshine of joy 
had dispersed the clouds of sorrow from his soul, still 
it was sore from the bbws Mrs/Jbnes had inflicted 
early in the morning. 
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^8 Mr. Leavit was leaving the study, he deposited 
in Mr. Mason's hand, an elegantly-wronght pnrse 
containing several pieces of gold, saying at the same 
time, that Miss Imcj and himself woald leave in a few 
days after their marriage, for the East, and that they 
would remain at the St. Charles until that time. 

" But," inquired Mr. Mason, " what am I to under- 
stand by your invitation to the St. Charles ; Mrs. 
Howard, certainly, has been consulted in this matter, 
and, I hope, makes no objection to your marriage at 
her own house ? " This question was proposed in great 
kindness, and to elicit from Mr. Leavit an explanation 
of what appeared to be strange circumstances in the 
case. He did this, too, in view of some peculiarities 
in Mrs. Howard's character. Two of her daughters 
had been married a short time before, and although 
they married well, in every respect, yet the old lady 
was disposed to complain. 

'^ She is just like many others in the world," said 
Mr. Mason, ^^who become singularly excited when 
any of the children are married, no matter how well 
the parties may be suited, or how well she may be 
pleased herself." 

^' That is a matter that cannot be explained now," 
replied Mr. Leavit, ^^ although I have heard of no objec- 
tions from Mrs. Howard." 

"Do you know Mr. Holmes?" asked Mr. Leavit 
with a glance of pleasfmtry. 

"Yes, sir," was the inquiring reply ; "a fine young 
man, too." 
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^^ That 'b enough, for the present," said Mr. Leayit ; 
^' all I have to say now is, that it is Miss Lnqr's request 
that the St. Charles be sdected as the place of our 
marriage ; " and reaching his hand to Mr. Mason, he 
hastily left the study. 

The good and cautious minister, once more left 
alone, carefully reviewed the singular events of that 
morning. ^'There is Mrs. Jones," said he to himself; 
^' that singular, and much mistaken woman ; will she 
never cease to harass and injure my feelings, and, 
perhaps, my reputation ? But she is over-ieealons, and, 
withal, very ignorant. Poor thing, I forgive her. And 
there is Brother Davis, how kind he is, although a 
little rough in his manner. I love him for his blunt 
good sense, and prudence." 

Then taking his new purse from his dressing-gown 
pocket, and counting its golden contents, he was no 
less surprised than pleased, to find that the morning 
had increased his little'funds to just seventy dollars 
more than he had the night before. 

'^ Surely our heavenly Father is good," ejaculated 
his glad heart : 

"Behind a frowning ProTidencei 
He hides a smiling fkea." 

Leaving his study hastily, for the possibilily of study 
had fled, Mr. Mason stepped down to the room of 
his good lady to report his good fortune, and looking 
as dejected as he could, for he often amused himself 
at Mrs. Mason's expense, he aat down without saying 
H word. 
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After some moments of silence, Mrs. Mason looked 
with inexpressible kindness npon her husband, and 
asked what was the cause of his sadness. 

"Enou^,'' said Mr. Mason; ^^ there's Mrs. Jones, 
and there's Brother Davis, and then that stranger who 
has just left my study." 

But the lAdy, who was listening attentively, detected 
a roguish smile on the pale &ce of her husband, and 
immediately suspected some pleasantry. Mr. Mason 
betrayed his intention by a hearty laugh. 

^^What pleases you?" inquired Mrs. Mason, in a 
half-hesitating manner, for she could not tell what 
was coming. 

By this time, Mr. Mason had the new purse, care- 
lessly tossing it ftom one hand to the other, and had 
said something about the St. Charles' wedding. 

^^ What do you mean about the St. Charles' wedding?" 
asked Mrs. Mason. 

^^ Why, Miss Lucy Howard and a Mr. Leavit are to 
be married there, on next Wednesday evening." 

"You surprise me," was the reply. 

"It is even so," said Mr. Mason. 

Bising to her feet, and looking unusually interest- 
ing, with her eye on the purse, Mrs. Mason said: 
^^Now, Mr. Mason, that's my money, for, you know, 
yoQ promised me all the marriage fees. There's 
Brother Davis's twenty, that will be enough for you. 
Now I can get a nice silk dress for myself, and a 
new suit for the boy, and a great many little things 
I need." 
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Hr. Mason, seeing his wife's growing confidence and 
joy, attempted to put the purse in his pocket, though 
not really intending to do so, when Mrs. Mason aptang 
at him and wrested it out of his hand, and ran into the 
parlor, laughing right heartily that she had secured the 
prize, purse and all. 

The next Sabbath morning, after the services, several 
of Mr. Mason's members met him in the aisle of the 
church, to inquire if he had visited that sick lady on 
Tenth street. 

Brother Davis, suspecting what the matter of con- 
versation might be, hastened to the place, and, as soon 
as he beard what was said, relieved the minister by 
giving a full statement of the whole matter. He said 
the lady had been a little sick from riding in the cars, 
but had soon recovered, and left the city; and that 
Mrs. Jones was vwy s<Mrry for acting so very unwisely 
as she had in this case. 

This gave so much satisfaction to all parties, that 
they left the church with glad hearts, and none more 
so than Mr. Mason, for the kind, sweet offices of love, 

** Were to him as needful, as his daily bread." 

On the next Wednesday evening, at precisely half 
past eight, a carriage stopped at the parsonage, to 
conv^ Mr. Mason to the St Charles. Arriving at 
the hotel, Mr. Mason was very politely conducted to 
the splendidly-lighted and furnished ladies' parlor, 
where he wa3 seated in a large chair, just opposite the 
door which opened into a side room. Scarcely was 
be seated ere he received the following note: 
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"Mr. Mason will pletse remain seated where he is, until the 
opposite door opens, which will be the signal for him to rise to his 
leefc, to reeeiTe the parties for marriage. 

" WnxiAM and Lwrr." 

Few persons only were present, bnt they were of the 
most fashionable and wealthy of the city. There was 
one absent, who on former occasions, had been the 
constant cofnpanion of Miss Lncy Howard. That one 
was alone, and sad, perhaps contemplating an exile 
of himself from all hnman society ; or he may have 
been asking the question with the author of Paradise 
Lost: 

•' Oh, why did Qod, 
Creator wise, that peopled highest hearen^ 
With spirite masculine, create at last 
This noTelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature?" 

Poor Holmes I there's no telling what were the 
agonies of his sonl that evening. 

Mr. Leavit was his superior in family, in wealth, 
and in personal accomplishments, and had moved in 
the most refined society from his boyhood. Young 
Holmes had but few such- advantages, though univer- 
sally beloved for his molality, his love for his aged 
parents, and for his fidelity to business. 

Just at nine o'clock, the door into the side room was 
thrown open, when Mr. Mason rose to his feet, toge- 
ther with all present. In a moment more, and four 
persons presented themselves before Mr. Mason — the 
attendants, and Mr. Leavit, bearing upon his arm the 
lovely Lucgr Howard . ^ - 
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After a pause of great significancy, the silence of 
breathlessness obtained all over the room, when the 
minister said: ^^Let ns pray;" and lifting his hands 
in his nsnal solemn and impressive manner, implored 
a blessing npon the two persons present, and most 
fervently commended them to the protection and care 
of the Almighty. The prayer ended, the ceremony 
proper commenced, and progressed to the solemn 

. covenant words, '' Do yon both promise to live together 
as hnsband and wife, according to the rules of the 
married relation, as contained in the Scriptures of . 
Truth?" 

This question more than ever impressed the hearts 
of all present, and in place of the gay, heartless smile^ 
there was a subdnedness of expression that plainly 
told how important is the relation of husband and 
wife. The response was pronounced in a low but dis- 
tinct voice by Mr. Leavit ; " I will : " and in a gracefiil 
bow of the head by Miss Lucy. In further testimony 
of this covenant, their right hands were joined to- 
gether, when the minister again lifl;ed his hands, and 
said, ^^1 do now pronounce you husband and wife, in 

. tiie name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 
Amen." 

Seated on the sofa, which had been reserved for that 
purpose, Mr. and Mrs. Leavit received the usual salu- 
tations, kisses and blessings, and very soon the room 
was in an uproar of laughing and talking — the newly 
married couple enjoying it as fully as any^ present. 
Meanwhile, here and there little groups of two or ' 
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more, might be heard dificnssiDg the drees question of 
Mr. Leavit and Miss Lncj. 

^^Oh^" said one, ^^ wasn't she perfecilj beantifnl } " 

^^ Yes, and so perfectly neat and plain — ^no .jewelry, 
no rings, not even a breastpin," said another. 

Miss Lncy was dressed in plain white satin, with a 
lichly-wronght white vail thrown loosely bnt elegantly 
over her head, contrasting finely with her jet-black 
hair, and large oriental eyes. 

Mr. Leavit was dressed in black, with an elegant 
^ white satin vest, but neither fob-chain nor rings. His 
hair was not hanging in long, dangling tags at one 
side of his head, bnt left more to the d^ant adjtist- 
ment of nature, while it was just the right length to 
keep its proper place. His chin was withont the 
enormous bnnch of hair ; no sign of idiocy appeared 
on his upper lip, while a pair of neat black whiskers 
ornamented his cheeks^ In a word, all agreed that 
they were both dressed in fine taste, so becoming to 
persons of a refined Christian education. 

One thing, however, was a matter of some surprise 
and inquiry. Often had Mr. Mason been asked what 
he thought of the propriety of having the wedding at 
the St. Charles. One said : "Why did they not go to 
the (%uareh}" and another said: "Why was Lucy 
married here, and not at her mother's ? " Mr. Mason 
could not answer all these queries, but supposed the 
whole thing was susceptible of explanation. 

One there was who was not satisfied: she insisted 
that it was at least very strange. "And then," said 
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she, ^^ Luqr'B mother is not here." This one was in 
very pecnliar circnmstanceB in life — ^neither very old 
nor very yoong; not less than forty nor more than 
sixty— jnst at the age to be veiynioe aboat things, and 
to be very nenroos, withal, if she did not know the 
whys and wherefores of all that passed. 

^^ Oh, it's so convenient to be married in snch an 
elegant hotel as this," said one, while another thought 
it ^^60 little trouble." All agreed that Lou. Howard 
had the credit of introducing a new fiuhion of getting 
married. 

The morning papers announced the marriage, and 
great was the excitement and astonishment of Miss 
Lucy's friends, to learn that she had married Mr. 
Leavit, in place of Mr. Holmes. Servants came from 
all directions, with notes of inquiry, whether Mrs. 
Leavit would receive calls at the hotel, or at her 
mother's. To all of these, there was but this reply : 
^' At the St Charles." 

At eleven o^dock, groups of from four to six ladies 
aqd gentlemen were seen on their way to the St. 
Charles, while others were returning; and it was 
evident, from the number of private carriages at the 
hotel, that something unusual had occurred. 

But little else was heard but blessings on the newly, 
married couple, with regrets that they would so soon 
leave the city. 

That interesting maiden lady, who had been at the 
wedding, the night before, had herself conveyed to 
Mrs. Howard's, early in the forenoon, to make diligent 
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fiearch for the cattse of the wedding at the St 
Oharles. 

^* It looked 80 strange," said she, |*that I thought I 
must ask yon why it was. Did yon oppose it!" 
was the yeiy searching inqniry, ^* or what in the world 
did it mean I" 

Mrs. Howard was a fleshy lady, and like all others 
of similar corporeal dimensions, was cheerful and 
good-natnred; and while Annt Peggy, for that was the 
name by which she was known, pressed to know the 
reasons of such a strange course, she only received 
the reply : " It was Lucy's desire." 

^^ Sure," said Aunt Peggy, looking as if she had not 
got hold of the fSEUst yet, ^^ and was that all ? " 

** Yes, ma'am," was the good-humored reply. 

^^ Well, indeed, Mrs. Howard, I thought it strange, 
and may be that all wasn't right with young Holmes. 
I didn't know what to think, for, you know, you were 
not pleased when your other daughters w^ married — 
BO I heard." '^J^'^ 

This touched Mrs. Howard in a tend^f jAiQe, and 
she said : ^^ That is very true, but Lucy alwi^' ttid she 
would get married firom home; beside that, I am not 
opposed to Mr. Leavit, although he is a stranger ; but, 
on some accounts, would rather, if it had been Lucy's 
choice, that she would have married Mr. Holmes, so that 
she might liye near me. But, I suppose, Aunt Peggy, 
it is all for the best ; it 's decreed, and it must be so." 

Loddng very grave, for Aunt Peggy believed in 
decrees, although she seemed to be a reprobate, she 
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mghed, and said: ^^ It mast be so; strange things will 
happen, and we don't know what the hidden decrees 
are, till they are revealed to ns.'' 

*^Bnt aint yon going to see Lucj before she leaves t ' 
said Annt Peggy, determined to have a revdation of 
secret decrees. 

** No, Annt P^gy, I am not very well, and you 
know I am 80 heavy, it's hard for ma Id get abont, 
but Lucy and Mr. Leavit will be np ta*m(»TOw, or next 
day, and I am ready to receive them at any time." 

Annt Peggy began to adjnst her shawl, and said she 
mast go, for she wanted to call at Mr. Mason's. 

On Friday afternoon, Mr. Leavit was so much 
engaged with some gentlemen from the East, that he 
could not leave, and Lucy had to ride up in the car- 
riage, alone, to see her mother. Light-hearted and 
chea-ful, she ran into her mother's room and kissed 
her, saying she was so glad to get home out of the 
excitement and confusion of that immense hotel. 

^^ Indeed, Ma," said she, ^^ I am almost worried to 
death with so many calls." 

^^ Don't say that," said Lucy's mother, ^^for, yon 
know, you have many kind friends, and they, of 
course, wish to see you; and you know, too, that your 
novel manner of getting married must attract some 
attention." 

^' Oh, I wish," said Lucy, " I had been married at 
home, but you know. Ma, I thought it would be so 
much trouble to you, and then Mr. Leavit seqsMd to 
prefer the St. Charles, just because it would be a little 
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odd, he said, and because he wanted to differ from the 
old monotonous course — ^yon know he 's a little rmnan* 
tie in what he does. The bell rang, and yerj soon the 
servant annoonced Mr. Holmes in the parlor. 

^^ Good gracious," said Lnqr, " what will I do t Ma, 
how can I see him t It will kill me/' and she became 
pale imd nervous. 

"Now, Imisy^Ao behave yourself; what need you 
care for Mr. Holmes ! " said her mother. 

« Oh, Ma, you don't know all I " 

** Why, Lucy, what do you mean ! " 

« Oant tdl you now," and she grew still more and 
more agitated. ^^ It 's too bad to tell you, and Fm such 
a sinner, and so unkind to Mr. Holmes. Oh, how can 
I see him." 

"Why, Lucy, you need not go to the parlor 
unless you wish, for I don't suppose he called to 
see you." 

"Oh, yes, he did, Ma, I know he did; but, oh, 
what shall I do ? I am so very miserable ? " 

" Call the servant," said Lucy, " and asl^^ho Mr. 
Hoknee called for." 

The aervant soon came, and said: "It was Miss 
Lucy." 

" How did he look. Bet ! " inquired Lucy. 

^^ Why he 's been sick, firom his looks," said Bet. 

With that, Lucy burst into tears, and rushed into 
the back parlor, and threw herself upon the floor. 

Mi«^ Howard, not knowing exactly what to do, 
concluded she would go to the parkxr, and tell Mr. 
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Holmes that Lucy could not be seen just then, and 
request him to call again. . 

This she did; but Mr. Holmes said he must see 
Luoy once more before she left. ^^ I must see her now," 
said he, 5ind inquired where she was. 

Just then, Mrs. Howard was called into the back 
part of the house, and as soon as she 1^, the door 
into the parlor was opened very suddenly, and there 
stood Lucy, bathed in tears, and exclaiming, ^*0h, 
Mr. Holmes, do forgive me, do forgive me, or I shall 
die." 

Mr. Holmes sprang forward and pressed Lnqr's hand, 
saying, ^^ Yes, I forgive you, but you know, my dearest 
Lucy, I can never forget you.** 

Lucy's excitement had well-nigh exhausted itself, 
and becoming more calm, she seated herself on the 

sa&, while Mr. Holmes was seated on a chair near-by. 

^^ And so you are married ?" said he, '^and have in 
that act violated the most sacred and binding vows to 
myself." 

^* I 'U never, never forsake you," said Lucy ; '^ I can 
never love Mr. Leavit any more. Do you," continued 
she, "hold me to the promise I made you, and so often 
repeated t " 

'' Most assuredly I do," replied Mr. Holmes, " but let 
me assure you, I shall do nothing against Mr. Leavit, 
for I think him a gentleman, and suppose lie was 
entirely ignorant of our ^igagement." 

" I never told him," said Luoy, "but I ought to have 
dose so, and disoonraged hie visits." 
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Lacy retnined the carriage to the hotel, with a note, 
stating that she coidd not be there that night, and 
requesting Mr. Leayit to oall np the next morning. 

Mr. Leayit read the note with some snrpcise, but 
eonoinded, at last, that all was right, and pat the note 
in his pocket. The next morning, jost as he was 
aboat leaying the hotel to visit Mrs. Howard's, and 
bring Lacy back, if she desired to come, he received 
the following: 

" J>EAM. Hb. Lbayit :— I afn inexpressibly sad this morning— was 
almost frantie all last Bight. I failed to inform yon, preyions to our 
marriage* that my heart was already pledged to another. That one 
I met in Ma's parlor yesterday eTening. I feel that my affections 
hare, for seyeral years most ardently entwined themselyes about his 
heart. What shall I do t Meet ns at Ma's, at three o'clock. Do, 
Mr. Leayit. Don*t deny me this fayor. It may be the last I shall 
ask of you. Luor. 

" Saturday moniiiig." 

When Mr. Leavit read this most singular and an- 
expected letter, he grew pale, and well-nigh tinted. 
The gentleman who had roomed with him the night 
before, observing the sadden change in his counte- 
nance, kindly inquired if he was sick, or if he had 
heard bad news. ^*Bad enough," said Mr. Leavit, 
and hurriedly left finr^s room. Locking the door, he 
carefally read the letter once more, and conduded it 
must surely be a mistake. 

" This is not Lucy's letter,'' said he to himself; " it 
is not hA handwriting." 

At &at moment he thought of a piece of original 

poetry, in his tronk, which he knew V> \^ Ikvjsj^^ 
Iff 
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handwriting. After Bome searching, the poetry was 
found, and when compared, it revealed the fact that 
the letter was from the same hand. Mr. Leavit's 
feelings were wrought up to the highest degree of 
excitement, bat being accustomed to do nothing 
rashly, he determined to do no violence to himself or 
any one else, but quietly await the appointed hour, 
and comply with what Lucy said might be her last 
request. 

No sooner had he settled down upon this plan of 
procedure, than he felt his heart had lost all its love 
for Lucy, and that nothing remained but what might 
be called a cold and careless remembrance of the &ct 
that such a being lived. At the designated time, Mr. 
Leavit was promptly at Mrs. Howard's. He and Lucy 
met with as much formality and indifference as if they 
had scarcely known each other. As soon as they were 
seated, Mr. Leavit assured Lucy that he was perfectly 
calm, and wished her to confide in his honor, that he 
would neither shed tears, use harsh words, nor indulge 
in any act of violence. 

" Lucy," said he, " I did love yoo, as you veiy well 
know, but 1 do not love you now." 

^' That is just as I feel, too," said Lucy, " and I am 
truly glad it is so. But I must confess," she con- 
tinued, "that I have done you great injustice. I have 
deceived you, and I have deceived Mr. Holmes." 

" Don 't reproach yourself," said Mr. Leavit, " for I 
do not ; if we do not love each other, that, of itselfi iB a 
enSicient reasou for out wgwratiou^ if y<m dMin it*' 
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" I scarcely know what to do,'' said Lucy, " for I 
am greatly embarrassed indeed. I should have been 
more candid with you at first, and told " — 

JoBt then, the servant opened the door, and in step- 
ped Mr. Holmes. 

Lucy rose to her feet, but immediately fainted, and 
fell baok into her chair, and great was the consterna- 
tion of the two gentlemen present, who had never seen 
each other before. 

After Lucy had Mrly recovered, she introduced Mr. 
HolmeB to Mr. Leavit. This little ceremony over, all 
resumed their seats, but it was to sit in profound silence. 

Each seemed to think it was the duty of the other 
to introduce the subject. Minutes seemed like hours 
and every succeeding minute but more and more in 
creased the embarrassment. 

At length Mr. I^vit drew from his pocket the note 
he had received from Lucy, and asked her if this was 
the gentleman referred to in the note. 

Lucy withdrew her hand from her &ce, and bowed 
assent. 

Mr. Leavit handed the note to Mr. Holmes, who 
looked it over with great care, and then returned it, 
saying, ^^That note speaks the truth." 

^^I am willing to abide by it," said Mr. Leavit, 
^'but one thing I wish to be distinctly understood." 

^' What is that?" interrupted Lucy. 

^^ And yon, Lucy, will bear witness, that my hands 
are dear from all stain in this whole matter, and I 
besrtlPtunany that so is my heart " 
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' Yes, Mr. Leavit, it was I. Oh, it was my unfor- 
tunate oonoealment of what yon onght to have known," 
cried Lucy. 

Mr. Leayit looked upon the whole scene as cme of 
intense interest, while he conld not soppreas a rising 
contempt for the base conduct of Mr. Hdmes, in 
submitting to such a meeting ; and, rising to his feet| 
he made the subjoined statement: 

'^ From this note, I learn, that you two have been 
promised to each other for years, and that you still 
loye each other, and are disposed to indulge and 
cherish this affection. This is the relation ftrii^tiwg 
between you two, the same that, I supposed existed 
between Lucy and myself, in addition to which there 
was the obligation of a legal marriage. But one thing 
binds us now — ^the law. How shall we be fieed from 
its obligations f 

^^That,'' said Mr. Holmes; '^ appears to me a yeiy 
small matter, compared with the obligations long 
resting between us." 

" So it may appear to you," said Mr. Leavit, ^^ but to 
me it is the only, and the most serious difSculty in the 
way. Bemove that, and I am free — ^honorably free." 

Mrs. Howard was called in, who, rather than 
assume any responsibility in the matter, advised the 
parties to consult with Mr. Mason, or with some 
attorney, expressing the opinion that, if anything conld 
be done, it should be done soon, so that the whole 
matter might be ended. Mrs. Howard^s best fiiendfl 
were shocked at her ap^gaxent want of a mDther'i 
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interest in this most aflOiicting case of her daughter, 
and ncHie were more so than Annt Peggy, who more 
than thought she was certainly beside hereelf. 

Quite early on Sabbath morning, who should step 
into the parsonage bat Mrs. Jones, and Annt Peggy ; 
Mrs. Jones was quite out of breath, and urged to see 
Mr. Mason immediately — ''Just a moment" — ''Mr. 
Mason is quite engaged in his study this morning, 

be was pressed with calls yesterday, and " said 

his wife. 

^' Oh, but we must see him, just a moment," ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Jones. "Call him down, we wont keep 
him long." 

^'Just a few minutes," said Aunt F^gy, in a 
tremulous voice. 

'< Do excuse him till after service, if you please, Ibr 
I know he is very busy, and it will take him till 
church time to get his sermon ready— do excuse him," 
said Mrs. Mason. 

Mrs. Jones said he might take an old sermon, and 
insisted upon seeing him. 

Mr. Mason was called down, and had scarcely 
Mated himself, when the two old ladies began the 
story of Lucy Howard. "Never mind, ladies," said 
the minister, "I heard the painful account of this 
matter last evening, I 'm in a great strait, this morn- 
ing, in my preparations for the pulpit — wiU you 
please excuse me t " 

" But you didn't hear how badly old Mrs. Howard 
is adangy did yon 2 " said Mrs. Jones. 
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^^I snppoBe," replied the miniBter, ^'the dear old 
lady does not know what to do. It is a very trying 
case ; veiy uncommonly afflictive." 

*'I think she should be suspended from privileges; 
what do you think t " was the grave judgment of Aunt 
Peggy. 

Mr. Mason had nothing to say in the matter, but 
urged the necessity of being in his study, and bidding 
them good morning, left them with his good lady to 
entertain them as best she could. 

^^ What a strange man our minister is,^ said Mrs. 
Jones, " he never gives a body any satisfaction." 

" That was not the way with our other minister," 
said Aunt Peggy, " he always was willing to hear 
what one had to say." 

'^ But I learn that he had a great many difficulties 
in the church," said Mrs. Mason, ^^ and that was one 
of the reasons of his dismissal." 

''Let us go," said Mrs. Jones, and both the ladies 
left, giving signs of ill temper. 

Just as they passed the door, Mrs. Mason heard 
them say they would hear Mason preach no more. 
She could not help smiling, although her feelings were 
somewhat disturbed. About the middle of the fore- 
noon, on Monday, Mr. Leavit and Mr. Holmes 
requested to see Mr. Mason in his study. 

When seated, Mr. Mason, in as delicate a manner 
f^ possible, referred to the difficulty, and began to 
expostulate witU Mr. Betimes on the great impro? 
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priety, and sin, of bis course, and what must be the 
eonseqnence. 

^' It 's no use to talk in that way,'' said Mr. Leavit, 
*^ my mind is made up; I am convinced it would be 
wicked for me to attempt to live with Lucy Howard, 
under the circumstances." 

^^ But let us try to diange the circumstances, and 
make the best disposition of the sad affair we can," 
replied Mr. Mason. '^ You know," said he, addressing 
Mr. Holmes, " that Lucy and Mr. Leavit were law- 
iuUy married ; and that the law of Moses recognizes 
but one reason why persons lawfully married should 
be separated. That reason does not eidst in this case, 
and therefore .they cannot be parted. Lucy greatly 
erred, as too many do in similar cases," continued the 
minister, ^'in not frankly stating her engagement to 
you in the first place, but that is no reason why you 
should make her error your greatest sin. As soon as 
you heard of her marriage, you should either have left 
the city, or avoided any contact with her, or any visit 
to the house where she was. Manliness and prudence, 
as well as a just regard for morality and religion^ 
would certainly have dictated such a course." 

'^I regard him as no better than a dog, and wholly 
unworthy of respect," said Mr. Leavit, ^^ and wish 
to get rid of him and all his friends as soon as 
possible." 

" You must not say so," said Mr. Mason, "for you 
know there is nothing gained in haste in as grave a 
matter as this." 
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^^ Can't yon advise some course that will secure mj 
prior right i " asked Mr. Holmes with all the simpli- 
city of an artless child, who knows nothing bnt the 
gratification of itself. 

Mr. Leavit sprang to his feet, and asked Mr. Mason 
for the name of the most distingoished attorney in the 
city. Mr. Mason quoted to him this passage firom 
Shakspeare's Henry the FifA : 

" Marriage is a matter of mora vorth 
Than to be dealt in by attorneTsliip." 

^'Poetry is not the thing I want now,'* continned 
Mr. Leavit, ^^ I must have legal advice," and looking at 
Mr. Mason, he said : ^^ I fully appreciate your conrse; 
it is the only one you can take, and be consistent with 
your o£Sce as a clergyman. Do give me the name of 
some good attorney." ' 

As soon as Mr. Mason wrote on a card the name 
of H. W. Lewis, Esq., Mr. Leavit said to Mr. Holmes, 
" Let us see him immediately. Where shall we find 
him f " 

Getting the proper street and number, both left the 
parsonage. 

^' Nothing immutable but Ood," thought Mr. Mason. 
^' How changeable is man, and full of trouble 1 What 
desolation and sorrow among three promising youths." 

Every eye was fastened upon Leavit and Holmes as 
they quickly bent their way to Mr. Lewis's oflice. 
Some said : '^ Leavit is a coward, or he would shoot 
Holmes ;" while others, with less tenacity for the lav 
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&at gOYerns gentlemen, proposed that, *^ «ome friends 
take it upon themselYeB to adjust the vhde affidr." 

After hearing all the fiu^ts, Mr. Lewis said it was a 
hard case, and he knew of but two conrses to be pur- 
sued. ^'One 10, yon may leave your wife, and in 
coarse ci time shejnay apply for a bill on the plea of 
desertion, and if snccessfol, she, of course, will have 
the right to many again. The other is, yon and yonr 
wife may mntoally enter into bonds of separation, in 
whidi you bind yourselves to avoid each other's 
society, and to relinquish all claims to whatever of 
{Ufoperty may be coming from each other's parental 
estates, or from any other direction." 

^^ Will you draw up such bonds, with their dupli* 
cates t " said Mr. Leavit, ^^ and I will pay you well." 

^' But each of you must have a certificate of mar* 
riage from the officiating clergyman," said Mr. Lewis. 

^^That can easily be obtained," said Mr. Leavit. 
Leavit and Holmes left the office, to lay the case before 
Lucy and her mother. No sooner was it proposed, 
than Lucy readily consented to sign such a bond, and 
Mrs. Howard agreed to let Luqr take her own course, 
as she had done from the first. The certificate of 
nuuriage was soon obtained, and deposited with Mr. 
Lewis.* 

At five o'clock in the evening, a close carriage 
stopped at the office J3i Alderman Steele, where the 
parties signed articles of mutual separation, which 
were duly certified by the officer, and d^vered to the 
couple as their future guarantee against any trouble, 
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Lacy tad HolmeB took their seats in the cairiage, 
where Leayit shook hands with them, wishing them 
all possible happiness, and left for his room in the St. 
Charles. 

Lucy and Holmes, lost to every claim bnt that 
which their affections had upon them, and which had 
grown with their years, supposed themselyes free <»ce 
more, to enjoy the delights and pleasures of mutual 
affection, which had been their bUss for many years 
before. 

^^How indefinable are my feelings,'* said Lucy, as 
the carriage slowly moved up the long street to her 
Mother's. '^It seems as though. my life, for a few 
days past, was a wild dream of the imagination, and 
it seems as if I had waked up in a new world . It is 
so difficult," she continued, ^^ to realize what I am." 

^^ You have very clearly expressed my feelings," 
answered Mr. Holmes, ^^ so £Eur ad I can go with you ; 
but you have an experience in this matter to which I 
am a stranger." 

^' What do you mean, Mr. Holmes?" inquired Lucy. 

'^Let Bie ask, if you please, how your marriage 
with Mr. tieavit, was brought about, or how in the 
world it happened that you and be were engaged in so 
short a time afler your first acquaintance," said Mr. 
HAmes, in his most bland and affectionate manner. 

^^ Please don't ask any questions on that subject," 
replied Lucy, giving signs of great excitement cf 
feeling, '^I may give you tkd whole history at some 
fatnra time, but not now.' 
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Next morning, Mr. King, a married gentleman, and 
a. warm friend of Lucy's, and withal a yery careful 
and pmdent man, called at the parsonage to inquire 
whether it might not be feared that Mr. Holmes would 
Tisit Mrs. Howard's, as before the marriage of Lucy 
with Mr. Leavit. 

Mr. Mason thought it not at all probable, under 
flie circumstances, but advised Mr. King to have an 
interview with Lucy as soon as possible, ft^d give her 
some kind advice. 

^^ If you think her mind will bear it," said Mr. 
Mason, ^4ay before her the fitct, that she is a married 
lady, and that if she should, in a moment of thought* 
lessness, enter into marriage with Holmes, she will 
not only subject herself to evil, and scandal, but to 
punishment by the law of our country." 

^'What a strange case it is," said Mr. King, with a 
deep sigh; ^'it is unlike anything I ever heard of." 

^^ Deep, deep must be the sorrow, and shame of 
Lucy's whole life, if she is not brou^t to a premature 
grave," replied the minister. 

Mr. King found Lucy in her room, bathed in tears^ 
and almost frantic, begging him to send for Mr. Leavit. 

^^I am destroyed," said she, ^'and nothing will 
save me but the restoration of Mr. Leavit to his proper 
place. Oh, I have acted so madly 1 Why did I do 
sol Why didn't you, or some one of my friends 
ad vise me better t " 

" Your friends," fiaid Mr. King, " had no oppor- 
tunity, for your mBnisg^ was somewhat private, and 
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was supposed to be perfectly agreeable ; and then your 
separation from Mr. Leavit was effected so qnickly 
that but few knew anything of it until it was accom- 
plished ; beside all that, you are of age, and it is a 
very delicate matter to meddle with such affitirs.'' 

Lucy became quiet preparatory, only, to the deeper 
agony that would soon lay hold of her heart. A few 
hours before the boat left for New Orleans, Mr. Leavit 
called to request Mr. Mason to take charge of lus 
marriage certificate, and his papers of sepamtion. 

^' I fear for the consequences of this course,'' said 
Mr. Mason, ^' I fear it will end in great disaster." 

"It is not my feult, as you very well know," said 
Mr. Leavit, ^' and I intend to conduct myself in the 
most prudent manner possible^ until the proper time 
expires for a divorce, or, it may be until our obligationB 
are severed by death. I mean obligations of law 
and religion, for there are no obligations of affection 
resting on me. I feel dear in this whole affair, before 
both God and man. I once loved Lucy with perfect 
devotion, but not so now, and I cannot help it I fed 
sorry for her condition, and sorry for Holmes, and 
egret as deeply as a man can, the whole affair; but it 
must be left to be adjusted by time, and the operations 
of Providenee.'* 

Ln six weeks from this time, Mr^Leavit was heard 
fiom, in New Orleans, where he was making prepart* 
tions for a tour to Europe, and the East. 

Mrs. Howard's reaidenoe was no longer the cheerful 
mansion of gay resort for the young. The piano was 
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cloBed, the guitar laid aaide, and the voice of merry 
mnsic was hashed, while eyeniDg bat increased and 
darkaied the gloomy drapery that hnng around the 
soul of Lucy Howard. CUamoroos tongues were 
hushed into silence, and none were encouraged in 
visiting Mrs. Howard's but Mr. King and his lady, 
with Mr. Mason and his lady. These select friends 
were as cheerful as the nature of the circumstances 
would admit, never referring to the sad affair which 
had so completely destroyed the happiness of the 
unfortunate Lucy. 

^' Will you take this letter to the post-o£Sce ?" asked 
Luey of Mr. King, as he was about leaving, one even- 
ing, after having succeeded in making her appear 
quite cheerful. 

" Most willingly. Miss Lucy." 

''Shall I read it to you t" said Lucy, as she opened 
a small sheet of note paper. ''It is this," as she 
tremblingly commenced to read : 

'' Dbae Holhes >*I am the destroyer oi my own happiness, and 
the cause of my own exile from the society of friends I always 
loved. Mr. L. is not to blame ; it is you and myself— myself the 
most Oirenmstances, as well as a change in my feelings, compel 
me to request you to think of me as married to another, though now 
a stranger to woman's best hopes—alone and desolate. I ask no 
reply to this, nor do I ask to see yon. Indeed the sig^t of you would 
but increase my sorrow, already more than I can endure." 

"Hay 20. Luor.'* 

Mr. and Mrs. King invited Lucy to accompany 
them on a visit to their friends in New Jersey, but 
this she promptly refused, giving as her reason, the 
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extreme feebleness of her health, and her utter incapa 
city to enjoy the journey, or endure the excitement of 
meeting with strangers. This latter reason was to 
Mr. King the most weighty, for he knew, although 
Lucy had been accustomed to company all her life, 
how strong was her aversion to go among strangers, 
and how retiring was her natural disposition. ^' And 
then you know, Mr. King," added Lucy, " how much 
has been said about me in the papers — I cannot 
leave home — ^I must not — ^though I thank you most 
heartily for your kind invitation. I know you mean 
it for my good.'' 

"Yes, Lucy, it is for your good, and because Mrs. 
King desires you to go witK us for the pleasure of 
your company." 

"I could be of b^t little service in that respect," 
said Lucy, " for I am better fitted now for the silence 
of the grave." 

"We all know," said Mr. King, "that it is better 
to die than live, if it be Heaven's will, and we are 
fully prepared for that great change.' 

"I wish you and Mrs. King," said Lucy, "to call 
and see me before you leave, for I think I shall never 
see you again, in this world." 

"Nonsense," said Mr. King, ."you are suffering 
yourself to be entirely too desponding." 

" Not so, Mr. King, I am calm and perfectly in my 
right mind, though gloomy enough. But I have a 
presentiment that I shall soon die, and if so, I hope to 
meet my fate as a believer. My misfoi tunes, I hope, 
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will be sanctified to mj good, and it may be that all 
ibis has come upon me to hmnble my prond heart." 
At Lncy's request, Mr. Mason called to administer 
to her the consolations of religion ; and during the 
interview, which was calm and rational, she referred 
to her first internoir with Mr. Leavit. '^ Yon should 
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know all about this, Mr. Mason," she continued, ^^ for 
if I remember rightly, Mr. Leavit told me that he had 
promised you this information at some future time." 

^^He did," said Mr. Mason. 

^^ Yon remember," said she, ^^ when I was East, last 
fell, wifli sister and brother-in-law ? " 

" Kght well," was the reply. 

" On our way from Philadelphia to New York, on 
the steamer — was where I first saw Mr. Leavit. Our 
love was mutual from the moment we saw each other. 
He then told me of his intended tour to Europe, and 
requested me to accompany him, if not otherwise 
engaged. He wished me to reply to his proposition 
when we arrived in New York, at the same time 
handing me a few references, which he hoped would 
be satis&ctory. 

<^The gentlemen to whom he referred were intimate 
friends of brother-in-law, and such was their report of 
him, that I could not for a moment doubt his quality 
and standing. After I returned home," she continued, 
• ** I received letters from him referring to families of 
imdoubted reputation in my native city. Mr. Leavit 
is a gentleman of high feeling, and has done nothing 
but what any gentleman would do, under the circum- 
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ttanoes. I ought to have told him of Mr. Holmes, or 
else commnnicated to Hohnes all the &ct8; then, I 
belieye, all would have been just right Bat alas! 
alas I for me, it's now too late." 

^'I thank joa for this information," said the min- 
ister, ** and while I see, as I think, th^ whole case, I 
am persuaded that all yonr misfortonfis were occasioned 
by too great haste; no doubt, you have been very 
greatly unfortunate, but have not greatly sinned. 
Yours is that kind of offense that is punished in this 
life." 

In seven months from the time that the St. Charles 

was so brilliantly lighted, and its ladies' parlor received 

^Uie wedding guests of Miss Lucy Howard and Mr. 

Leavit, the following notice appeared in one of the 

morning papers. 

'' Died on yesterday morning, at the residence of her mother on 
Eighth street, Miss Lucy Hoirard, in the twenty-second year of her 
age. Funeral at three o'clock this afternoon. Friends are inrited to 
attend." 

This occasioned as much excitement as the notice 
of Lucy's marriage ; but it was an excitement of quite 
another character — ^then it was joy, but now it is sad- 
ness and weeping — ^then there were visits to the house 
of joy, but now there are visits to the house of weeping 
and mourning. 

After the funeral, the following paper was found in 
Lucy's portfolio: 

"Dearest mother : I think I shsU soon die, and be no more among 
the liring. I hope it may be so. I want yon to bnry me beside 
father, and plant a small ireeping irilloir at the foot of my graTe, 
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and 03 the plain marble slab at the head pat nothing bat Luor. 
Andy nother, don't weep for me. I fear not death's shadows — they 
will be lighted for me by the lamp of the Lord. I shall die in fall 
hope of a happy resorfeetioQ, and of liTing ferener with the pare and 

the holy. I say again, weep not for me, mother. 

"Loot." 

This was, no doubt, intended to be given to Mrs. 
Howard before Lnqr's death ; but it was laid aside, 
or forgotten, and the place she desired for her last 
honse was selected, though her friends were nncon- 
sdous of what had betti her wish. 

Lucy Howard now sleeps in Cemetery, beside 

the grave of her fi^er ; the weeping willow bending 
over the foot of h^ grave, and shedding its long 
branches over the white marble slab, seems to monm 
over the lonely name of Luor. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Vew appointmentF— Sickness— Kindness >f three Men — ^The Presents 
— - The Local Preacher— The Union Pnjer-Meeting — Sick man a 
subject of Prayer — His Death — ^Death cf his Son — Of his wife. 

A PETrnoK, with the names of most of the members 
of the chmxsh, asking for the return of Mr. Mason to 
the city, was sent to the Bishop. But after careful 
thought, Mr. Mason concluded that it would be best 
to ask for a removal to some easier field of labor, where 
his expenses would not be so heavy. He had but little 
hope that his request would be granted, in view of the 
entire absence of any right that a Methodist preacher 
has to choose his own place, and of the absolute power 
of the Bishop and the Elders to send a minister 
wherever they please. 

But contrary to expectation, Mr. Mason was ap- 
pointed to station. On his return from Confer- 
ence, he was taken very sick, and fears were generally 
entertained that he would not recover. In the course 
of a few weeks, however, he was well enough to start 
for his new charge. As he was rery feeble, and could 
not endure the fatigue of staging, it was concluded to 
travel by canal as &r as could be done in the direction 
of the new home. This proved a very tedious and 
unpleasant way of traveling. The boat was old and 
musty, and the weather extreifiely warm. After three 
days' travel, in this most unpleasant way, the boat 
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arriyed at , some twenty miles from the new home. 

This was Satarday morning. Mr. Mason and £unily 
left the boat and proceeded to the hotel, leaving direc- 
tions for their goods to be left at a certain warehouse. 
They had left the boat but a short time before the 
captain called to -say that he must increase the bill 
some five dollars, because the boat had been longer on 
the way than was intended when the contract was made. 

Mr. Mason objected to this, and referred to the^ 
captain's receipt. The captain, one of those very low, 
Yulgar men, began to swear, and threaten to detain 
the goods until the extra amount was paid. 

Mr. Mason told him to do so, and he would sue him 
for refusing such comforts and accommodations, on 
the boat, as had been agreed upon. The victuals 
were insufferably bad, and so were the beds, all of 
which could be shown to be a violation of the written 
agreement. 

The captain left, and quietly unloaded the goods, in 
good order, saying nothing more about extra pay. 

After this was all over, the proprietor of the hotel 
handed Mr. Mason the following letter: 

'< BxY. Me. Masost ^ Dear Sir — You vill please call at J. S. H.'b 

lArery. Stable, where yoa will find a carriage and pair of horses and 

coachman, to bring yofrself and family to — — . The bill is paid, 

and you will call at mjHiouse, where you will find a home until yon 

are ready to go to house-keeping. Yours truly, 

«0. L. D ." 

"Now," said Mrs. Mason, "we may hope for good 
times, if even a few of the members of the church be as 
noble-hearted as the author of this letter." 
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''Doo'l be too much elated by this letter," said Mr. 
Mflflon. '^Itmaybe tbe workofBomedeeigoiiigmaii, 

just like Bffo. M. <^ , who offered me a present of 

a new doak, if I would oooDael confidentially with him, 
and never appoint any claim loadir but such as he would 
nominate." 

^Now Mr. Mason," responded his wife, ^yon are 
alwajB looking on the dark side of things; yon may 
nerer meet with snch another eril man in all your 
life as Mr. M. Yon foond him tmly a very ocMrnip- 
tible creature; bat jnst try to foig^ him, and look for 
tiiebest." 

**! woold most dieerfolly do so, if I coold," sud 
Ifr. MsBon; '^bot I haTO been so badly treated, and 
by so many, Aat I haye lost confidence in nearly all 
itankind, and especially those who appear so xealons 
jn dieir religions matters, and are so wonderfully anx- 
ious to be friendly with the minister, at first. I teil 
you. Madam, they are to be avoided." 

^'But this may be an exception," said Bfrs. Mason, 
^^and let us not make up our minds until we test the 






True," said Mr« Mason, ^^aad I am willil^ to do 
just as you saj in tiiis matter. So we will drop it for 
the pre^t, and hope tat the best" 

After some refireshments, iriiioh were indeed yerj 
agreeable, after the hard fiure on the boat, the carriage 
was brought out, and the ministBr and his fiunilj 
started for ^ with the determination to stop at 
Bit). G. L. D.'s, as requested by letter. 
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The ride was very pleasant, over a very good 
road, and through a most beautifal section of the 
country. 

In due time they arrived at the very beautiful town 
of , and, after a little inquiry, were soon at Uie 
splendid mansion of Bro. 0. L. D. The carriage had 
scarcely stopped ere Brother 0. L. D. and his whole 
fiEunily were out, with smiling faces, to receive their 
new ministw. 

*^ We are very glad to see you all here so safely," 
said Brother 0. L. I>., '^and hope to make you com- . 
fortable and easy while you are with us. I am not,'' 
said he, *^a very good member of the church, but while 
others who are better than I am, attend to the spiritual 
afiairs of the Ohurch, it seems to &11 to me to keep up 
the money matters. We always pay our ministers, 
and I, {or one, regret that their salary is not four 
times as large as it is." 

'^ This is to be desired," said Mr. Mason, ''but by 
strict economy we can make out to get through each 
year, if we have no sickness, and receive all that is 
promised us." 

" Yes," said 0. L. D., " but the trouble is, you get 
promises, and iNX>mises, and prcmiises, yet at last, but 
a small share of what is promised." 

"Very true," said Mr. Mason, "but we have to 
put up with it, and struggle on the best way we can. 
And this mi^t be endured in some sort, if there 
was not joined to it so much trouble with the restless 
and turbulent spirit of our people." 
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"That is true," replied 0. L. D., "and I am no 
little sarprised that it is so. I have known persons 
refuse to pay anything until, as they said, they would 
see how they would like the preacher, and before the 
end of the year, be sure to get up a fuss with him, 
as I believe, for no other purpose than to get dear of 
paying anything for his support." 

" I have known just such cases," said Mr. Mason, 
"and their morality, to say nothing of their religion, 
is yery much exposed to suspicion." 

This Brother 0. L. D. and two others of similar 
, -.h^ui;, head and disposition, proved themselyee, for 
two full years, the time Mr. Mason remained with 
ihem, as they had always been, and as they are still, 
if they jure living, men of just the right stripe. Fast 
friends of the minister, the church, honesty, and in- 
tegrity. 'When it was their duty, they acted with 
intelligence and calmness, and never suffered them- 
selves to be the bearers of evil news ; but on the 
other hand, of that which was good, and cheering, 
and comforting. The year passed on pleasantly until 
New Year's morning: nor did its pleasantness end 
there, it seemed only to begin. 

Soon after breakfitst, a boy was found at the par- 
sonage door with a large bundle in his hand ; it was 
received and opened, and found to be an entire suit 
of new clothes for Mrl Mas/n, sent to him by thd 
young men of the village. It was a very el^ant New 
Year's gift, and just in good time; for all that was 
sent was needed. 
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Bat this was not all; an hour or so after this, a 
jittle girl arrived with a bundle. What could this 
mean? Mrs. Mason at once suggested that this was 
a present for her. And when it was opened, sure 
enough, it was a dress, etc., etc. one of .the very best 
that the ladies could find. 

As the opening process was continued, the following 
note came to view. 

"De. S. and Lady, will be happy to have Mr. Mason and lady 
dine with them at 1 o'clock." 

"New Year's Morning. 18—." 

Quite it number of persons were at Dr. S.'s to 
dinner; and not a few delighted to see Mr. Mason so 
well dressed. One young lady said to him, ^^You 
shall marry me in that new suit before it is soiled." 

^^ Thank you^" said Mr. Mason, ^^I shall be happy 
to do so." Sure enough, on the following Thursday 
evening, Mr. Mason was called upon to marry this 
young lady to one of his most intimate friends, from 

. It was a joyful time, although Mr. Mason 

knew nothing of the intended marriage imtil he was 
called upon to perform the service. 

During the course of the year, a local preacher, 
happily the only one belonging to that congregation, 
began, as was usual with him, and, unfortunately, 
with most of the same order, wherever they are found, 
to find £Etult with Mr. Mason's course. He objected 
to the choir, to the promiscuous seating of the con- 
gregation, to the monthly communion, and to the few 

notes that Mr. Mason usually laid in the Bible when 
18 
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he preached. He carried this opposition to each a 
length, that he often indalged in slander, and, some- 
times, in fiEdsehood. It was thought best, after frequent 
admonitions, to bring him before the quarterly Con- 
ference. When the charges were presented to him he 
became very much enraged, and used some very pro- 
&ne language. The charges, in their first form, were 
withdrawn, and renewed, with the additional charge of 
profane swearing. This seemed to humble the man 
somewhat, and he agreed to meet the charges like aman. 

The time for holding the Conference arrived, and 
the trial was entered upon in due form. Every speci- 
fication was sustained, and, of course, all the charges. 
He was expelled, and his &mily withdrew from the 
church, in quite a rage, to be sure. 

It was not long after this, before the £Eict that he 
abused his family, known before to but few, and to 
none but church members, became public; and such 
was the itidignation of the citizens, that this ex-local 
preacher was compelled to leave the place. 

At the beginning of the second year, the Presby- 
terian minister, much of a gentleman, a scholar and a 
Christian, proposed to unite the prayer meetings 
of the two churches, and to hold them alternately at 
the two churches. Mr. Mason named this to bis 
ofiicial members, and, after some oonsnltation, it was 
agreed to. The first evening of Ais union, the meet- 
ing was held in the Methodist cLnrch. There was 
quite a turn out indeed ; the meeting was quite spirited, 
and gave good reason to hope that it would do woU* 
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Tbe next night it was to be held hk the Presbyterian 
ehxurch, b\it when the time arriYed to commence the 
meetiiig, not a Methodist waa present except Mr. 
Haaoou This ohiUed the hearts of those present, and 
the meeting passed off rather heavily. The next 
morning it was fomki that a few of the very zealons 
Methodists, and those, too, who scarcely ever attended 
prayer meeting in any place, had assembled at a 
private house, and song, prayed, and vociferated nntil 
near midnight. Of coarse, they were in good trim 
for a regular fois about '^breaking up the prayer 
meeting," and about '^turning Presbyterian,'' and 
about having their ^^ liberty taken away," and a dozen 
other subjects which need not be named. 

The excitement ran very high for about a week, 
and then died away. This course of the over-zealous, 
very mufili mortified the better dass of the diurch 
members, who determined now to su3tain the xmion 
prayer meeting, at least through the summer. 

On the evening of prayer meeting at the Presbyterian 
diiurch, Mr. Mason had just returned from visiting a 
Tery sick man, in time to commence the meeting. 
He noade kno¥m the case of this man to the minister, 
who immediately rose and made a statement of the 
ease, and proposed, as tiie sick man was not a member 
of any Christian Ohureh, to make him a subject of 
especial prayer. He here took occasion to make 
some v^ powerful renuurks on the efficacy of prayer ; 
those present seemed greatly moved, and prayed 
with great fervor for the conversion of the dying man. 
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After tbe meeting dosed, the two miniBters visited 
the sick man, and found him greatly oonoemed for 
his present and fiitare peace. Prayer was continned 
in his behalf^ with sach instruction as seemed to be 
necessary. In about an hour he rejoiced, and reported 
himself as at peace with his Creator, and willing to 
die. In two hoars after this he was in eternity. All 
were deeply impressed with this signal and speedy 
answer to prayer. 

That night his son was taken ill, and in two days, 
was a corpse. The night of his death, his mother was 
taken sick, and in two days she died. Jn less than a 
week three members ct one fiunily, healthy and 
robust, were hnrried into ftitority . Hie citizens seemed 
hnmUed, as if they believed GkxL's jnst jadgments 
were about to fidl upon them. 

The next Sabba&, Mr. Mason, and the Presbyterian 
minister, both preached the fimeral sermons of these 
three persons. The result was a time of seriousness 
and awakening in both Churches. 

It was thought that this might be a reason why the 
Churches should be more united^ and work tc^ether ix 
the common good. But it was found that a few were 
so dissatisfied, that it was ttought best to discontinue 
the union meeting, and return to the usual oouise. 
This was done, but it did not have the effect of 
bringing the complainers to meet* any oftener than 
before the union prayer meeting was commenced. 
How inconsistent some people are I Bigotry, thoa art 
an enemy! 



1 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

CooTenttion about Mr. We«le j and Olraiioli GorenuneDt »- Defects 

in Methodist Polity. 

*^GooD morning, Mr« Mason," said Mr.D., as he 
threw his old hat upon the floor and took his seat by 
the window. ^^I have been thinking fox some time 
of haying a chat with you on matters and things 
abont Ohnrches. I am no chnich member, as you 
know, but I like to think, read and talk abont 
Ohnrches. And if yon are not engaged, and as it 
is a wet day, I will spend a little time with yon.'' 

^^ All right," said Mr. Mason, '^make yonrself per- 
fecUy easy, and take yonr own time, and choose yonr 
own snbject. I am not extensively read, but I love 
to read, and .cam all I can in conversation." 

'^I want to learn fnxn yon," said Mr. D. 

"We may be mntnally instructed," said Mr. 
Mason. 

"That is true," said Mr. D. 

"I have been reading," said he, " two or three lives 
of John Wesley, one by Dr. Whitehead, one by Mr, 
Sonthey, and one by Mr. Watson, and some others, 
and I am at a loss to know why they do not agree. 
Can yon tell me!" 

" I may not be able to harmonize these lives," said 
Mr. Mason, " but will just say, that Whitehead and 
Sonthey have written more ezteusively than the 
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others, and have, therefore, named more aabjects than 
the others." 

^'That is tme^" said Mr. D., ^^ bat in the smaller 
woifa Bcxaofd very important things are omitted." 

"Such only," said Mr. Mascm, ^ as are not neces- 
sary to show Mr. Wesley's real character, I suppose.' 

''Yes," said Mr. D., '' bnt his real diaracter ought 
to be known, in ovder to know the man, and nnleas 
Dr. Whitehead wrote what was not true, Wesley's 
real diameter is there pres»ted." 

''It should be," said Mr. Mas<m, "fior Dr. White 
head was anthoriaed by Mr. Wesley himseU^ to take 
eharge of all his papers, and was regularly appointed 
to write his life." 

"Something is wrong here," said Mr. D., "for the 
Methodist publishing houses do Bot publish White- 
bead's life of Wesley, and why is it?" 

"It is too oosfly," said Mr. Mason, "fbr the great 
mass of our people, and the others are just as good, 
and much cheaper." 

" Not so good," said Mr. D. 

" Why not?" said Mr. Maaom 

" Becaose they do not tell t^ iriK^ truA," said 
Mr. D. 

" They tell enou^" said Mr. Mas(m, " to inform 
our people who Mr. Wesley is." 

"Not quite," said Mr. D. "They give bis good 
qualities, but not his bad ines." 

" I hope yon dcm't suppose Mr. Wesley was a bad 
man?" said Mr. Mason. 
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"Not very good," said Mr. D. " He was certainly 
a very ambitions man, and a great tyrant." 

^^ Ambitions of good ?" said Mr. Mason. 

" Not quite," said Mr. D., but ambitious of power," 

"It can't be so," said Mr. Mason. 

"But he was," said Mr. D., "and Dr. Whitehead 
and Mr. Southey, both make him out so ; and this is 
one of the reasons why their books are not popular 
wikh your people." 

" You are our enemy," said Mr. Mason. 

" I am not/' said Mr. D., " but I am a friend to 
truth and justice, and love to see every man have his 
rights." 

" In that you are right," said Mr. Mason, " but you 
are prejudiced against Mr. Wesley." 

"Not in the least," said Mr. D., " if I view him in 
his proper character. But one thing I dislike, and 
that is, to hear him referred to in the pulpit, as autho 
rity, when the Bible would be much more agreeable, 
and, I think, much more convincing." 

"I dislike this too," said Mr. Masop; "but our 
preachers will do it." 

" Now, Mr. Mason, to prove to you the truth of 
what I have said, tttt me give you a piece of history," 
said Mr. D. 

" Agreed," said Mr. Mason. " What is it ? " 

" You know," said Mr. D., "that there lived in Mr. 
Wesley's day, one Augustus Toplady, who was a strict 
(Jalvinist, and opposed to all forms of church govern- 
ment that oppressed tibe people. This Toplady, yon 
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are aware, had a controversy with Mr. "Wesley, on the 
subject of doctrines; and several small books were 
printed upon the subject, such as ''Toplady on Pre- 
destination," the "Doctrinal Tracts," etc. 

"I am aware of this," said Mr. Mason. 

" Well," said Mr. D., *' this Toplady brings out this 

fact, and I will show by naming it, how it proves, with 

Wesley's whole course, that he was naturally a tyrant, 

and only wanted power to carry his despotic spirit 

^ into practice." y 

" You take very strong ground, Mr. D., and, I fear, 
very dangerous ground," said Mr. Mason. 

" How dangerous % " said Mr. D. 

"Why, injurious to Mr. Wesley," said Mr. Mason. 

" I do not consider Mr. Wesley as sacred as your 
people do. He had great and glaring &ults of char- 
acter, and they ought to be exposed," said Mr. D. 

"Excuse me," said Mr. Mason, "for interrupting 
you. Please return to your subject." 

"Well, it may surprise you somewhat, to learn that 
Mr. Wesley applied to a bishop of the Greek Church, 
then traveling in England, calling himself ^ Erasmus, 
Bishop of Arcadia,' and requested him to 'ordain 
several of his lay preachers according to the manner 
of the Greek Church. And again, these lay preachers, 
thus ordained, dressed and o£Sciated as clergymen of 
the Church of England. And, to make the thing 
•till more impressive, Mr. Wesley declared their ordi- 
nation as valid as his own, which he had received at 
Oxford. And, moreover, Mr. Wwley pressed this 
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Greek bishop to Oldain him a bishop Ht large, that he 
might ordain as many ministers as he pleased, and 
thus keep np the Apostolic snocession among his 
converts, through the medium of the Greek Ohnrch. 
This would have been done, and Mr. Wesley would 
have been a sort of uniyersal bishop, but for the &ct 
that this Greek bishop refused, on the ground that the 
canons of tiie Greek Church required more than one 
bishop to be present at the ordination of a bishop. 
These frets are brought out by a letter from Toplady 
to Wesley." 

^^ I neyer heard «f this before," said Mr. Mason, 
*^ and there must be some mistake in it. I say this, 
not to contradict you, Mr. D*, but because if such a 
thing did take place, Wesley's enemies, and especially 
that clear-headed, sharp-sighted, Alexander McEean, 
would long ago haye found it out." 

" This Greek bishop, no doubt," said Mr. D., "kept 
the thing somewhat private, inasmuch as the whole 
business was of a very delicate nature ; and it may be, 
that he told Toplady, and a few others, not of the 
Wesleyan Church. But of the truth of the thing, I 
have no doubt, lookkig at the character and standing 
of Toplady. And I have no doubt that some of 
Wesley's friends, in En^and, knew it; but out of 
respect for him, and because the thing itself was so 
perfectly absurd, suppressed it." 

" K this be true," said Mr. Mason, " my confidence 

in Mr. Wesley is gone. I had supposed him for 

above such a thing as this." ^ 
19. 
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^^The thiDg is the more absurd," said Mr. D., 
^^when we look at the fact that the Ghreek Ohorch 
is just as oormpt as the Bomish Ghnrch." 

''That is true," said Mr. Mason. ' 

"Now," said Mr. D., "you know that Wesley 
always approyed of the Episcopal form of government, 
believing it to be primitive and apostolic; and yon 
know, too, that snch was the great irregnlarity (jS 
his course, that he conld not be ordained a bishop in 
the'Ohnrch of England; and desiring power, as he 
did, he would eten sacrifice principle by asking for 
ordination at the hand of a man bnt little better 
than a heathen, and of a Ohnrch as oormpt as 
heathenism and error can make it." 

"Bnt," said Mr. Mason, "Mr. Wesley, after 
reading Lord Eing^s book, said, he saw that he had 
as good a rtght to ordain preachers as any man in 
England." 

^ Jnst so," said Mr. D., " bnt this ^was after he 
had failed in getting ordination from the Oreek 
bishop." 

" In view of bis power," said Mr. Mason, " he did 
ordain Ooke, and Asbnry, for the good of the cause 
in America." 

"Bnt don't yon know," said Mr. D., "that Ooke 
was dissatisfied with this ordinatiov, and applied to 
Bishop White of this conntry to be ordained in the 
r^nlar way, and that Bishop White reftased? And 
don't yon k[^ow, also, that this same Ooke went back 
to England and offered to go to any mission-field, if 



■\ 
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flie Bishop of London would only make a bishop of 
himt'' 

^^ I know this is said of Dr. Ooke,'' said Mr. Mason, 
** bnt then we are not to magnify men's errors, and 
overlook their virtues.*' 

'^Kot at all," said Mr. D., ''bat all this goes to 
diow the leading spirit of these men, and that nothing 
could satisfy Aeir amlntion but position and power. 
And jost so far as they oonld, they influenced the 
fonnatfon of the oppressiye polity of the Methodist 
Ohnrch in this country. 

''I am surprised, Mr. D., to hear you speak so of 
the goremment of our Church,'' said Mr. Mason ; 
'' we think it is the most perfect in the world, and the 
most like ihe Ohurch in the days of the apostles. 
Just look at our itineracy, and see what Wonders it 
it is doing." 

" Just so," said Mr. D., " yoU'ttiBcribe your success 
to your system^ and not to the Gospel. You shout 
oyer Methodism as if it were Ohristianity." 

"Well, you know, that Dr. Chalmers said, 'Meth- 
odism is Christianity in earnest ; ' and I believe it," 
said Mr. Mason. 

" That will do to shout over, but it will not send 
men to heaven; and I know, and so do you, that 
Methodism is destined to a short life, in its present 
form. But that the world is large, and affords room 
for new efforts, it" would die in less than half a 
centmy.* 

**Why BoT' sidd Mr. Mason. 
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^^ Because it has not the power or stability to 
maintain its influence in any one place, more than 
ten years at a time," said Mr. D. ^'It is attended 
with sach excitement, and gives so little instruction, 
that the people become exhausted, and either get to 
fighting among themselves, or sink into such a state 
of indiflbrence, that they leave the whole thing in 
disgust. Look at your class meetings, in some of your 
large churches! Eight or ten of them meet in as 
many rooms, in the basements of your churches, on 
Sunday morning, before preaching, and sing and 
vociferate so that the whole square is disturbed, and 
BO that the dass in eadi room is so annoyed with 
the noise of the others, that religious meditation 
Is impossible. The members of these classes then 
go into the church, to heat preaching! in such a 
state of prostration, from the excitement in the class 
rooms, that before liie sermon is £EdrIy commenced, 
many of them are asleep." 

^' Now you know, Mr. Mason, that this is injurious. 
The class meeting is raised above the Sacrament, and 
stands before preaching ; and aU else is looked upon 
as nothing, compared with this." 

" I love class meetings," said Mr. Mason. 

**Te8, that is what all your people say," said 
Mr. D; "they shout more over this than over the 
Gospel." 

"I think not," said Mr. Mason. 

"But it is true," said Mr. D. " More is said about 
it in your pulpits, and in your newspapers, than is 
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said of the Lord's Sapper, or Baptism, or anything 
else ordained of God." 

"You talk veiy plainly," said Mr. Mason. 

*^ But I do not intend to hurt yoor feelings, Mr. 
Mason; fiurbe it from me," said Mr. D. 

^^I do not suppose you do; bat yon must know 
that snch thmsts at oar glorious old Methodism, must 
hart any one who loves such a God-inspired plan 
as it is," said Mr. Mason. 

^^ Pardon me," said Mr. D., ^^I intend no harm; 
I only took it for granted, that we Americans had a 
right to examine into the natare and tendencies of all 
the institutions amox^ as. I loye your people as well 
as I do any other CSiristians; my wife, yoa know, 
is a member of yoor Ohorch, and I always feel it my 
duty to support yoor preachers, though I must be 
permitted, as a thinking m^n^ to examine for myself, 
and to'eondude that, with the good in your Ohurch, 
there is a vast amount of despotism, and human 
invention, and human rubbish." 

^^Did you ever read our Discipline!" said Mr. 
Mason. 

" Often,'' said Mr. D. 

^^ Is it not a comidete system of law!" said Mr. 
Mason. 

''Complete of the kind," said Mr. D., ''but its 
principles are wrong." 

In what respect } " said Mr. Mason. 
Episoopa<7 never had any sanction in the Bible, 
nor by tiie primitive Church; and the lay members 
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haye no rights," Baid Mr. D. *^And the kind of 
epiBcopacy which that book recognizoB, is a borlesqne 
upon the yerj name. You contend for bnt two orders 
in the ministry, and yet yon hare three ordinations." 

Here a gentleman rode up to the door, and called 
for Mr. D. on business, and that ended the conver- 
iation. Mn« Mason came in, and said, ^^ Yon have 
had quite a conversation with Mr. D.; and how do 
you like him f" 

^^Yery well," said Mr. Mason, ^^ he made me think 
more about our church polity than I eyer did before. 
I am afraid there are some things about it that are 
yeiy rotten and corrupt. It will not bear the test 
of reason, history, and the Bible. I feel yery badly 
about it." 

"Neyer mind," said Mrs. Mas<m, ^^we wfll not bo 
injured by it if we try to be good 



n 
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CHAPTSR Xiy. 

Treatmenl oi BfifonBon->-01a8t-Meetiiiff a T«tt of Ohtueh-Mem- 



benhip^-ETil Inflaeaces ni. 

Mr. Mabon and Mr. D. happened to meet, one day, 
in the taSlor shop of Mr. F., where they resumed the 
oonyersation, so abruptly broken off, some dajs before. 
And as Uiis was a place of but little resort, and as 
Mr. F. was a very intelligent and prudent man, they 
concluded to talk as fireely as if alone. 

^^Now, Mr. Mason," said Mr. D. ^'when we last 
talked, I named the fact, that Methodist chuhSbi polity 
is despotic and oppressive. To prove this, I will refer 
you to the treatment of the Beformers, or Badicals, as 
they were then called, of 1827, etc. Because a few 
ministers and laymen dared to speak and write about 
the necessity of reform in some tj^ngs, especially the 
Presiding Eldership, and Lay representation, what 
was the consequence } simply tfaffi, they were perse- 
cuted and pursued with all the zeal and evil feeling 
that malice could invent, and finally driven out of 
the Church. I know one man, of the finest order of 
talent, who was tried by the Oonference and expelled, 
and during the pendency of his appeal to the General 
Conference, was compelled to peddle books to support 
his family I and for what ? simply for exercising his 
right as an American freeman, in discussing the polity 
of the Church.'' 
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^' He was not alone in this Buffering. Hundreds of 
the very flower of the Ohnrch, both East and West, 
were treated in a similarly harsh manner. Despotism, 
in the dark ages, was not more severe and relentless. 
^I can think of no period to be compared to those 
days— <^ no men, but the period when heretics were 
burned to death, and the men who could coolly pro- 
nounce this condemnatioiu The result was the 
building up of the Methodist Protestant Church, 
with a goyemment much more in harmony with 
the government of our country than that of your 
Church." 

«« But, Mr. D.," said Mr. Mason, ^^ you know, that 
we have a role that forbids saying anything against 
our doctrines or discipline, and the Beformers knew 
this rule, and had promised to keep the rules of the 
Church, both when they united with the Church, and 
when the preachers were ordained ; and don't yoa 
think it was right to expel them for violating their 
vows ?" 

" No, sir," said. Mr. D., " they were under no 
moral obligation to keep rules that they afterward 
found to be unreasonable and oppressive. They 
ihowed how enlightened their consciences were by 
resisting these tyrannical laws. Look at Paul's ene- 
mies. They swore they would ^ neither eat nor drink, 
till they had killed Paul.' But they found they could 
not do this, and that their qftfli was rash and wicked, 
and it was, therefore, right to violate it, rather than 
destroy themselves." 
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*^ That is true,'' said Mr* Mason ; *^ bnt yon do not 
suppose Methodists act rashly, when they promise to 
keep the roles of the Church f " 

^' They are bound to keep no rule," said Mr. D., 
^^ as a rule of conscience, that is not sustained by the 
Bible, and which clearly takes away their ri||i|its as 
freemen, while it adds nothing to their real idigious 
enjoyment and improvemeiit in morals.'' 

^^But we can prove our rules by the Scripture," 
said Mr. Mason. 

^^ Try the rule that makes dass meeting a test of 
membership, if you please," said Mr. D. 

^^Ohl" said Mr. Mason, ^'we don't expect to find 
our rules in the very words of the BiUa, but in the 
general principles laid down." 

^^Kame a passage that contains the principle, if 
you please," said Mr. D. 

"Well, I can't just think of one now, but I know 
there are passages that refer to such meetings, as 
where it says, ^They that feared the Lord speak 
often,'" etc. 

"I hope you don't quote that to support the 
principle, or eren the practice of class meeting," 
said Mr. D. 

" That passage * is often used for that purpose," 
said Mr. Mason. 

" But," said Mr. D., " I saw a little book, pub- 
blishcd by one of your own preachers, in which the 
author says, no claim can be set up for Scripture 
authority for any such meeting, Now it appears. 
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from this, that you are not agreed among your. 
•elycfl." 

^^ I know," said Mr. Mason, ^* there is some differ- 
ence of opinion among us." 

^^ Let me read to you," said Mr. D., ^^ an extract 
from ,the London Watchman, a ^Methodist paper, I 
thiqk, on the subject of class meeting ; it is bnt litde 
short of downright and open blasphemy. Here it is. 
^ The discipline of Methodism is not to be relaxed in 
order to admit moltitudes of unconverted people, at 
the expense of purity. There can be no substitute 
for class meetings ; nor, in our Church, can there be 
any other test of membership, than the dass meeting; 
for the sacrament of the Lord's Bupp^ is a duty and 
a privilege, but not a test.' What do you think of 
tiiat, Mr. Mason ) Don't it set aside the institution 
of God for one of man's device; and that too, as you 
kno^, for the mere purpose of raising money to get 
bankrupt churches oat of debt f" 

^' Why I never heard such doctrine as that advanced 
before 1" said Mr. Mason. 

^^ I suppose not," said Mr D., ^^ but that shows 
how far the error may be carried, allowing the 
propagator to become blind to the truth, as most 
errorists are." 

^4 am surprised at that editor," said Mr. Mason, 
^^but, surely, he is not sustained by the British 
Conference." 

^'He surely was," said Mr. D.^ ^^and you have just 
attered the same thing, though in a different way." 
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<^How!" said Mr. Mason. 

^^Bj claiming for it Scripture origin/' said Mr. 
D. ^^And if joa will look for a moment, you 
will give it np. If it has snpport in the Bible as 
a dnty and test of chnrch membership, then it 
comes in conflict with the Lord's Sapper, and otfier 
tests of membership in tha Chnrch, and makes the 
Bible contradict itself. Aad this is not all; the 
doctrine of that extract is carried ont all through 
yonr Church, and hence it is that the people now 
think and talk more about class meeting, than they 
do about Baptism, the Sacrament, ajp preaching. 
And thus it is that the people are led, not only 
to forget that religion must be rational and founded 
on the Scriptures, but to shout, in their wild enthu- 
siasm, oyer the commandments of men." 

*^You seem to think very little of our Church 
and people," said Mr. Mason. 

*'Much more," said Mr. ijl^ ''than you think I 
do, but I cannot be blind to these false and dan- 
gerous rules. And let me say, just here, that unless 
your polity is changed you must ultimately fail. 
Other churches are following you, and building up 
permanent and thriving congregations, where yon 
are going down, and just because you have that 
very unnatnral and oppressive system of changing 
your ministers, and because your people feel so 
much of oppression that they are unwilling to pay 
a man anything like a decent snpport. You ought 
to have twice as much as you will get. And I 
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might name here anoiher evil that grows out of the 
Bystem — a badly-edncated conscienoe and sense of 
justice. Yoor people will promise to pay you so 
much, but at the end of the year, in nine cases 
9at of ten, they will fail by one-tfaiid or one-fimrth, 
and, BCMnetimeB, by one halfl'' 

*^I will see yon again,'' said Mr. Mascxi, **for I 
haye become interested in these things, and am 
sorry that my engagements will not pennit me to 
remain longer." 
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GHAFTEB XT. 

BifolTf ■moog Mgtfiodirti lining mil ^jmni— fltpaniioa of 
Hen and Women in the Oongiegatioii— ^Bril Inllnenee ot 

Qh Sabbath moining, after seryioe, a fine-lodkiDg 
gentleman, Mr. L. from Bhode Island, who had 
lived in for the pail year, veiy politely ap- 
proached Mr* Mason, and asked for an interview with 
him on Monday morning, if convenient; 

^^ Oertainly," said Mr* Mason, ^^come to the par- 
sonage at any time in the forenoon, and I will be 
glad to see yon." 

^^ Gan't you come to my oflloe t ^ said Mr* L. 

*^I can," said Mr. Mason, *^bnt we can be much 
more retired at my house,'' supposing, of conrse, that 
Mr. L. wished to converse with him about uniting 
with the Ohurch, together with his fiunily, they 
having attended that church from the time thoy 
came to the place. 

^^ Yes,'' said Mr. L., ^^ I will come to your house 
at ten o'clock." 

Mr. Mason felt much delighted with the prospect 
of Bro. L. and his family uniting with the Ohurch, 
and observed to Mrs. Mason, that he would make 
such a good steward — ^he is a man of liberal views, 
and always so gentlemanly with the ministers. 

But how changed were his feelings on Monday, 
after Mr. L. leftl He felt that there must be some- 
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thing very repnLsive, to refined persons, about the 
workings of Methodism. His heart was sick. 

Mr. L. came at the appointed time, and said that 
he had just one hoar to stay, as some unexpected 
business would engage him at his office at eleyen 
o'clock. 

He remarked to Mr. Mason, that he had felt an 
interest in him from the first time he saw him, and 
felt a desire to converse with him about some things 
in the church, that were not only out of taste, but 
useless and injurious. 

"There,** said he, "was the Union Bible meeting, 
and there were not ten of all your members present. 
I asked some of them, the next day, why they were 
not there, and thej^ promptly told me they would 
support no Presbyterian society for any purpose. 
^But,' said I, Hhe American Bible Society is not a 
Presbyterian concern, by any means. It is com- 
posed of all evangelical denominations in the country, 
and your preachers are always identified with it in 
some way. There is Dr. F., who is financial 
secretary, and Mr. S. and Mr. M., who are agents.' 
*But* said thqr, * that's for show. They know how 
to work things, but we can see through them, and 
have determined to let them go, and mind our own 
business.' " 

" 1 was sorry," said Mr. Mason, " that mcM« were 
not present at that meeting; I gave it out, and urged 
the people to go. I was there, as yon know, and 
was appointed to deliver an address next year, but 
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declined on aoconnt of not knowing where I might be 
Bent to by the bishop and the Oonferenoe. 

'^I felt Bony for yon," said Mr. L., '^and oonld 
readily see why your ministers are not more gene- 
rally identified with the local benevolent enterprises 
of the day, and why it is that they are scarcely oyer 
regarded as citizens of any one place." 

<' We feel this," said Mr. Mason. 

^^ Oant it be changed?" asked Mr. L. 
'It might," said Mr. Mason, ''if we oonld get the 
right sort of men to the General Conference." 

"Why don't yon send snch men!" said Mr. L. 

"Simply becanse onr presiding elders generally 
expect to go, and, as might be expected, there are 
always enough of men to snstain them in order to get 
favors. And, beside this, onr old men seem to think 
the itineracy is from above, and cannot be changed, 
and many of onr yonng men, in their zeal, shoat a 
great deal over what they call 01d-fiE»hioned Method* 
ism, and, with the old men, they have the majority." 

"There are other things," said Mr. L., "that 
might be changed. There is the lining ont of the 
hymn. That, to me, is perfectly ridicnlons, in an 
old place like this. I wonld not object if the people 
conld not read, or if they were not able to bny hymn- 
books. The practice drives away all the hymn- 
books, for the people have no nse for them, and then 
it is impossible to make good mnsic." 

" I know all this is tme," said Mr. Mason, '' and 
regret that it is So, bnt it is onr custom." 
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**I bdieye yonr people generally oppose good 
singiBg," said Mr. L. 

<^ Ghoir singing thej do,'' said Mr. Mason. 

*^ Yon can't get good singing," said Mr. L., ^^ with- 
oat a choir." 

^^ We coold," said Mr. Mason, ^*if onr peoide would 
pay any attention to the prinjdples of mnsic." 

'^ I like congregational singing," said Mr. L., ^^ if 
we could have it; but it is evident we cannot, and 
I am therefore, in favor of a choir in every congrega- 
tion, rather than that screeching, dragging style that 
is too common in this country ."^ 

'^ Yon were raised at the East, I believe," said Mr. 
Mason. 

'Yes sir, in BhodeUaiid." 

''That accounts tat your preference for choir 
singing," said Mr. Mason. 

"We have choirs all over the East, and so they 
have in the West, except in yonr chnrch," said 
Mr. L. 

"And the churches at the East are generally 
pewed, I understand," said Mr. Mason. 

" Generally, and where the pews are not sold, or 
rented, the families sit together," said Mr. L. 

" And how does it work t " asked Mr. Mason. 

" Admirably," said Mr. L., " the congregation is 
90 much more orderly, and the children can be taken 
better care of." 

"I have often thought," said Mr. Mascm, "that 
there would be no harm in fiunilies sitting togetiier 
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in cbnrch, bat then we have a role against it, and 
t1r3 role most be observed." 

"Why so!'' asked Mp.L. 

*' Becanse it is in the book," said Mr. Mason. 

*'It has neither reason, propriety, nor the Bible 
to support it, and is not therefore binding on any 
<me," said Mr. L., ^^ and the sooner it is out of use 
flie better, for it is a decided injnry to the comfort 
and conveni^ce of &milies, and to the morals of 
the yonng. Just look," said he, *^at the want of 
order in your chnrch, and at the number of rowdies 
that go there, while there is order and the entire 
abs^ioe of these baser sort at eveiy other church." 

'' That is true," said Mr. Mason, ^' but I doubt 
whether the separation of flift tnales and females is 
the cause of this." 

J. "It is, in part," said Mr. L., "and your free 
•eats make the balance of the cause." 

"It may be so," said Mr. Mason, "but more 
people go to our churches than to any other," 

"That is true," said Mr. L., "but what kind of 
people?" 

"Very respectable," said Mr. Mason. 

"Why is it then," asked Mr. L., "that the 
mayors of cities are so often asked to send police- 
men, to keep order at your ^torches t" 

"Well," said Mr. Mason, "the excitement and 
noise bring the rabble, and they generally make 
didturbaifbe." 
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^'JuBt BO,'' sud Mr. L., ^^and thAt makes m; 
words good." 

Here Mr. L., looked at hit watch and fomid his 
time had expired, and left. 

Mrs. ICasoQ came in to inquire whal Hr. £i» had 
to saj. 

^^Oh,'' said Mr. Mason, ^of confse it was to find 
objections to our ehnreh. I am heartilj tired ct 
this, and sndi is die nature of tiie chaiges bron^ 
against ns that I cannot defend the dinrc^" 

''What has Mr. L. against Om chuch," asked 
Mrs. Mason. 

*' Jnst what everybody else has,^ said Mr. Masoo* 
*' He objects to the lining out of the hymns, to oar 
bigotry, to the men aad women sitting apart, and 
to all that every other sensible man would ol^i^et." 

*' I do hope," said Mrs. Mason, ^ that the people 
will let yon alone. Yon cant help these nsdess 
rules, and it only injures your feelings and keeps 
y^u excited, to have perBons always talking to yon." 

^'I most endure it," said Mr. Mason, '^ but I 
belisYe these old-fiuhioned and senseless usages are 
very much against our pvo^Mrity.'* 



^^ 
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CHAPTEB XYI. 

VlaH to the Mdantains— The Old Ledj— The Kev Home— The 

Blind Horee— The Harriage. 



Oh acconiit td ill heftlth, Mr.-Maaoii was ftdviBed 
to spend the smnmer in some xooanteinoas dtetrict. 
He selected the jnotuitaiiiB at the head-waters of — — 
lif«r, as tiie most eonv^iieQt of aoeess^ and, at the 
same time^ as aSbrding the kiad of air, water, and 
diet &at were adiised as the best 

On the day appointed to leave, the stSige drove np 
to the psMmage door, and the minister and his wife 
get ia and took the hind-seat, and off they went at 
full speed. It was a two-horse stage, and at most, 
would hoU hot four pers(»is, there being but two 
seats in the inside. At two o'clock they stopped to 
^e at a small villi^ in -— -. Thero was nothing 
to drink on the table bat milk, and meith^ Mr* nor 
lira. Mason conid nse this on account o{ shvsvere 
headache with which they were both suffeiri^g. STea 
was called for, but the reply was, ^ We have none.'* 
Wat^ was called £», and the old lady^ waiting upon 
the table, muttared some fll-natured words, and 
brought in some water in two rusty tin-eups. It 
was a hard Hose^ but it was that or nothii^. 

After dinner Mr. Mason asked for some one to 
ffeoeive the money for the dinner. The old lady 
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very gruffly said, *^ No one here but me," and looking 
at Mr. Mason asked, if he was a preacher. 

*^What makes you ask!** said Mr. Mason. 

<< That white about your neck," said the old lady, 
with a very indistinct expression of the softness of 
female humanity. 

^^I am," said Mr. Mason. 

*^What sort!" was the eager inquiry. 

'* A yery poor one," said Mr. Mason. 

'<I suppose so," said the old lady, '^for you're 
a Tery poor man— you Ve nothin' but skin and 
bones — and you're so yaller." And looking still a 
little more like a woman, she said: ^^But yon haven't 
told me what sort of preadier you are." 

*' I said, *a vexy poor one,'" said Mr. Mason. 

''I know that," said the old lady, ''but that isn't 
what I mean." 

"What do you mean then!" said Mr. Mason. 
Here Mrs. Mason spoke, not liking the mannor of 
her husband in quieang the old lady, and said, "She 
means what Church do yon belong to." 

"Oh, yes! yesi" said Mr. Mason, "is that what 
you meant'' looking at the old kdy. 

"Yes," said she. 

"WeU, madam," aaid Mr. Mason, with a veiy 
aenous countenance, «i ^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^^ 
Chnst, I trust.*' 

somJ?** ""^"^^ ^ **'"'' ^^^^ ^ old lady, ^*it 
•ome ne^ church I never heard of." 

^ ^ B «• old as the world," said Mr. Mason. 



's 
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^^ It must be very small," said the old lady, *^ for I 
never heard of it in all my life." 

^^Not very," said Mr. Mason; ^^it embraces all the 
good people in the world." 

"That can^t be," said the old lady, "for I'm sure 
the Methodists are good people, and not one^of them 
belongs to that chnrch." 

^^I suppose they do," said Mr. Mason. 

^<No they don't," said the old lady. 

" Don't belong to the Church of ChristI " said Mr. 
Mason, "why that's very singular. They must be 
Teiry ba.^ people indeed." 

" No thej tin't neither," said the old lady, looking 
as tf her dander was getting up. 

Mrs. Mason again spoke, and said she knew the 
Methodists were good people. 

" And so do I," said the old lady. 

"How can they be so," said Mr. Mason, "if they 
d<m't belong to Christ's Church t " 

" I know they are good, anyway, for they are the 
only people that have class meetings," said the old 
lady. 

" Do you think class meetings are good meetings?" 
B%id Mr. Mason. 

"Yes I do — ^the best meetings in the world," said 
the old lady. 

"Better than the Sacrament?" said Mr. Mason. 

" I don't know anything about that meetin'," said 
the old lady. 
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^Whatl The Lead's Supperl Ym doA't knon 
anjthing about thatt" laid Mr. MatOD^ iriA an air 
ofgicaltarpffite. 

''Oh yeB, now I know; bal I dcB\ Uka it aa w«ll 
ai daaa^" iaid tba old lad^. 

^ How oOea lupre yoa lakaa tha Loid% fiiq^^t" 
said Mr. Mason. 

*^ Never but onoei'' said tba old ladj, ^and we 
have class every Sunday. 

''Axe you a Methodistl" adoed Mr. Maeott. 

''Yes,'' said tba dd Udjt, ''I'vlemh Methodist 
for near thirty years, and my fiither bolbMrase, was 
one too." 

The stage-horn sounded, and Mr^ Mason ari^ed to 
pay his bill, but the old Udj insisted on knowing 
what sort of a preacher ha was. 

Mrs. Mason said, '^ He is a Methodist piaadher." 

^' Oh, then," said the old lady, aoftstted down to the 
resemblance of a woman, ''we dont ehaige preachero." 

" Thank you," aaid Mr. Mason, and bidding her 
good-by, he and bis wife took their seat in the stage. 

Here they found a grave-looking man on the front 
seat, who, tbegr su|yosed, was a minister of some 
kind. Mr. Mason tentured to speak to him abqat 
the roughness of the road and eouatiy. - He answered 
in very few words, seeming to be indisposed to talk 
mnch. 

Things k)oked very dreary^ especially irib«i the 
(bought of riding bIU, ni^ht came up. Bat it musi 
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be endnredi and was submitted to with as mnch 
patieneo as could be exercised on that occasion. 

In the morning they were landed at a little coiintry 
tavern, twelve miles from the place to which they 
w^ie going. When they got ont of the stage, and 
loolced about liiem, they were perfectly bewildered 
with the mountains, hi^ rocks, and deep ravines, 
and tfaeroar of a wator-&ll. 

The man who kept this little hotd was very 
]deasant and kind, and seemed to have seen better 
days in another place. His wife, too, was a rare 
fpecioMD' of kindness, health, and intelligence. 
These two persons reminded one o£ two sparkling 
gems in the midst of common rook, or of two angels 
in the wilderness ; and their house, to Mr. and Mts. 
Mason, weary and sick as they were, was like the 
Convent of St. Oatharine near Mount Sinai, in 
Arabia, to the weary traveler in the desert. 

Tilings were so comfortable that Mr. and Mrs. 
Mason conchided to stay there several days and 
rest, breathing the pure air, and becoming more 
fisimiliar with the gorgeous scenery that everywhere 
met tiie ^e in that mountain-region. And they 
were not alcme in this purpose, for the next morning, 
when the stage arrived, a gentleman and lady got 
ont in order to get bveak&st They were so delighted 
with the mountains, the host and hostess, that they 
determined to remain a we^. In the course of the day 
the lady took her seat by Mrs. Mason, in the neat little 
parlor, and aaked her if her m»ne was not S. M. B. 
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'^ That was my name before I was married," eaid 
Mrs. Mason, *^and my present name is Mason." 

With this the lady threw her arms around Mrs. 
Mason's neek, and kissed her, and wept bitterly. 
Mrs. Mason was qnite at a loss to understand this; 
!>at as soon as the lady recoyered a little, the mystery 
was explained. The lady said : 

"Yon and my sister roomed together at the 
Seminary in — «-, and she lovec( yon most deyot- 
edly, and often wrote to ns how kind and good 
yon were. After she left the seminary she married 

and settled in . Her husband was a merchant. 

In a few years after, you and your husband were 
sent there in charge of the church. Shortly after 
you came, my sister was taken sick, and, found in 
you the same old and kind friend that you had 
been in the seminary. She died, and I was there 
and saw you, but was not introduced to you. The 
moment I ^aw you this morning, when we arrived, 
my heart was filled wi% tiie remembrance of my 
dear sister Laura." 

Mr. Mason came in and found his wife and the 
strange lady weeping, and was quite at a loss to 
understand it. He knew, however, that' it was not 
caused by any misunderstanding or difficulty. Soon 
after the strange gentleman came in and seemed as 
much at a loss to understand matters as Mr. Mason 
was. Mrs. Mason very soon relieved this suspense, 
by explaining to her husband, wad by reminding 
him of the sickness and death of Mrs. • This 
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inddeDt, melancholy as it was, and attended with so 
much gloom for a time, gave place to sunshine and 
smiles, and happiness seemed to fill all the place. 
Ilambling over the hills was proposed, but so feeble 
was Mr. Mason, that he conld not engage in this. 
It was condnded to remain in, and near the house, 
and to employ their time, for a few days, in reading 
a very interesting histoiy of the French Bevolution ; 
hoping that Mr. Mason wonld get strong enough to 
go with them to the mountains. In the meantime, 
they found that their host and hostess had lived for 
several years in Philadelphia, and that he had been 
engaged largely in the book trade, but had failed by 
the dishonesty of his two partners, and had lost his 
health also. To regain this was his object, in open- 
ing the little hotel in the mountains. So much were 
the visitors interested in these two persons, that they 
felt as if they were all one £Etmily. 

*<Do you make any money here?" Mr. Mason 
ventured to ask, as they were all sitting on the porch, 
and telling each other what they had seen and done. 

^^I make a good living, and save abont two hun- 
dred dollars a year,'' said the landlord. 

''I am glad of that,'' said Mr. Masw, ^^and hope 
70a are a Christian, and that the sunshine of pros- 
perity will continue to rise npon you." 

^' Thank you," said the landlord. '^ We pay but a 

small rent — sixty dollars a year — and we have about 

as much custom as we want, and very often many 

more than we can aooommodate* Persons from a 
21 
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distance come here and spend weeks, in the hot 
weather, and always pay the cash. And beside this, 
marketing, as fowls and vegetableB, aie yeiy cheap. 
We raise a good many things onrselves.'* 

«« Do yon expect to remain here longi '' asked the 
other gentleman, Mr. F. we will call him. 

^^ No longer," said the landlord, ^' than we get as 
mnch as will start me in bnsiness again. My health 
is now very good, and I long to be working with 
books. It is my bnsiness, and I like it Tery mnch. 
And then I was raised in a city, and prefiar that kind 
of life to any other." 

^^How does yonr wifo like living here among 
these mountains t" asked Mr. F. 

^^Oh," said the landlofd, as he bmshed a tear 
from his cheek, ^' my wife is one of the best of 
women. She will go any place with me, and cheer- 
fully submit to whatever may be the drcumstanoes 
about her. She is just as cheerful here as she was 
in the city, when I was doing my laigest bnsiness." 

''What a blessing I" said Mr. F. 

''Are you a member of any church I" aaked Mr. 
Mason. 

"I, and my wife are FtesbyterianB," was the 
reply ; " but we have but little preaching of any kind 
here ; and diat is one great reason why I wish to get 
away. When the Sabbath comes, I feel like being 
quiet, and going to church, but that is often a busy 
day, and then there is no church to go to, even if we 
could get away," was the full reply. 
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Things passed on happily for several days, when 
Mr, and Mrs. Mason determined to leave. The 
qnestion then was, how to get to the desired place 
across the mountains, and over a yeiy bad road. 

Upon making inquiry of the kind landlord, it was 
fonnd that he had two good horses and a strong car- 
riage, jnst for the purpose of accommodating any that 
might wish to be taken to any point off the main road. 

All things were ready for a start, and Mr. Mason 
called for his bill, expecting to pay, at least, two 
dollars a day for himself and wife. But the bill had 
been paid — Mr. F. had just been married, and was 
out enjoying a few weeks with his young bride, and 
told the landlord that it would add much to his 
enjoyment to pay Mr. Mason's bill. The parting 
was not without emotion, and promises of letters, 
end visits at any time that circumstances would 
permit. But' they never met again. Mr. F. re- 
moved to the South, and Mr. Mason to the North, 
and have heard nothing from each other since. But 
two letters passed between the ladies. 

About the middle of the day, after a journey of 
no little interest, Mr. and Mrs. Mason were safely 
landed at the place of destination. They had passed 
over some portions of the road that were far above 
the tops of the trees growing in the hollow, or ravine 
below, and Mrs. Mason was not without her fear 
that they might fall over and be killed. But the 
landlord, who understood the road, and was, withal, 
a good driver, even insisted there was no danger. 
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After dinner, Mr. Mason asked the landlord for 
his bill for bringing Irim out, bnt it, too, had been 
paid by Mr. F. Mr. Mason expressed his gratefhl- 
ness, and the landlord appeared to feel as grateful 
as he did. He was one of those men who are as 
mnch pleased to see a friend reoeiye a fietvor as if 
received by themselTes. 

The old man who kept the house where Mr. and 
Mrs. Mason stopped, was a yery merry old gentle- 
man, and delighted in telling langhable stories. 

He told Mr. Mason, one day, that he most go 
with him to see a rery singular sort of s hooso, and 
to leam a very singular oiicnmstanee which had 
taken place at that house a few weeks before. Mr. 
Mason became very anxious to know all about this 
house ; and in a few days, he and Mr. B. rode over 
to see it. 

It proved to be singular enough indeed. It was 
fifty feet long, and twenty feet wide, with one end 
sunk so fiur into the side of a very steep hill that 
the top of the house and the side of the hill were just 
even. There was no chinmey built to the house, but 
n place of it, a part of the hill had been dug out in 
he shape of a fireplace and flue, about ten feet wide. 
No mantle-pieoe was needed, nor front tO the fine ; 
the house was so low — but a single story — that 
these would have been superfiuous. In the middle 
of the house, and at each side, were doors, wide 
enough to let a yoke of oxen and sled pass in and 
out. Just in front of these doors the ground was 
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perfectly level, and widened out into a plain of some 
ten rods in width, between the foot of the bill and 
a brook which flowed by. 

When large logs of wood were needed in the fire- 
place, which was always the case in winter, the old 
man, the proprietor of th^ house, would hitch his 
oxen to his sled, load it with wood, hbul it into the 
middle of the house and unloi^it in the fire-place ; 
then he would driye the oxen on at ^e other d|Dr. 
The house being yery much like an old-fashi^ed 
double ^rn. it proved to be IK17 convenient, so far 
as g||Pl|Hb fire-wood in was concerned. 

This old man, among a large fiunily of other 
children, had a full-grown daughter, and this daugh- 
ter, as is very 0(ftgpion among young ladies, had a 
beau, a young oSb from the adjoining neighborhood. 
He had come to see his beloved, one evening, and 
after the fiEunily had retired, at the other end of the 
house, fifty feet off, the young gentleman and lady 
were sitting by the fire, pritty dose together, per- 
haps both upon one chair,^md while they were thus 
dosdy engaged, perhaps fixing upon the day for their 
joyful union, they were terribly frightened by a horse 
suddenly dropping down the chimney into the fire 
just before them. They sprang up and screamed ; 
» while the horse groaned and kicked thft fire all over 
that end of the house.. In a little while the horse 
was on his feet in the middle of the floor, with main 
. and tail all in a blaze of flre. By this time the 
^ old man had sprang from his bed, and hastening 



co]|^e courting, axKt at the expense, to the horsoi 
of ma mane and tail, for they were both burnt off, 
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to the scene of action, cried ^^ What's the matter 1 
Is the chimney on fireP 

As he drew near, he saw at once that his old 
blind horse, had been drawn up the hill side by his 
wonderful propensity for the green grass growing 
upon it, and that, wandering about, up there, 
in the dark, he had missed his footing and &Ilen 
down the chimney^ to the no little alarm of the 

r mi 

with much of the hair on other parts ofhis body. 
The horse was soon led out of the hflJBNti by 
the foretop, for that was gone, but by the under-jaw, 
and the usual quiet was restored. 

A week firom the time Mr. Mason again visited 
this house, having been called updA to perform the 
marriage rite between these two young persons. * 

The wedding may not be easily described, nor the 
peculiar drees of the bride, nor the salutations after 
the marriage. All of which must be left to the most 
brilliant imagination of the reader. 

But it may as well be said that the ample fee of 
twenly-five cents was promptly paid over. 
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CHAPTEB XVII. 

New Appointmeni-^otiflekeeping iHroken up— DifBentty in finding 

a Boarding-HooM"— Ifaaonrj. 

Ths Oonference met in — — , and bo feeble was Mr. 
Mason's health, that, though he left home in good 
time, he did not arriye at the ifeat of the confenance 
nntil some days after it had commenced. 

It wasthe general understanding that he was to 
be smlf'^A-. Station, one of the largest and most 
disagreeable churches in the whole conference. The 
membership had been in difitenltj among themselves 
for years, and generally made out to have a difficulty 
with the. minister. Often did they follow their 
ministers to the confer^ce, with very annoying 
complaints ; and so common was this, and so common 
was it for one or more of the m^tnbers to be there 
to select a minister, that the conference became very 
tired of them. 

To go there, in Mr. Mason^s state of health, was 
thought to be entirely out of the question. To avoid 
this, Mr. Mason sought an interview with his presiding 
elder, but he, being one of those very dignified men, 
especially at conference, would give him no satis* 
faction. All he would say was this— "Well do 
right by you." "It'll be right." 
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Mr. Mason had so little confidence in these 
statements that he determined, at cmce, to haye an 
interview with the bishop. This wat sought, and 
after great difficulty, a promise was obtained that 
the interview might be had immediatdj after the 
adjournment of the conference. 

Mr. Mason saw, from this, that bot little conid 
be accomplished, for that, of all other times, is the 
most unfavorable to anything like a genflemanlj, or 
satisfi^toiy interview. The time arrived, however, 
and sure enough the bishop was engaged. An old 
colored man, who had known the bishop in other 
years, had rushed into his presence, and so completely 
arrested his attention that no one else could gain 
access to him. 

Mr. Mason waited until his patience and sense 
of propriety were outraged, when he walked to the 
bishop and asked, ^^Can I see you now, sirf The 
bishop merely looked round and said, ^^ I 'm engaged 
at present." 

Mr. Mason felt insulted, and walked ofi^ determined 
to be heard through another channel. The oppres- 
sive course of the bishop and elders, together with 
the impoliteness of the bishop, and the cool violation 
of his word, were more than he could endure in his 
present feeble condition. 

After dinner, he went to his room and wrote the 
following short but pithy note : 
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« 

"Rkt. and Dbae &to.>-]lj heiltJi U Feiy feeble, on aeooiuit 
of vhicH I sought an intenriew with joa ; it was promised, and the 
time set by jonrself, but the business of the colored gentleman 
eame in just at that time, and, I suppose, was deemed of more 
hnportaiiee dum Bine. Hits is to inform you, once fcnr all, that 
^I protul against going to-*^ I here pledge mjselfi if mj ap- 
pointment is read out for that place, that J will pnblidy rebel, 
and leaye the Oonference, if not the church. Oppression of this 
kind I will endure no longer. Yours, 

The letter was taken to the bishop, and immedi- 
ately afterward Mr. Mason was sent for with the 
promise of an interview of any length of time. 

To this Mr. Mason replied as follows: 

''DsAB BiBBor >-It ia yeiy warm, and a great way to your board- 
ing-house, and I am yery feeble. I now wish no interyiew with you. 
'What I haye written, I haye written.'" 

"L. Hasos." 

Mr. Mason was confined to his room most of the 
next day, and was much occupied with the question 
of locating. His health was poor, and so was his 
pnrse, and if he located, what should he do for a 
living t To take an appointment, and &il to render 
efficient service, would only embarrass hiin more and 
more. 

In this state of the case, he concluded to send for 
his faithful Mend B., and be governed altogether by 
his decision. Mr. B. came, and after hearing a 
statement of the case, advised that an appointment 
should be taken, with the hope of renewed health in 
the &11. Mr. Mason fchought this the best plan, upon 
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the whole, and ooDclnded just to let the bishop and 
elders take their own coarse; but to -*— -, he deter- 
mined not to go. 

The next day he was in the oonfuence, and the 
bishop eaUed him to him, and said: 

"We wish yon very mnch to go to . Yon 

are wanted there." 

"I cannot, and will not go there," replied Mr. 
Mason; "the people there will destroy me, as they 
have other ministers ; " and taming abont regained 
his seat. 

At the dose of the conference, Mr. Mason foond 

himself appointed to Station, at the extreme 

weeten edge of the conference. Althongh this was 
looked apon as a very pleasant place, yet Mr. Mason 
oonld not help thinking that this long move was 
intended to chastise him for his rebellion. 

He retnmed home, and after a consultation with 
Mrs. Mason, whom he always advised with in eyen 
the smallest matters of his basiness, it was determined 
to sell oat the few things they had, and board. 

Man; of their best articles were sold at private 
sale, and for a fair price, bat what was left for the 
pablic sale went at a great sacrifice. The members 
of the charch did not seem to be interested in the 
sale, farther than to get things as low as possible, bat 
few bidding on any article. A gentleman present, 
thought this too bad, and stepping upon a box, an- 
nounced that, rather than see the things go off at such 
a sacrifice, and by what appeared to be a set plan, 
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he would buy all there was there, and give it to tbi 
poor. This had a good effect for a short time, but 
soon the bidding neariy ceased, and things went 
about as low as they had before. 

After all was sold, and the accoonts settled, Mr. 
and Mrs. Mason started for their new and distant 
home. They arrived there in the night, the second 
after leaving, and stopped at a hotel. The next 
morning Mr. Mason went out to look for some of 
the members of the church, and to inquire for a 
boarding house. Aft;er some time he found a brother 
who was willing to go with him to see what could 
be done; but after spending the forenoon, no place 
was jpi found but the hotel. Mr. Mason asked the 
landlord how much he charged for boaiding, and was 
informed that four dollars was the price, but that he 
would make it a little less for two, occupying the 
same room. 

Tn the aftemo<m, Mr, Mason was informed that the 
stewards would meet in the evening, in one of the 
class rooms, for the purpose of making out the allow- 
ance. At the appointed time, Mr. Mason was there ; 
but there was neither light nor stewards. After 
waiting for some time, one came, and then another, 
and so on until five had assembled. 

The meeting was called to order, and the brethren 
proceeded to business. The great and leading ques- 
tion came up first, of course. 

^^How many children have you?" 

"Two,'' was the reply. 
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«^We are glad of ^om. Tot Ifaa 
hadj tor the past fev jeais. had so maaj dnkbcs 
ihift w oovild ■caroelT support tliaB. 

«CQaIdn\." and ikodMr. 

The next q —tk m vw: ^Hknr mch will it take 
to keep yauP 

''I can't teD," said Mr. Masoo, ^it wffl d^iend 
apoo how modi boaiding will cost." 

*^Yoa are going to boaid then!" aaid ooe of the 



"Yes, sir," said Mr. MaMo. 
"^W^," aaid the stewaid, '^ yoor wifia wiU get so 
IsKj and beeoaw so modi of a lady, that we plain 
folks won't know how to get along with her." 

" My wife," said Mr. Mason, ^'is mnch of a lady now; 
and if she shoold haye a year of rest she needs it." 

^'Oh," said the stewaxd, langhing and shaking him- 
self, for he was a yeiy fleshy man, ''I mean no harm." 
''I hope not," said Mr. Mason, ^bnt I am growing 
quite tired of such remarks, they are too common at 
meetings of this kind." 

''That's a fact," said another stewaid, ^'onr 
prcachen have to put np with too much." 

After this little deviation firom the main tmsiness, 
it was resmned. 

"How much does good boarding, in a private 
house, cost I" asked Mr. Mason. No one could 
tdl, ss no private famiUes in that town kept boarders. 
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^^Zf ycm intend to board," said one of the stewards, 
<< we can't teU what will be yonr daim, and had bettor 
meet some other time, or as soon as we can after we 
learn how mnch it will cost yon to live.'^ Willi this 
the meeting dosed. 

The next day another effort was made to obtain 
boarding in a private honse, bnt wiA little success. 
Only one place appeared to be accessible, and there 
were objections to it of snfSdent importance to induce 
Mr. Mason to prefer the hotel. 

On the Sabbath a large ccmgregation assembled to 
hear the new jmacher. Mr. Mason was so feeble that 
he did not preach at night. He, howerer, called a 
meeting of the stewards, for Monday ni^^ to finally 
dispose of the salary. 

Meantime a lady called to see Mrs. Mason, and to 
advise her to keep honse, saying that the tavern was 
no place for a preacher, and that her husband kept 
fhmiture, and chairs, and such like, and that they 
could buy of him, cheap. 

^'Is your husband a member of the church t" asked 
Mis. Mason. 

" Yes, ma'am," was the reply, " he 's one of the 
class leaders. 

Mrs. Mason saw through the whole afiJEor, and 
said : 

^^ We do not intend to keep house, even if we have 
to go to the country for boarding. I am," continued 
she, ^^ nearly worn out, packing up and moving about 
among strangers." 



J 
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''Oh," said the kdy, ''yon xnwtn't get weiiy in 
well-doing," and off elie went evideiiily disappointed 
that she could not secure a sale of her husband's 
fbrnitare. 

When the stewards met, it was agreed to allow 
Mr. Mason his quarterages and eight dollars a week 
for himself and wife^ for boarding, and pay for 
their washing. 

'^ Now," said one of the stewards, a fine gentlemanly 
man, *'yoa will have to stay at the hotel for the present. 
It is a Tery good boose, and it may be, that, in the 
conrse of a few weeks yon may get into some private 
bonse. But be in no hmry. Enow what yon are 
doing, ftnr it is easy for strangers to be imposed npon. 
And if you can get board for less than we have 
allowed yon, that, of coarse, is your own business. 
We agree to pay you so much, and you can make the 
best of it." 

*' Thank you, sir," siud Mr. Mason, and the meet- 
ing closed. 

The next morning, Mr. Mason asked the landlord 
to let him see his unoccupied rooms. They were 
shown very cheerfully, and a very large and pleasant 
front room, with a very small one connected with 
It, on the third story, were selected as the most 
suitable, except the fact' of their being third stoiy 
rooms. 

"These rooms," said the hmdlord, "are so joined 
together that one must go with the other, and I will 
give you them both for six dollars and a half in the 
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summer and seven in the winter, and I will furnish 
fuel, if you will fiimish your own light.'' 

^^I wiU see ICrs. Mason,'' said Mr« Mason; Mrs. 
Mason looked at the rooms and was much pleased 
widi them. She tiionght it jbest to engage them at 
onoe, if the use of tiie parlor toipli be^had to receive 
calls in. 

This statement was made to the landlord, and 
agreed to at once. 

The' room was arranged and put in good cider, and 
occupied that night. It proved to he the most 
feasant room in the house, away from the noise, 
and yet afiordii^ a gopd vien^ of a great part of tiie 
village. 

Mrs. Mason and family remained in these rooma 
for two years, and were sony to leave them even 
then. 

During the course of the first three months, quite 
an exdtement was raised about Masonry. It was 
sud by many that it was one of the worst institutions 
in the world, and that no Mason could be a good 
man; and none took higher ground than Mr. 
Mason's church members. He was asked to preach 
against it, but refused. He was firequently found 
in company where it was condemned; but was 
never heard to say a word either for or against it. 

It soon began to be whispered, *'He's a Mason." 

One old man determined to know all about it, . 
and calling on Mr. Mason one day, he put the 
questi<m direct. 

22 
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^^Are you a Mason T' 

Forttmately a rap was heard at the door, and Mr. 
Mason rose to attend to it, and found tlie landlord's 
wih on her way to spend an honr with Mrs. Mason. 
This, of oonrse, tnmed the old man's visit into a 
blank. But meeting Mr. Mascm on the street one 
day, he stopped him, and again proposed the same 
question. 

Mr. Mason felt a little hurt at tiiis, and said to 
the old man, that he oonld not be drawn into the 
excitement abont Masonry, and was not disposed to 
talk abont it, or to answer any question. ^'And 
yoo," said he, ^' are treating me veiy unkindly, both 
as a minister, and a stranger, in trying to draw me 
into your foolish and useless excitement. You know 
Terjr weU that aU this is a foolish waste of time, 
which might be better employed." ^ 

^'That's a fSact,'' said the old man, ''bi^^ bdieye 



you are a Mason, and I'll find out, |n adlip way; 
and if you are, I'll never hear you preA again, 
for no Mason shall preach to me," and off he went 
both reproved and excited« 

Time moved on for some months very quietly, 
until some one found a newspaper willi a list of the 
officers of the Masons' Grand Lodge of -— — , and 
there was found in large letters, as large, at least, 
as any of the other — ^^Bev. L. Mason, Grand 
Chaplain." 

This infwmation went like a torrent, adding new 
fuel to the flame, already burning with great violeoce. 
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Men, women, and children, all knew that Mr. Mason 
was m High Ma«on, and most be a bad man." One 
dd lady poshed her glasses oyer her cap-borders, 
and looked very wise for some time, and then asked 
the very grave question, whether Mr. MB/ntm had 
helped to kill Morgan* 

One said, ^^I should not wonder." 

Another said, ^^ He has a down look, and has been 
guilty of something." 

Anotber siud, ^^He's in bad health, and that's 
what makes him look so." 

And still anotiier said, ^^If he helped to kill 
Morgan I'll never darken that church door while 
he 's here — ^no, that I won't." 

^^ But stop," said a young lady who had been busy 
in reading a piece of poetry in an old newspaper, ^'I'm 
not a member of any church, and hope I never shall 
be, if joining a church doesn't make me a better girl. 
And I often think, when I hear church members 
abusing their ministers, that Religion is all a sham." 

**Now," said she, ^^ I have known Mr. Mascm ever 
since he first settled here, and I think him a Christian 
and a gentleman, and his wife is a perfect lady." 

^^Oh," said one, ^^ your father 's a Mason — that^ 
why you take the preacher's part." 

^' My father is a Mason, I am proud to say," said 
the young lady, ^^ and he is not a church member ; but 
I never heard him abuse any person as you have your 
minister, and unless it is stopped 1 '11 go straight and 
tdl Mr. Mason every word you have said about himu 
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This nnexpected rebuke, from one who made no 
profession of piely, quite astonished the pioiU old 
ladies, and they, after sitting in silence for some 
time, changed the subject 

The yoong lady, who had so deeply reproved these 
sisters, rose up to get her bonnet in view of leaying. 
She had been expected to stay for tea, of oonrso, and 
was invited for that purpose. All were anxious that 
she should stay ; but she refused, and said her feel- 
ings had been injured by what had been said about 
the minister, and she had about lost all confidence in 
professors; she felt like going home to weep. 

The old ladies all rose up and made every apology, 
and said they did not intend to injure Mr. Mason, or 
any one else. 

^4t's too late," said the young lady, ^^so &r as 1 
am concerned, and all I ask of you now is, to make 
your apology to Mr. Mason, and then let him alone 
hereafter, and never speak to me (m the subject 
of religion." 

The reader may well suppose that the old ladies 
were well nigh petrified. They let the minister and 
his £Eunily alone. No more was said by them, about 
his being a Mason. 
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CHAPTER IVIII. 

The Protraetad Meeting*— Tlw Wolf— The OoUeetion— Falling 

■way of the CoDTerts— Beasone. 

Mb. Masoh was inyited to spend a Sabbath at 

in assisting brother , during a protracted meeting. 

This meeting was intended to indade New Year's day, 
and to compensate for the loss of several sermons, 
occasioned by high waters, and protracted meetings in 
other parts of the circuit. 

According to engagement, Mr. Mason started early 
on Saturday mornings for the scene of his Sabbath 
labor. He intended to reach the neighborhood of the 
meeting and remain over night with a friend, that he 
might be refreshed and prepared for the service of the 
next day. 

But when he arrived at the house of his friend, he 
heard the most glowing accounts of the success of the 
meeting: the house had been filled to overflowing 
twice every day for four days, and many of the hardest 
cases of the whole neighborhood had been brought 
into the church. 

So powerful was the work, and so deeply was Mr. 
Mason's friend and his family interested in it, that it 
was agreed that all hands should go out that night. 
Part of this agreement was, that Mr. Mason should 
take his seat near the door, as a stranger, and not be 
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reported to the preacher in charge or any one else. 
In Tiew of this, it was farther agreed that all shonld 
go to chorch at rather a late hoar. When they arrived 
at die meeting-honae, which was vary large, and sitn- 
ated on the sammit of a hill, they foand it packed ao 
fall, that with the greatest difficulty they foand seats. 
Under these circamstanoes Mr. Mason was, as he 
desired, wholly annoticed. The meeting had jost 
been opened, and the vast crowd were singing the 
hymn immediately preceding die sermon. It was one 
of great popalarity in all the ooontry, and one tfmt 
<^en seemed to have no end, espedaUy if die feelings 
had been wrooght to a high degree of excitement, and 
if the brother who had the strongest voice had any 
poetical talent, or even a good imagination. The 
hymn was something like the foUowing as near as can 
be remembered, for it is in no book diat ever drcalated 
in that r^on of coontry. 

" Away oTcr in the promlMd Laad, 
AwBj over in the promiaed Land, 

If J Lord ealla. 

And I most go 
Orer to the promiaed Land. 

Wie hare brothera in the pramiaed Land, 
We hare brothera in the promiaed Land, 

MjLordealla 

And I mart go 
Orer to the promiaed Land." 

This was continned for a long time with snch 
beginnings of verses i|s these : ^^ We have sisters," 
9tc., *^ We have prem^hers,'^ ^,, " W© k^je l^o^ses," 
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etc., indading crowns, robes, harps, shouting, singing, 
classes, and namerous other possessions not now 
remembered. 

This song had progressed to about its tenth verse, 
or whatever dse they may be called, when one was 
heard clapping hands, another shouting glory, another 
Boreaming, and finally a number were on their feet, 
vociferating something at the very highest pitch of 
their voices. 

By this time it was nearly d^t o'clock, and there 
seemed to be some uneasiness in the stand, among the 
preachers, as to what course they ought to pursue. 
Finally, one arose, and in a calm manner, requested 
the singing to dose. Some who had just commenced 
a word stopped suddenly, making a most fearful 
creaking, others ccmtinued to the end of the line, and 
BO on until the singing gradually closed with those 
nearest the door. 

All was now as still as if not a human being was 
in the house. As soon as order was secured, a fine- 
looking stranger arose and announced his subject. 
His discourse was very able and instructive, delivered 
in a very calm, and dignified, iind solemn manner ; 
but such had been the previous high state of excite- 
ment, and such was the intense heat of the house, 
although it was very cold weather, that most of the 
vast audience were fast asleep. The sermon had no 
effect, nor did the speaker seem to desire any other 
result than the sound instruction of the people. But 
that was the wrong time for such a discourse. 
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At the dose of the Bermon, a young preach^ arose, 
and Baid, ^^Sing something, brethren." After some- 
time, one brother commenced that good old Boag 
bi^inning with these words: 

" Whan BOW ii good old Daniel f 

He had scarcely started the tone, when more than a 
handred voices were engaged in the inquiry as to the 
whereabouts of good old Daniel. But it was not long 
until he was found 

" Safe in the promised Land." 

The inquiry was continued for others — Wesley, Glarke, 
Watson, Fletcher, etc. And as, in the case of the 
former song, much of it was made, so fiur as adding 
the names was concerned, just as the occasion or 
memory seemed to serve. And just as the song pro- 
gressed the excitement increased, until it was beyond 
description. 

How many were at the altar as seekers could not 
be ascertained. Friends had sought out their friends 
all over the house, and brought them forward. This 
state of things continued until a late hour, when sud- 
denly all was quiet. The preacher arose and said 
there was a wolf in the house. He knew there was 
for he had seen his teeth. He opened his hymn-book, 
and cried out, " Page 308, common meter. Now," 
said he, '^ this very hymn describes this wol^'' and 
reading the following very descriptive lines : 

" He eomea, of hellish malice full. 
To scatter, tear, and slay ; 
He seizes every straggling soul 
As his own lawful prey." 
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He called on all to sing. Bat this time the Bitting 
had bat little spirit^ for there w^re bat few books in 
the congregation, and tiie hymn had to be given oat 
in two lines at a time. 

The qaery was, what does all this mean ? Bat the 
qaestion was answered as soon as the hymn was song. 
The preacher said, ^^There is a wolf in the honse; he 
has been all roand the altar among these seekers 
telling them not to join the charch, for he was going 
to form a new chmrch of more repablican principles, 
in that neighborhood, and he wished them to join his 
chorch." With this, an old brother, near the window, 
with a red bandanna tied roand his head, sai^, ^^ Yoa're 
right, brother, I hear'n him at it, and jist tell'd the 
yonng convert there to jine chnrch this very meetin'." 

^^Yery well," said the preacher, ^^and there are 
more than yon heard him at it ) '' 

These words had hardly escaped the speaker's moath 
when a dozen voices were heard saying, ^^ I did I I 
did I I did!" 

By this time a tall, roagh-looking man was on his 
feet near the center of the hoose. He asked to be 
heard in a very few words, which privilege was readily 
granted. Befcnre he commenced all eyes were npon 
him, bat without intimidating him in the least. 

He said, "I shomld like to know what all this 
means! GKve as the &etB at <moe that we may know 
how to condoct ourselves, and what thia wolf story 



means." 
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Be took his seat in a veiy composed manner, when 
the preacher began to explain. He said, ^^^Diere is a 
wolf here in sheep's clothing. He preached to yon to- 
night. He's opposed to our chnrch, and these meet- 
ings, and has f ^ed to get away some <^ our yonng 
converts." 

At this point of the explanation, the man who had 
preached took his bat and overcoat and walked quietly | 
but firmly down the aisle toward the do<»r. Jnst as 
he passed oat the preacher said, ^^ The wolf is gone." 
when began a soene that beggars the power of man 
to describe. There was a general rush to the doixr, 
and the most deafening yells of ^^Stop him I stop him ! 
Let ns have his scalp 1 " Fortnnately for this man, 
the night was dark, and he easily saved himself by 
standing close to a tree, as he afkarward reported. 

After the congregation had retained to the house, 
and become composed, the preacher informed the 
people wI\o the man was ; a preacher in the — - 
church, whom he had met at the house where he was 
staying, and, being very weary, had asked him to 
preach. Here our friend in the center of the house 
again rose up, and gave it as his deliberate opinion, 
though a member of no church, that that preacher 
had been very roughly used. He said, if he knew 
where to find him, he would take him to his house, 
and keep him for a month, and have him preach eveiy 
Sunday. ^So woald II So would II" came from a 
score of voices. 
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To finish this subject just here, it may be enough to 
say, that the strange preacher by some strange wan- 
dering, arrived at the house of this very man, and did 
remain with him for some time, preaching on the 
Sabbath, and ultimately formed a very respectable 
little church of his own. persuasion. 

When our friend took his seat, the preacher said, 
*^ It is yery late, now, nearly one o'clock, and we 
must dose — - Brother Mason will preach to-morrow 
morning, at eleven o'clock — let us be dismissed.'' 

As the congregation were leaving, Mr. Mason made 
his way to the stand and reported himself present. 
This greatly surprised the preacher in charge, and 
was the occadon of Mr. Mason's getting a good- 
natured scolding for not having reported himself 
sooner. 

The next morning, at the appointed time, the house 
was filled to overflowing; and just about the time 
to commence the sermon it was thought best to take 
up a collection for the support of the preachers on 
the circuit. 

During the singing of the second hymn, the 
ofiScers waited on the large concourse of people, and 
received the full amount — all told — of one dollar 
and thirty four eents. The collection looked very 
mt»cb,in its several parts, a. if it was very familiar 
with the region of country about Lake Superior^ 
To judge of it according to the noise it made, as it 
was being aggregated in the crowns of the beavers, 
or according to the space it occupied when it was 
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ondergoing the scrntiny of a most rigid mathemarifial 
process, mnch Talne would be indicated. It mm 
weighty enoa^ to be sore. 

The sermon was now commenced, and as it advanced 
It became tonchin^y pathetic, and sodi was the efifecfc, 
tfter so much liberality in the contiibntionB, that Mr. 
Mason was compelled to sit down. No previoiis 
meeting had been attended witii andi a scene of ex- 
catement All the people were on thdr fiaet at <me 
time, and as they were packed together so doeely, it 
was impossible to secmre anything like cider. 

Aboat three o'doek, veiy mnch ezhanated with 
heat and violent exerdse, the people began to disperse. 
After the honse was emptied, it was foond that the 
benches had all been piled up at each side of the 
house, and the fioot resembling very much the floor 
of a Shaker's meeting honse, except that it was 
neither so tight, so smooth, nor so clean. No ap- 
pointment had been made for night service; but, 
taking it for granted tiiat there wooM be meeting 
the immense multitude returned. 

Mr. Mason was expected to preach again, but 
such was the fixedness of pmrpose to have things 
their own way, the people occupied the time in 
singing, until singing was compeUed to give way 
to an sorts of noise. The scene in the morning was 
repeated, except that there was no attempt to either 
jmg, or pray, or take up a collection. At a very 
late hour the meeting closed with an appointment 
* ^"^ meeting on Monday morning. At tiiia 
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meeting, it was reported that seventy had been 
joined to the chnrch in five days. 

Fomr months after this, Mr. Mason met the 
preacher in charge, and on inquiry found that 
scarcely half a dozen of the whole seventy had done 
any good — ^their names had been dropped, some for 
one, and some another, form of crime, against the 
laws of the chnrch. 

This falling off was attributable to two causes, and 
these causes are at work all over the country, and 
working out just such results, though not on so large 
a scale, nor so rapidly. 

One cause is, the entire absence of the instructive 
influence of pastoral oversight; the other is the 
manner in which the feelings are excited at the 
time persons are brought into the church. Exciting 
influences are brought to bear upon an excitable 
people, and thus the mind is drawn off from the 
realities of a true convicticm of duty. And, beside 
all this, many feel that just as soon as the excited 
state of feeling passes away, they are just as they 
were before they were excited, except that both body 
and mind are prostrated. And again, it is rarely 
the case, that the feelings can be brought up to the 
same excited state by any subsequent influence, and, 
therefore, the person can perceive nothing of what 
is called growth, and is impressed with the conviction, 
that all was a delusion. And thus it is that doubts 
of the truth of religion are generated, and ripened 
mto a settled skepticism or downright infidelity. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Lmw-«ait for marrjiDg two Penoos — Tbe profitibla Wieddisg— 
AaoUier diilleoltf aboat ■Jngii^g—Maiy aftctad hj it 

Mk. Masoh heard a rap at the fix>nt door aboat 
ten o'clock one night, and hastening to answer the 
call, he met two fine-looking yoong pefsona — a lady 
and gentleman. They were at once ushered into the 
parlor. The gentleman did not sit down before he 
inrited ICr. Mason back again into the passage, and, 
handing him a paper, he said: ^'We wish you to 
marry ns." 

Mr. Mason nnfoMed the paper and looked at it by 
the dim light of the candle, as it shone ont of the 
parlor, and supposing it to be all ri^^ invited Mrs. 
Mason into the room, and proceeded at once to per- 
form the ceremony. The parties requested a certifi- 
cate of thdr marriage, which Mr. Mason readily gave. 

Nothing more was thon^t of this for several days, 
until one mcMming in market, a brother minister 
asked Mr. Mason if an infiuiated man had called to 
see him about the mairiage of his minor daughter. 

Mr. Mason answered that he had not. 

The other mimster said a man called at his house 
very much enraged, and said his daughter had been 
married a few nights before to a young man whom 
he was opposed to, and that ha was detennined to 
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make the minister who mamed them Buffer, if he 
could find oat whom he was. Mr. Mason at once 
suspected himself to be the man^ and hnrried home 
to examine the license. Oomparing the hand* 
writing with that of other piq^ers of a similar kind, 
he Jbnnd the last, or the suspected one, to differ 
from all the others. Just as he was engaged in 
this, the yomig man who had been married by him, 
roriied into the house, in great excitement, and 
wiAout removing his hat, <Mr taking a seat, he 
aaid: 

(<Mr. — , my wi^s fsither is about to shoot 
me — he found the certificate of our marriage in my 
wife's trunk, and will be after you very soon." 

^^Is your wife now at her &ther's f asked Mr. 
Mason. 

^^Yes," was the reply. ^^She went there the 
night we were married, but I went home." 

^' And have you not seen her since ?" asked Mr. 
Mason. 

^' Yes '' said the young man, *^ but I do not stay 
there," 

^^How did the old man find out that you and his 
daughter were married ) " asked Mr. Mason. 

"Why," said the young man, "my wife told him 
she was married, and that she was going away the 
next day, and with that, her &ther pushed her into 
her room and locked her up, and started off to find 
the minister who married us — ^he was in a great rage. 
He was not long gone b^oce he returned, and entered 
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my wife's room, and broke open her tnmk, and iheie 

fouid yonr certificate." 

: *^ How did yon get the license T' said Mr. Mason. 

The yonng man hastened ant of the honse and 
gave no reply, and that was the last of him. He 
had been intimate with some of the derks in the 
office, and, it is supposed, obtained a Uank license 
and filled it np himself. 

That evening the yonng lady effected her escape 
from her fietther's house, and joined her yonng, heroic 
husband, at some point, and both made their escape. 
Meanwhile the suit was coo^enced against Mr. 
Mason in due form. This excited some interest 
among the attorneys, and two of them, very able 
men, agreed to defend Mr. Mason free of any charge. 
They visited his house, and asked to see the license. 
It was produced, and taken to the cleric's office, and 
found to be a forgery — a blank filled np by some 
one not connected with the office. The two attorneys 
assured Mr. Mason that he was in no danger, and 
advised him to let the old man go ahead. 

'After some reflection, Mr. Mason called on the 
young lady's fiE^er, and found him in great wrath. 
He pulled the certificate from his pocket, and pre- 
senting it to Mr. Mason, said; ^^Do yon acknow- 
ledge this to be your handwriting J" 

''I do," said Mr. Mason. 

"Will you say so before witnesses!" continued 
the old man. 

<a wiU," said Mr. Mason. 
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GRie old man requested Mr. Mason to remain until 
he would bring in some two or three respectable 
men. 

In a few minutes the old g^tleman returned, very ' 
much softened in his feelings, by the prospect of his 
success with his witnesses. 

As soon as all were seated, Mr. Mason asked the 
old gentleman to produce the marriage certificate, 
which was readily done. 

*^ This, gentlemen," said Mr. Mason, ^' is a regular 
marriage certificate, filled up in my own handwriting. 
I married the persons whose names appear on the* 
face of it, and according to the date at the bottom. 
The names here are the same that I found in the 
license." 

^^Did you have a license}" said one of the gen- 
tlemen. 

'^I did," said Mr. Mason, ^^and supposed, (^ 
course, that all was right." 

^^Let me see the license," asked one of the gen- 
tlemen. 

"It is in the hands of my lawyers," said Mr, 
Mason, "and can be proved to be a forgery." 

The old man started from his seat very much 
excited, and said: "That remains to be seen yet I" 

Mr. Mason said: "I know that I have been 
deceived, gentlemen, as well as this man," pointing 
to the young lady's father, "and have just called 
to have the thing fully explained, and understood, 
that there may be no further difficulty^ and that I 
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may not be pnUished as a vudator of any order or 
law of my oountry/' 

^Ut's all a Bham," said the old man, '^aod 111 
poniah yoa to the fiill extent of the Jaw.*^ 

^^ Very well,'' said Mr. Mason, and taking his hat, 
he left. 

In a few days, Mr. Mason's lawyer said to him, 
that the snifr would not be prosecuted ; that thq^ had 
told the old man, bis son-in-law had been guilty of a 
fiicgery, and the least that was said about the whole 
thing the better. And so it tamed oat; the suit never 
was prosecoted. 

Bat the difficulty did not end here. Many of the 
members of Mr. Mason's church were greatly excited, 
and said they never would hear him preach, because 
he had taken an oath to support the constitution of 
the state, and now bad violated it; no perjured man 
oould preach to them. And sure enough, many of 
them left the church. While Mr. Mason was toiling 
to get the troubled waters quieted, a young man of 
wealth came to him and asked him if be could be 
absent from the city about four days, at a certain time. 

"I can," said Mr. Mason, "if those four days 
will not include the Sabbath." 

They will not," said the young man. "I wish you 
to leave with me on Monday, and we will return on 
Thursday." ** 

'' What do you wish with me J" inquired Mr. Mason. 
* wui not say now," said the young man, " but 
you shaU know shorfly." 
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GRie next day, Mr» Mascm receiyed the following 
note, indoBing a line from another letter: 

"Kkt. Beo. Mason — Dear Sir — You will please call at tiie 
taalor-eliop of Mr. — •— , he wishes to see joa. J. J. L. 

P. S, Destroy the inclosed. 

— I am glad that yoa so heartily agree with me to Inyito mj 
old pastor to our wedding. I will be almost as joyf al to see him as 
to see jourself." 

Mr. Mason went to Mr. — ~'b tailor-shop, as 
directed. Mr. — said, '^ I am ordered to measure 
you for a snit of clothes. What kind of a coat will 
yon have, firock or dress }" 

^^ Dress," said Mr. Mason. 

The measures for coat, vest, and pants were takra, 
and Mr. Mason was asked to select the materials. 

^^ I will leave all that to yonrsell^" said Mr. Mason 
to Mr. — — , "except the vest. I prefer a plain 
black satin." 

" I am ordered, also," said Mr. ►, " to furnish 

you a pair of fine kid gloves, and a white silk pocket- 
handkerchief. Please select the gloves." Mr. Mason 
gave his number, and a pair was produced which 
fitted exactly. 

"Your clothes will be done next Saturday," said 
Mr. J ** and I will send them up to you." 

Saturday came, and the clothes were sent as prom* 
ised. Everything was a complete fit, though rather 
too high in the fashion for Mr. Mason's taste. He 
put on his new suit, on the Sabbath morning, and 
went to diiiidu 
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Just as he was leaving the church tiie young 
gentleman who had requested four days of his time, 
handed him the following, 

"Djue Sie — a earritgt will call for 70a mdj to-monow 
marning, one week. J, J. L." 

Mr. Mason was truly glad of this, fiw he wished to 
enjoy himself at the wedding, and in order to this he 
desired to wear his new clothes until they got well 
set to his body, and until the stiffiiess would leave 
them. He never could enjoy himself in new artides 
of apparel until after he had worn them about a week. 

The wedding was expected to be a very elegant 
affiiir, and Mrs. Mason set to in order to have her 
husband look not only worthy of the occasion, but 
worthy of herself. 

Her first order was, that Mr. Mason should go to 
the barber-shop and have his hair and whiskers 
trimmed in the neatest manner. Meanwhile, she set 
about getting the linen — the socks — the linen 
pocket<handkerchie& — the cravats etc, etc., in their 
very best order. 

When Mr. Mason returned fix)m the barber-shop 
Mrs. Mason pronounced his hair and whiskers to be 
done up just right. She looked tA the gold buttons 
that Mr. Mason wore in his shirt bosom, and ordered 
them to be taken to the silversmiths to be cleaned. 
So off went Mr. Mason to get the buttons in order; 
They were polished so well that they looked as good 
as new. In a day or two the linen, etc., were all ready, 
and Mrs. Mason brought them into the study to show 
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to her hoBbaiid. They w^re examined and pronoonced 
JQBt right. 

Now for the packing of the carpet-sack. This Mrs. 
Mason always attended to herself, and it was done in 
the most particular manner, the tooth-bmsh, the hair- 
bmsh, etc., were all in little packages by themselyes, 
and so arranged that they wonld not injure each 
other. 

After this was all done, Mrs. Mason presented 
herself, as she osnally did about wedding times, and 
said, ^^Now, Mr. Mason, I expect you will get a 
handsome fee, and, you know, that will be mine. I 
need a little money, just at this time, and it will 
come in good place." 

Mr. Mason left at the time appointed. He had 
heea gone but a few hours when a boy left the fol* 
lowing note. 

" Mbs. Miaov, win eaU at mj store at aaj time, and g«t goods 
to the amount of $50. " D. 8. If .** 

Between this unexpected note, and her solicitude 
for her husband's success at the wedding, and the 
inquiiy, what shall I get that will do us the most 
good? Mrs. Mason was no little perplexed. Mr. 
Mason arrived safely with his company, on Tuesday 
morning, at the place of the wedding. It was agreed 
that all should stop at the hotel, and remain there 
till the appointed hour — ten o'clock in the evening. 

But as soon as it was known they were there, Mr. 
Mason was sent finr, and taken to the bride's house. 
He was received as if he bad been a long absent 
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hiotibetj lor he had been the pestor of fhe dmrdi, to 
which the fiunfly belonged, for two yeen. He wsb 
there but a Bhort time before the piopoeed bride 
came in, and reminded him of her lequeat four yean 
befinre. It was tfaia: '^If ever I get married, I wish 
yon to be pcetent^ e?en if yon abould be a great 
diftanoe off — will yon promise me to oome!'' lliia 
was contained in a letter from the yoong hidy to 
Mr. Mason, after he had given up the diaige of 
fhe chnrdi. 

The time passed off very pkasanify till fhe homr 
appointed for fhe marriage, when the yery 
of enjoyment was the blessing of all present. 

Mr. Mason, and the yoong geotieman and 
bride, retained oa Friday, all hi^py and welL 

Mr. Mason had hesa at home but a short time, 
before his wife asked how much the fee was. 

'"Nothing," said Mr. Mason, ''but the suit dT 
clothes, and, I am sore, that is ample." 

"It is so,** said Mrs. Mason, "that snit is worth 
sixty dollars." And putting her hand in Her pocket, 
she drew cat the note from fhe merchant and handed 
it to her husband. 

Mr. Mason at once said: "That is yonr part of 
fhe fee, for I know that order came from fhe yoong 
man I have married." 

" The merchant himself" said Mrs. Mason, " may 
have taken a notion to be kind to ns." 

"Never," said Mr. Mason. "He is too fond of 
monqr. He keeps a fine qualify (^ goods, and at 
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Ul)6ral prices, and is a yery fine man, bat yeiy 
dose: tiiat came from my fiiend.'' 

Two or tiiree days passed off, and Mr. and Mrs* 
Mason called to see the newly-married conple, at the 
bridegroom's fotfaer's. Mrs. Mason and the bride 
had a very happy meeting, and a renewal of old and 
f ery sacred Mendship. 

*^Now," said Mrs, Mason, after she and her 
husband left, ^' we must have a tea, and a few select 
friends, some erening soon, finr the special benefit 
of this happy and generous couple." 

<' All right,'' said Hr. Mason, ^' I have no donbt 
it will be quite agreeable.' 

The next day Mr. Mason went to the post-office, 
and found a letter from some one in the city. On 
opening it he found a check for <me hundred dollars, 
with a request to receiye it as a present from ^* Yours, 
affectionately, J. J. L." 

Mr. Mason felt himself embarrassed with the 
liberality of his friend, and scarcely knew what to 
do by way of gratitude. But pleasure is often fol- 
lowed with paiU) and proi^>erity with adyersity. 

The next Sabbath morning, when he went to the 
church, he found the choir, which had formerly occu- 
pied pews in the center of the house, snugly seated 
in the gallery. As soon as service had commenced, 
many of the old members of the church rose up and 
left, giving stronc: signs of anger. 

Mr. Mason was scarcely at home, before one after 
another called for their certificates. Mr. Mason 
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refosed to giye them certificates before an effort was 

made to reconcile the diflSculty. Bat all was <^ no 

nae. The certificates must be had. And thus, in 

[dace of the holy Sabbath being a day of sweet rest, 

it was a day of anger and wickedness, occasioned 

by the narrow views of some professing Ghristians. 

Many of those who left were in tibe habit of paying 

a fair proportion of the necessary amount for the 

snpport of the church. And many of those who 

remained refused to pay what they were in the habit 

of paying, simply, as they said, because the preaoher 

would not take the authority <^ controlling the 

singing, and all who were connected with it, and 

bring the choir to its former place. Others, again, 

were opposed to singing by note, and in fiiYor of 

what they were pleased to call old-fiishioned singing. 

So, upon the whole, they managed to get the church 

and the minister into deep trouble, and themselves 

into a spirit that was like anything else than the 

Ohristian spirit. And, as if to make things wear 

AS bad an aspect as possible, the choir itself got 

into trouble. Sometimes one was present, and 

sometimes all; and sometimes th^ choir would 

smg, and sometimes there was no singing by any 

body in the church. 

when the year closed up, Mr. Mason was minus 
nearly one half of his salary; and some were dis- 
P^*^ to say that ttie salary was more the cause of 
the trouble with some, than the choir. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The Utile Fortune — The adoptedV- Her Marriage — Her Letter 

Mxs. Masoh's &ther was by no means a man of 
/reat fortone, thongh he had an abundance for all 
nsefnl purposes. He was a man of ease, bnt a good 
manager. If he did not work with his own hands, he 
was yeiy capable of having it done in the very best 
manner. His farm, which Joined the yillagej was in 
the very highest state of coltiyation, and yielded quite 
enough for the support of his two tenant-families and 
his own, which was but small. 

Though not a member of a church himself, he was 
very careful in the observance of the Sabbath, and 
liberal in his contributions to the cause of religion, 
and Y&rj sure to be in his own pew, with his &mily, 
listening^ttentively to the messages of peace, twice 
every Sabbath. The Bible was the favorite book of 
the &mily; and scarcely another family could be 
found more fiuniliar with its contents. 

Honesty and a good education were the chief 
ornaments that his heart desired to bestow on his 
children. For the former he presented the power 
of precept and the influence of a good example ; and 
for the latter he made ample provision in his will, 
which he always kept by him. His health was feeble, 
and^ knew not the hour he might be called hence. 
He <^tti flaid, that he did not expect to live to see his 
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children wdl educated, but that after he waa gooe, he 
hoped hiB moat cfaeriahed deaire might be executed, 
and that no expenae ahoold be qpaied in doing ao. 

At an nnezpected hoor he waa called npcm to 
exchange w(»Ua. Thatwaa aaad timeferhiafiBnily. 
That day waa the bcginnii^ <rf aonow and diaappoint- 
ment* In a finr montha a ivgiag fira OGnaiiiiied the 
fiunilj manaion, the rebuilding of whidi gave dia- 
boneat men aooeaa to the werj vitala of the eatate. 

The children were liberally educated, though with 
aome diflicnlij, and when the .youngeat waa of full 
age the amount coming to each child, in place of 
being thouaanda, waa but a £iw hundreda. 

When Mrs. Maaon leceived her ahare, though 

•mall, aha determined to make ituaefiil in doing 
good. 

She came into Mr. Kaaon'a atndy, ime Monday 
morning, with nnnanal dieerflilneaa, and, taking her 
•eat near the table, began to nnlbld her plan. 

"You know,'' aaid she, •*that ow system ot 
moving about not only keepa us poor, but it deprives 
me of doing any permanent good to others, I may 
begin a work, but before it is matured, we are gone, 
and the work ends. But now, I think, I have a plan 

„ 7r T* ^"^^ »^ """^ ««rt ^<^y^ cannot 
well mjure.'' ^^ 

"What is iti- .deed Mr. Mason. 

w smau, ^d that yon hav« hoon »-**,• i 

well fo; a few yJT «* ^ *^^« **^'*°« P'*'*^ 

y«»«. thjfongb the libendily of kind 
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friends ; and then tbe small amount that I have from 
Other's estate, will aid as very much in doing a little 
more than merely keeping ourselves.'' 

^^Tho Lord has been verj kind to ns," said Mr. 
Ifason^ ^^and X desire you to do just as yoa please. 
What do you propose doing?" 

^^ I have thought lor a long time^" said Mrs. Mason, 
^* that I would love to find some worthy young girl, 
who would be willing to oome into oax fiunily, and 
be one in common with us." 

^^ That is a good thought," said Mr. Mason, ^^ bnt 
I doubt our ability to educate one as we would our 
own, with our small means." 

^^ I have thought of that too," said Mrs. Mason, 
*^but I have thought of this, also« Our common 
schools ai^ now of a^ high grade, and afibrd better 
fiMdlities for a good education than many so-called 
seminaries do; and it is not likely now, that we 
will ever be sent out of reach of one of these 
schools^" 

'^ That is true," said Mr. Mason, ^^ and though the 
eommon schools are not considered, by a certain class 
€^ persons, as quite respectable enough, yet th^ are 
the best schools we have ; — and then parents can 
have the pleasure of keeping tbdir children at home 
with them." 

^^ Very true," said Mrs. Mason, ^' we can send to 
one of these schools, and if we find ourselves able, 
we can send the children, for a few sessions, to 
sirane seminary and have them graduate." 
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^^The plan is a moet excellent one," said Mr. 
Mason; ^^and now, wliat do you wish to do, xnj 
dear!" 

^^ In view of getting the money I now have, I have 
been looking all over the Sabbath school, for Bome 
months, to find a girl of twelve or fourteen, that I 
might be likely to get ; and yesterday morning I found 
the very one." 

^^ Who is that," inquired Mr. Mason. 

^^ It is Lucy Young ; she is so sweet, and so faithful 
and intelligent" 

^^ Nonsense," said Mr. Mason. ^* It would insult 
her mother very much to intimate such a thing." 

^^I am aware," said Mrs. Mas<m, ^^that they are 
a high-minded fiimily; they wa^e once wealthy, but 
now they are very much reduced, and must divide 
out among their friends. The old man has not been 
heard of for more than two years, and they cannot 
get along by themselves." 

^^ I will think this all over," said Mr. Mason, *^ and 
report to you at dinner — I wish, now, to arrange a 
text, suggested to my mind early this mornings; I 
have the plan of a sermon on it, and wish to write 
it down now, lest it be lost." 

"And I ^ria think more of it too," said Mrs. 
Mason, as she left the study. 

Dinner time arrived, and the first thing that Mrs. 
Mason said, after they were seated at the table, was 
to express her confidence that she could get Lucy 
Young. 
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^^I belieye yon can, too/^ said Mr. Mason, ^^bnt 
how will yon go about introducing it to Lucy's 
mother?" 

^^That will all come right," said Mrs. Mason. 
^^ I belieye all this to be the work of Gk>d, that we 
may have increased happiness ourselves, and be the 
means of imparting comfort to, at least, one. And 
I beHeve, moreover," said she, ^^ibat our heavenly 
Father will be angry with us, if we do not do some- 
'tUng of this kind. And if we do what appears to 
be our duty now, trusting in Ood for all future con- 
tingencies, he will bless and prosper us." 

^^You are becoming very orthodox," said Mr. 
Mason, ^^at least, in the doctrine of Providence." 
Mr. Mason apologized for attempting to turn into 
pleasantry so grave a subject, and said that Mrs. 
Mason might manage this whole subject herself. 

^^ Not at all," said Mrs. Mason, '^ you will have to 
act a prominent part, in whatever I do in this matter." 

^^ You don't mean to say by this," said Mr. Mason, 
'^that I must introduce this matter to Mrs. Young f" 

^^If need be; it can do no harm, and it will do you 
good to bear the cross in the way (^ well-doing," said 
Mrs. Mason. 

^^ But we may be suspected of beii|g selfish," said 
Mr. Mason ; ^^ and if Lucy should come, she may be 
mortified by being called a hired girl, by some of our 
would-be-genteels." 

^^ We may look for that, or something else," said 
Mrs. Mason, ^* for wdlnloing slwaya haa its trouhlea^'' 



»-• 
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Dmner was orer bot a ahort tixoBy and Mr. Mason 
was sitting deeply engaged in reading a weU-written 
article, advising ministers and chnrches to avoid any 
agitation of the slave qnei^tioD, as dangetoos not 
only to peace, bat to the slave; when a little boy 
qaietly stepped in and gave him a neatly-written 
note, aa foUows: 

•'Mm. Toom, wUl b6 glad to wm Ur. Mmoik, ■* any Uom thk 

alUniooii« mi No.—, ^— -^ftreek" 

After reading it, and ^^arefblly reflecting npon the 
probable Divine inflnenoes at work^ be called lor 
his wife and asked her if she bad spoken to Lncy, 
or any one else, upon the subject diswised at the 
dinner-table. 

^^ Never named it to a sonl bat yourself^^ said 
Mrs. Mason. ^^Wby do you ask!" The note was 
handed to her, and she prononnoed at onoe upon 
what was Mrs. Yoong's desire. ^^ Now," she con- 
tinned, ^^I have no doubt that Lac^ will be ours 
before the week ends, and I will be so gbd, and 
shall do so much to make her happy.'' 

** Wife," said Mr. Mason, " you will get yoimelf 
wrought up to such an enthusiasm ol fedQng, that, 
if you are disappointed, you will fed very bacUy." 

^^Nq,'' said Mrs. Maaon^ ^^ am qertoin my long- 
cherished desi^ shall be reaHsed, and Xiucy will bo 
one of on? duni^," 

Nature had done much for L^cy Young, and so 
bad refined apd intelligent art. Her mother was one 
o| Qod's owp jeMrela--rPeflped, piops, ge^tle, e^^ 
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Inteiiigent. The subduing influence of adversity had 
only made her graces shine the more brightly. Her 
dignified dependence seemed to ipake even depend 
ence itself a memis of illustrating the blessings of 
being in humUe circumstances. 

The large nuuision that she had occupied for years, 
and where many a hungry one had been fed, and 
where sorrow had often been mitigated by the cheer- 
ful word, or the liberal gift, was in the hands of 
much less worthy occupants. The widow got no 
comfort there, and the little beggar girl was cruelly 
driven from the door. Many a heart sighed as they 
said: "How changed I" and many a tear was shed 
when it was said: "Poor Mrs. Young 1 — she was 
once rich and liberal, but she is now very poor.'' 

Her former admirers, who thought it a credit to 
themselves to associate with Mrs. Young, now passed 
her by in cold formality. Meeting her on the side- 
walk, in place of making, as they oft^n did, ungrace- 
ful efforts to speak to her, now were attracted by 
some trifling toy in the show-window of the toy-shop. 

Mrs. Young was too unsuspecting and too generous 
to believe that all this was intentional, and would 
often press herself, under the warm impulse of a pure 
heart, and the remembrance of former friendship, 
into the presence of her old admirers; not to ^obtain 
any gift, or any assistance — she was too noble for 
that — ^but to have the luxury of friendship and kind 
words. But after a long time, she found that friend- 
ship is too often governed by the mere influence of , 
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circamBtancee. This pained her, bat was borne 
without a mnrmnr. 

Lucy was her third child; and the last bnt one, 
a sweet little boj of ten summers. He knew no 
' livable — his was the dream-life — and the osdy nn« 
solved mystery of his life was indicated by the 
question, a thousand times put, ^Why are you so 
sad, mother!'' 

That question couldn't be answered to the satisfac- 
tion of one so young. It was answered in later years. 

Lucy was beautiful, mild, cheerful, kind — a com- 
panion for the aged, or for the child — ^well formed, 
light complexion, blue eyes, florid cheeks, with a 
thousand ringlets graoefuUy wreathing about her 
snow-white neck and shoulders, and kissing each 
other as they were moved by the graceful motion of * 
Lucy's head. 

At four o'clock, Mr. Mason called at No. . 

He found Mra. Young in her usual place, at the 
window, and surrounded by her accustomed neat- 
ness. Lucy and her little brother were soon called 
in, and while Mr. Mason was kindly speaking to 
Lucy of her healthful appeanmce, her mother said, 
*with indescribable pathos and the most delicate soli- 
citude — " Mr. Mason, would you like to have Lucy in 
your family?" A big tear found its way into one 
of the deeply-creased furrows of her &oe, and coursed 
its way till it fell off her cheek. 

Mr. Mason could not answer for a moment, so 
full was his heart of gratitude, that now his wife's 
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desire to do some worthy one a real good, was abont 
to be consummated. And thai snch a lovely one was 
to be the snbjeet. 

Mrs. Young's countenance lighted up with a pow- 
erful eft>rt to be cheerful, and said : ^^ Lucy has been 
telling me, for weeks, how well she would like to 
live in your &mily ; and how much she loved Mrs. 
Mason and yourself, and this mcmiing she gave me 
no rest until I sent you that note." 

Mr. Mason looked at Lu<7, and asked her if she 
could be contented to live in his fiunily, and be moved 
about among strangers, and not see her mother f<nr a 
year or two. 

Lucy burst into tears, and threw her arms around 
her mother's neck, and kissed her, and said: ^^I love 
moth^, but it is so hard f<nr her to get along, and I 
love Mrs. Mason, and want to go and stay with her 
just as her daughter." 

This was more than a match for Mr. Masim's con- 
trol of his own heart, and taking Lucy by the hand,^ 
he said, as best he could: ^* Lucy, you shall have a 
^part in my po(Hr home, and be as one of my own as 
long as you wish. I will« educate and dotbe you just 
as my own." 

This was Plough for Luqr, it was enough for her 
mother. Tears, like great big pearls, ^ased each 
oth^ over both their cheeks. 

Lucy sobbed, and said ; ^^ When shall I go t " 

^^Now, if you choose," said Mr. Mason. Lucy 
looked al her motfier Anr an answer. 



^ 
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Mrs. Young said : ^^ This is ao unexpected and bo 
sodden, though a long-Gherished desire, that I scarcely 
know what to say. Will yoo^ and Mrs. Haaoa call 
down after tea I " 

'' We will," said Mr. M«ion, '' most cheerfhlly." 

As soon as Mr. Mason got into his own hoose, his 
wife ran to meet him, astdng what Mrs. Young 
wanted, and if Luoy was coming. 

Mr. Mason was too sad to b^ jocular, though be 
might have had ipuch amusement by evading a direct 
answer to his wife's questions. 

He said: ^^ Lucy ip ooming, and I am glad." 

^^ And so am I," said Mrs. Mason, ^^ and I hope wo 
will be abl^^ to make her hiqppy." 

*^God will help us. This is all the doing of 
His proyidence, but X Imow that we shall fed 
embarrassed, feeling ourselYe^ so diroctly the instru- 
ments of doing good to one so worthy and so 
dependent" 

At the time appointipd, the call wi» made, and to 
the surprise and joy, tpo, of Mr. and Mrs. Mason, 
Lucy was ready, her trunk psucked and aU, to depart 
for her new home. 

Seeing the eagerness of Lucy to get off, and 
expecting that a long oaU wonld only embarrass 
Mrs. Youag, Mr. and Mrs« Ma^Qn ^' Lucy left, 
giving Lucy's trunk into thf» cm^ of Si drayman to 
be taken to Lucy's new home. 

The choir of Mr. Mason's qongregation had a 
meeting, that night, 'uk the <^ureh, and Lucy being 
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one of its members, all called there, and spent a 
very pleasant hour. 

Lucy was so cheerfhl that many asked for the 
reason, and to some of her most intimate friends 
she communicated, what to her was a pleasing fact, 
that she was going to make her home with the 
ipinister. As soon as this was known, some were 
rejoiced, while others, in a low and imploring 
whisper, asked Mrs. Mason, if she had hired Lucy 
Young by the week. 

In* a few days Mrs. Mason presented Lucy with 
a dress, and new bonnet, together with an elegant 
little Bible and hynm-book, just to match her own, 
with Lucy's name on the side of each. 

She i)re8ent6d these, h^ first gifts, with the single 
request that Lucy should leave the choir, as it was 
well supplied with members, and sit with her in the 
minister's pew. To this Lucy readily c(Hisented, and 
from this until Lucy left them, she was the constant 
companion of Mrs. Mason. 

Much was ^said, as wdl as conjectured by the gos- 
sips, and sometimes it wounded, but generally passed 
unnoticed. 

One evening a young man of rather low but purse 
proud family, called to accompany Lucy to church. 
She promptly refused him, which met with the entire 
approbation of Mr. and Mrs. Mason. , Li a few 
evenings he called again, and Lacy not being present, 
Mrs. Mason gave him to understand that his calls 
would not be encouraged. 
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Tlio young man, not being aocnstomed to refined 
lire, and wishing to exculpate himaelf^ said, he had 
been sent there. 

^' By whom I " asked Mrs. Mason. 

"By Mre. and Mrs. „ answered the young 



"Why did they send yoa!'^ asked Mrs. Mason. 
No answer was given, bat the young man left. 

In a few days it leaked out that these two women 
had joined together to induce this low young man to 
visit Lucy, just to mortify her. 

As Boou as Mr. Mason got this case arranged so 
that there could be no mistake about it, he called 
upon these ladies, with a responsible firiend, and the 
witnesses, and, to their great mortification, convicted 
them of a base attack upon the feelings of an innocrat, 
and, almost, parentless young lady. 

In five years firom the time Jjoksj came into Mr. 
Mason's family, she was joined in marriage to a 
young man of wealth, family and education, and 
removed to in the State of . 

In three years from the marriage, and after several 
months of silence, such as often occurs between the 
most intimate friends and £uthfal correspondents, 
the following letter, in part, was received by Mrs. 
Mason. 

" ]>KAB Frikkds — ^But this does not express my feelings— I would 
rather saj, dear parents, for 7012 have been to me as parents. * * 
* * I WIS happy at home — ^I was happy with you — ^I am happy 
DOW, in my own domestic relations, liy dear mother is with me, 
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and sLe sajs, almost eveiy day, ' Oh how much you owe to that 
dear family/ I feel it, and I know this is your reward. • • • • 
But for the miniataies, which I kiss erery day, or I should be 
compelled to see you often, though we are hundreds of miles 
apart. » • • • 

" When will yon come and see us? Mr. -^— says if he was sure 
you could come at a given time, he would most cheerfully check 
your expenses. Do not be offended if he does this. He is able, 
^d it will do him more good to do so, than it will you to re* 
ceive it • • • 

" Our minister's name is — % He has been here for mght years, 
and it is so pleasant to hare him call in so familiarly, and so often 

*' I often pity you, whan I think of your haying to move so many 
times, and to be so much among strangers. And I frequently 
think it so strange that there is no change in that old rule, or that 
Mr. Mason does not go to some church where he can be settl^. 
He would be so much more useful than he is now, or can be under 
the shifting influence of such a rule. I do not say this because 
Mr. Mason has not talent to be usefVil anywhere, or because 
it has been my fortune to be united wiUi another branch of the 
Church, with quite different rules, but because I know your long 
and settled aversion to being hawked about through the country^ 
as if you were not capaUe of staying more than two years in any 
one place." • ♦ • • 

Letters, such as Mr. and Mrs. Mascm get from 
Lncy, do their hearts more good, and afford them 
more real comfort, than the most enlarged worldly 
possessions. They feel that in her case they have 
done a real good, to one who was worthy, and the 
consciousness of this is an ample reward. 
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CHAFTEB IXI. 

The Woman of Prayer — ^Her sucoeas— Ohange of Church relation. 

Thb western part of the State of — , is noted for 
piety. But few are found not connected with some 
branch of the Ohurch ; and especially is this tme with 
the females. This ia bat another proof, however, 
that the natural instinct for devotion, bo prominent 
in mankind, is the more prominent in woman. She 
is generally the first in every cause of love and mercy, 
and her perseverance knows no end but the accom- 
plishment of her object. The uniform auooess of her 
importunities over the harder and more inflexible, 
and less devotional heart of man, is but a prelude, 
or rather an illustration of her power to wr&tle and 
prevail with a higher power. And where men will 
faint and become discouraged, and give up all as 
lost, there it is that woman is strong and continuous 
in her efforts, and fhll of faith and hope. Years 
may be needed to bring about the desired end, but 
their slow revolutions only increase the intensity of 
woman's purpose fp achieve the cherished end, and 
possess a conquest over the much-loved object. 

Her weapons are not carnal, for she has neither 
strength nor skill to use these, but spiritual and 
mighty. Her whole nature is a most eloquent prayer, 
and her whole prayer is but a significant index to her 
nniversal dependence. And not till infidelity, or 
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the kindired spirit of hatred of the laws o[ Qoi^ have 
perverted her being, will she ekdm in the nation, the 
state or the armj, those places which are naturally 
appropriated to the other sex. OotiVentiotiB to restore 
what id vainly supposed to be lost, is one of the 
creations ot the later days of deparlare from projMiety, 
atid a place where the tmlli has bat little control of 
the heart. 

When we think 6f virtue, tmth and religion, we 
naturally look tor the incarnation of these virtues in 
woman's heart. But alas! scmie of these hearts are 
infidel. What! a woman an infidel 1 No perver-^ 
dion that can be thought of, is equal in unnaturalness 
to that of a woman turning infidel, and no heart can 
be more corrupt than w(»nan's when she MLs from 
•virtue and truth. 

• • • • 

^ But difiering from all such examples, and illustra* 
•ting, in part, the true nature of Woman's being, and 
woman's mission, is the character now to be noticed. 

Miss M. M >- was the only daughter of a pious 

and exemplary, as wetl as intelligent Scotch lady. 
Her father, like too many fathers in these days, was 
dissipated, disagreeable in his family, if not cruel, 
and, of course, poor. He was kind to all but those 
of his own family, and fond of the society of all but 
of his own household. His wife, finding that all 
must be lost — ^both body and soul-determined to foil 
the circumstances that looked to this end, by a higher 
piety and the nobler virtues. She armed herself for 
the a(»fli(% and fled to the rMme of her ehildiM. 



\ 
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M^-^- was the eldest and the first of the oonqnest, 

and with her the other children — two boys. M 

was handsome and intelligent^ though educated in 
very common schools. Caring less for science than 
she did for religion, she made the Bible her chief 
book. Indeed, she had scarcely education enough 
to know how usdul a scientific education is. She, 
with millions of others — the whole world, if you 
please — have cause for joy that religion is not de- 
signed for the educated alone. While it is surely the 
friend of correct literature, encourages its growth, and 
calls upon science for demonstrations of its divine 
origin, it does not make a certain d^ree of mental 
training in science a condition of its regenerative 
power. If so, Mary, for that was her full name, 
could not haye been as bright an example of piety 
as she was, nor could it be said of her, when a wife, 
that the sanctified wife shall sanctify the unsanctified 
husband. 

Mary was called upon by a young man of the ad* 
joining county, to decide the grave question of be- 
coming his companion for life. 

The only objection in the way was not in his 
family connections, nor in his habits of industry 
apd economy, nor in his general morality, as far as 
was known— but he was not religious. When he 
called for the answer to his proposition, his want of 
a religions profession, was made the only diffi- 
cully in the way. To remove this, for he loved 
Mary, he pledged every assistance to her religious 
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life that he could. He promised never to be in her 
way when she wished to attend religions meetings. 
He farther said, that when his time came he would 
be pious too. 

^^But,^' said Mary, ^^your time for being pious 
bas come now. It is said in the Testament, ^Now 
is the time,' and you cannot make that an excuse." 

^^Yes," he replied, ^^bbt that passage refers to 
such as have, been prepared, and are just ready to be 
converted — it is said to them, *Now is the time.*'* 

^^I think it refers to all persons and at all times," 
said Mary. 

" But," said the young man, " I believe if I am to 
be saved, I will be, and if not I must be lost — and so 
I will just have to wait and see." 

*^ But in waiting, you may wait just a little too 
l<»ig,".said Mary. 

^^I can't help that," was the reply, with an evident 
desire to change the subject. Moving his chair a 
little closer to Mary, he again requested to know 
bow the main question should be disposed of. 

^^I thought," said Mary, ^^that religion was always 
the main question." 

^^ So.it is," replied the young man, ^^ but there is a 
time for all things, and so there is for that, and also 
for our business too." 

" If you were a member of any church," said Mary, 
^^ I should not hesitate. I love you, but fear the con- 
sequence of marrying a man of no pretensions to a 
lifbof piety" 
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" Yon are perfectly right," said he, " but I do not 
feel like being religious now, and will promise yon, 
that I will never object to yon doing as you please 
in tbese matters." 

In less than six months they were married and 
settled on a farm in an obscore part of the country, 
and more than five miles from any church. 

Mary soon found that difficulties were in her way, 
and that her Sabbaths must be spent at home as best 
she could. The horse was either lame, tired, or with- 
out shoes, or something else was in the Way every 
Sabbath tliere was service in the church which she 
Wished to attend. 

In process of time also, her husband became fond 
of his gun, and sport in the ^oods. P«rt of the 
Sabbath mornings were spent it. cleaning the gun, 
and running bullets preparatory to a hunt for game. 
This, of course, was very ^afflicting to Mary^s heart, 
and often did she express her fears that some accident 
might befalkhim in the woods where there would be 
no one to care for him. It was evident that this 
made some impression on his mind, for after this ho 
was careful to have some one go with him, as ho 
•aid, to assist in bringing home what he might kill. 

Mary could not divest herself of the belief that this 
constant violation of the Sabbath, was either to 
provoke her, or to get rid of the heavy movement 
of the holy hours, and the presence of herself as she 
read the holy "Word. She often thought how hard it 
must be for an unconverted man to engage in Bible 
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reading, or religious eonversation, and as often did 
she feel condemned for making even this apologj 
tor sin. Bat, tme to her purpose, she still c(»itinQed 
to wrestle in prayer that he^ husband might be * 
changed man; and, as if to encourage this purpose 
she often felt deeply impressed with the belief of 
final success. 

Some six years after their marriage, and at a time 
that she least expected it, her husband came in one 
Sabbath morning, after attending to his hcnrses and 
cattle, and said : ''Mary, if you wish to go to church 
to-day you can have one of the horses." 

Mary could not refrain from tears as she looked at 
him, and said: ^'I am truly glad, for it ia so long 
since I have heard preaching that I desire very much 
to go.'* 

Her husband said she might stay f<^ class meeting, 
too, if she wished, if doing without dinner so long 
would not injure her. Mary thought of the angels' 
food, and of the hidden manna, and promptly said : 
" I will leave dinner for you and Samuel,'' for that 
was the name of their sweet little flaxen-headed boy, 
*' and I will take a few biscuit with me." 

" Very well," said he, " now get ready, for you 
have five miles to ride, and you have no time to 
spare." 

Mary was ready in a short time, and so was the 
horse. 

She had been gone but a few hours when her 
husband began to feel insufferably bnely. He took 
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down the Bible and found yerses, here and there, 
marked with a pencil, and an ooeaai<Hial piece of 
paper with some pious thoaght expressed upon it; 
and near the beginning of the book he found a half 
sheet of paper folded into a small book, with such 
notes as these: ^^ Finished reading Qenesia, July 2d ; " 
<' Finished reading the Psahns, June 8th;'' ^'Finished 
reading the Old Testament, December 29th." 

After looking over this little book with care, he 
found that 4|is wife had read the Scriptures through 
about twice eveiy year. 

But after this discovery and calculation, he read but 
little, if any, aad^ was much inclined to change his 
ways. He thought of the medc and quiet spirit of his 
wife, and of the injustice he had so oftien committed 
on her feelings, not only by keeping her from church, 
but by hunting and shooting on the holy Sabbath. 

In order to relieve himself, and amuse his little 
boy, who had just waked out of sleep, he took a walk 
down the lane in front of the house. At the end of 
this lane he got upon the fence to sit a while, with his 
boy beside him. Here he sat near half an hour, often 
looking down the road for his wife. Meanwhile, he 
•aid: ^^ Samuel, do you love your mother T' 

^^Yes indeed,'' said Samuel, smiling because he 
had the privilege of saying he loved his mother. 

^' What does she do," asked his father, "when she 
takes you into the little room !" 

"Oh," said Sammy, still smiling and chuping his 
hands together softly, "mother prays down on her 
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knees. She prays for yon and me, and she cries, and 
laughs, and kisses me, and tells me to be good. And 
father, she prays for yon to be good too, that we may 
all be happy." 

In a short time he was on liie knees, in his wife's 
prayer-room, in deep distress. After being in this 
posture for sometime, he arose and took his seat by a 
small table. The drawer was partly open, and he 
saw enough of the comer of a piece of paper to 
see the words, ^^My husband," in his wife's hand- 
writing. On opening the drawer, he found the 
paper to be one loose leaf of a small book in 
which his wife kept a record ot mental impres- 
sions wiUi regard to his conversion. It contained 
remarks like these — ^^He seems to be growing 
harder;" "He is less careful of his words — some- 
times is very profsme ; " " I am discouraged ; " To- 
day—all day — my hope of him is strong;" "Oh, 
if he would read the Bible and go to church ; " "I 
believe he will be saved yet." The book was nearly 
full of similar records, sometimes of joyful confidence, 
and at others of depression of faith. These, with 
"she prays for you^" almost petrified his very 
heart, and extorted fix>m him many words of self- 
condemnation, toge&er with a deep desire, as he 
afterward expressed it, to be "a Sabbath-keeping 
man." ' 

Little JBamuel came running in laughing and 
clapping his hands, saying "Mother is coming — 
mother la coming." His father sprang up as if 
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afraid of boiiig caught in the prayer-doBot of his 
wife, and ran out to meet her. 

She had not yet arrived^ and he had time to sup 
press his feelings and adjust the muscles of his &ce, 
BO as to appear as usual ; but witii all he could do, 
^^she prays for you," went thundering on through 
his heart, like the sound of the trump of the final 
day. He assisted his wife out of the saddle with 
more than usual politeness, and asked her if she was 
not weary, worn, and hungry. 8he was scarcely on 
the ground ere she had Samuel in her arms, and 
kissed him; and the little fellow, glad to have 
something unuMal to tell her, said: ^^ Father read 
your Bible to-day, and asked me what you did in 
that little room. And mother, he was in there. Oh!' 
a long, long time.'' * 

His &ther, as if not to hear all this, was very 
busy removing the saddle, keeping his back upon 
this sc^ie as much as he could, and closing his ears 
to the innocent tale of his little boy 

On his way to the bam, with his horse, h6 asked 
himself the meaning of all this, and whether, accord- 
ing to his own theory his time had not come for being 
a good man, ''she prays for you,'^ still ringing in 
hifl ears. He remained a long time in the bam, in 
the hope that he might so get the mastery over him- 
self as to betray no uneasiness to his wife. 

After some time little Sammy came running to 
the bam, and said: ^^ Supper is ready; come, &ther." 
Both started off, and soon they were all togeUier at 
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the table. They had scarcely commenced eating 
before he said: 

^^What kind of a sermon bad yon to-day!" 

^^ An excell^t senncHi indeed,'' said bis wife ; ^^ I 
did wish that yon had been there to hear it." 

'' What was the text ! " he asked 

^' These are the words," said his wi^ ^^bnt I 
have forgotten where they aye fomid : ^ Th^ ransomed 
of the Lord shall return and come to ZioA.' The 
minister told us who the ransomed <^ the Lord are, 
and described them as all returning to their final home ; 
then he told us how safe and happy tbey will be." 

^^ Did you haye a good congregattm i " he asked. 

^^ Yery good, and so many asked for you, and sent 
word for you to be sure to be there the xmt time 
there is preaching." 

'' When will that be 1 " he aek^^ 

"In two weeks," was the reply. 

Supper was over, and the sun wi» nearly down. 
This poor excited man began to feel mofe awlul, and 
sitting much longer than be intended, his wifo said 
to him, "I am weary, let us retire early." 

" Well," said he, " any time." 

His wife took little Sammy by th^ band and led 
him into that litfle room. The mw fted'from tho^ 
house, and as he fled, "^e prays for jou;," roared 
through his ^ars as if it would disaoiLye his brain. 
When he returned, Uttle Sammyf who was just 
ready to get into his trundle-bed, ran to him, and 
said : " Mother prayed for ypn agaMi»" 
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HU fiUiher ezdaimed, '^Maj God savd me I — that 
praying, oh 1 '* 

Soon all were in bed, bnt there was one troabled 
heart there, and jast beside it there was another fall 
of peace and consolation. Mb commotion within, for 
the smile of the Lord was the peace of her soul. 

While one was quiet the other lay tossing and rolling 
about, as if the brain was rapked witii fever, or the 
nerves excited by strange irritation. While one was 
free from the vileness both of nature and practice, the 
other was in bondage to the accumulated evils of a 
whole lifetime of the most studied and wicked rebel- 
lion. Butj ^^fkA t»tiy8 for you," was a still small 
voice, a power next to omnipotence, which had 
scaled the high, and thick walls of his obdurate 
heart, and reached the very center of his soul, and 
was revolutionizing his whole being. The demon 
inhabitants were making a vigorous resistance, and 
a powerfiil eff(»i to maintain their long-cherished 
position. But trembling and fearfulness said, but 
too plainly, that all was about to be lost, and that 
their place must soon become the habitation of 
another. In a few hours the burning horrors of the 
soul were seizing him with so much violence, that 
he would seek relief by waking his wife, and pouring 
into her ear the sad tale of Ins feverish heiart. 

** Mary I Mary 1 '' sidd he, " wake up and do some- 
thing for me, and try to help me." 

*^What is the matter!" said Mary^as if she had 
lu^t aroused hersdf from a sound sleep, though she 
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had carefnllj marked ef^ery sigh, and every toss, ' 
** are you sick t " 

^^No, I am not sick," said he, '^bnt I feel so $ 
strange, I can't sleep." 

^^CMi," said Mary, ^yoa have not exeretsed any 
to-day, and perhaps slept some — ^yon will feel bettor 
after a while." 

*^ Perhaps so," said he, and tnming oyer he seemeii^ 
to make an effort to sleep ; but this was oofy to be 
followed by deeper pangs, and more pungent and 
alarming lears, and turning round quickly and seizing 
his wife by the shoulder, said, ^^ICary, Mary do get 
up and do something for me, or X slkfl die«" 

'< What does ail you ! " asked Marf . 

"^ I don't know," sidd he/'butlam afraid 111 im 
and be lost Oh, I am so wicked that I fear I will 
nevw belayed." 

I ^ Yon must not give up in that way," said Maiy, ' 
^^ you know tet the chief of sinners ha^e been sared, 
and that salvation has been provided for the vikst of 
the vile." 

"I know that," said tiie troubled man, ""but I 
have been so wicked that I fear aU is over with me; 
and then I have so often cursed you for wanting to 
go to diurch." ' 

"Never mind that," replied Mary, "I am but a^ 

poor weak Christian, just look to your heavenly 

^hw." ^ 

** If you are a poor Christian," said he, "what wfll 

become of thousands, and what wiK become of met " 
«6 
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<^ You aiiiBt change your ooune of life, and gire 
jour heart to God," said Maiy, ^^and then all will 
be welL" 

^^ Will yon pray for me, Ma^ ! ^ asked he. 

*^I haye been jmiying ||v yon ever since oar 
marriage.'^ 

^*I know it,*^ said he, ^^bnt will yon pray fixr me 
now ! I feel so badly, and if there is any mercy for 
me I wMt it now — jnst now, for I cannot live in 
this condition." 

^^I will do so most cheerfiilly,'' said Mary, ^^bnt 
yon mnst praj for yoarselt'' . 

Both got ont if tfie bed, and there, in the dark 
and near midnight^ both kneeled at the bed-side, and 
prayed tat the down-ligfatilq; isf the Divine mercy. 
Mary felt a confidence snch as she bad never realized 
before, amounting to the calmness of possession. 
Her hnsband freely and frankly confessed how greaH 
a sinner he was, and how little he dessrved even the 
privilege of acknowledging himself as guilty before 
his Maker. Joining prayer to these confessions, his 
•onl became deeply engaged for pardon. Bising 
fi^m his knees, suddenly, he said: ^'Mary, let us go 
into the littte room." 

Mary £:>llowed, and soon both were engaged in 
prayer. 

"Do you think, Mary," said he, "that God 
.will save me — such a wretch, and so awA^ 
wicked | » - W 

"I do believe," said Maiy, " that you will yet be 
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a happy man, and a good Christian, and go with me 
to the hoQse of God." 

After a long struggle, he rose up, and taking hit 
seat on the chair near the little table, in the drawer 
of which he had fonnd Mary's record of her Bible- 
reading, the day before, he said: ^' Mary, I feel bett^; 
I feel that I am a changed man — ^I know now that 
Gh)d can save the chief of sinners. I will never trekj^ 
yoQ as I have done, and I am very sony tiiat I did 
treat you so. Will you forgive me I " 

How could Mary resist such bumble aQtreatieet 
She always loved her husband. SCa vas kind and 
affectionate^ and very indulgent, except in religious 

■ 

matters. • 

^^ You have not offended me," said Maly. ^^ Ood 
has been good to you in forgiving your sins, and 
this is all the reward I ask." 

They both kneeled down and most heartily thanked 
Heaven for all the goodness and mercy that had fallen 
upon them; and rising up, they sang together the 
following lines: 

I 

* I 

"How happj are they, 

Wbo their Sayioor obej. 
And hare laid np thair txMSima above; 

Tongue cannot eaqsraSj, 

The Bweet comfort and peace 
Of a 8onl in ita earlieat lore." 

Hever were lines more appropriate, nor more sweetly 
ffmg, and never was a heart Inore grateful or fuller 
of real joy, than was the bbart of this new-bora man. 
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Maiy wiB happy, too, but not exoited. Her joy 
bad the dignity of age, and the presfiBre of final 
eonqnest OYer a heart that abe loTed, and for whose 
deansing she had long and moat deroatly prayed. 
Bat it was near morning, and Haiy had already 
heard the morning song of the tnrda, as if it were 
the echo of the porer song of angeis, as Hiey re- 
joiced o?er the penitence and safety of her hiirii)and. 
Her heart responded to every concdiyalde claim of 
gratitude, now she had accomplished, throngh 
grace, the cherished object of her whole married life, 
and was ready to say, ^^Now let tiie sertant depart 
in peace." 

She was anxions to know all about her husband's 
experience, and as soon as she could, she asked him 
when he began to feel the neoessi^ of a change of 
heart. 

*^For only two or three days," was tlie rei^y. " I 
ielt," said he, ^' on Saturday, that I was yery cruel 
to you in not giving you a horse, every Sikbbath, to 
go to church, and determined to be kind to you ever 
after, in this respect. And then — oh I I can't tell 
you how I felt on the Sabbath— I thought surely no 
man could be as mis^!able as I was. I asked Sammy 
what you did in that little room, and he told me you 
prayed for me. 19iis nearly struck me into death. 
I thought how can she, when T am so wicked and 
cruel! And I thon^t snrely tha?e is someth^M^ 
good in religiolL And then again, I tiiought iM 
kind and gentle yon w^, notwithstanding all my 
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wickedness to yon, and neglect of yoiur comfort in 
going to churob.'' 

,**It is all over now^" said Mary, ^^and we can 
enjoy onrsdyes on the SabbaQi, leading ike 9ible, 
and going to chnrch, and then, ey^ inoming and 
evening, we can faaye pfayera in oar family. This 
will strengthen ns in religion, and be snch a help 
to keep Sammy from being a bad and wicked hojJ^ 

"WeU," said he, "I. will read the Bible if yoa 
will pray," 

^I will do so," said Mary, *^jEbr a ''^ule, bi^ liie ^ 
sooner yon begin the better for joa^ i£ j<m can colj f 
say a few words." 

^^ I know it," said he, ^^ but it is ikmw and eiirange 
work, and I fear I cannot do it." 

«« Just try," said Mary^ ^land yon will do bettir "■ 
than yon think you will, and always remember that 
mere words and sentenoes are not {oayer-^it is the 
heart: 

** TiM pnyir suppoctt Hm aoal llua% mA ; 

Though thoQghi Im bipkeQ« lM»gawg9 UmM, 
Pnj if tilioa cuts^ or e«nst not 8|)!eak ; 

But praj with faith in Jesus' name. 
Depend on him ; thou eanat not fiul ; 

Make aU thy iratfla and frishes knoim ; 
Fear not ; hia merita muat preyail : 

Ask bat in faith, ijt ahaU be done." 



^^I will try," said he, ^^and if I £nl yon most 
^p me." 

The next tiling of great impotfittie was to join tiie 
church. Thia was thongbt t» ba eseential, in ovder 
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ju)t only to 01^07 the instrnction of the pnlpit, but to 
profit by the ordinances of God's hoose. 

Mary said this step ought to be taken withont 
delay, but first of all, they should deteimine which 
chorch they would unite with, saying, at the same 
time, that, as she knew her husband's aversion to 
the Methodists, she would go with him to any 
other orthodox and spiritual branch of the church 
- he might select 

" Mary," said he, " you know I never could see that 
class meetings could be made a test of membership, 
nor do I see how they can be useful in building up 
Ohristians in the doctrine! of reli^on. The class 
leaders are generally very ignorant men, and depend 
more on excitement than on real solid instruction. 
And beside this, I am not in favor of so many 
changes among the ministers, and so many protracted 
meetings, and so much noise." 

^^I know this," said Mary, "and that you have 
been brought up a Baptist; but what will you dot 
there are no Baptists near us, and no church in 
the whole county, and beside this, I am afraid I 
eould not believe in immersion as the only baptism, 
and in that other rule they have concerning dose 
communion." 

"Well," said he, "I know all this, and fer be it 
from me to ask too much of you. You were brought 
up a Presbyterian, and there is a good church ne^ 
us, within five mile|| and they have a good preacher, 
I am tpl4i Md what da yoi^ say about gcapg tlte^e t " 
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^' I am agreed to this," said Mary, "and had hoped 
all along that if yon should change yonr life, yon 
wonld nnite with that chnrch. I. will, If yon say so, 
get my letter, and go with yon." 

"We will go there next Sabbath and see how we 
like it, and form acqnointances among the elders, and 
with the minister," said he. 

It was all right. Mary happened to know one of 
the elders, and had an opportunity of sending him r 
word that she wished to see him. 

In a few days the elder came, and found, to the 
great joy of his heart, that Ood had changed onen^ho 
was supposed to defy all nligioas ixiflaence, and that 
he, with his wife wished to unite with the church. 
After words of encouragement and prayer, he left.^ 

" How did you like Mr, 1 " said Mary to her 

husband. 

" Very well indeed; I think him a good man, and 
if they are all like him, I know we will be happy 
among them." 

Kext Sabbath both were at church in good iime, 
and arrangements were made to unite with it at the 
next communion — in two weeks. The imion was 
made, and Mary and her husband lived happy and 
useful. 
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CHAPtEB XIII. 

Tlie lart AppoiiilBMiil— >Batiremimt from the Ministiy. 

Mb. Masoh'b health had bo fiur secovered that 
liimself and fiiends were greatly enoonraged, and 
entertained the hope that he might yet liye long and 
be useful, as in fiirmer years. His chnrch relations, 
for a year past, were pleasant No :dlfflcultieB, of a 
Tery serious nature, had occurred, and he had made 
many fast and valuable fiiends. 

At die proper time he went to Conference, full of 
cheerfulness, and elastic with the hope of getting 
such an appointment as would continue to relieye his 
mind, and improve his health. But how vain are 
the hopes of man, and how uncertain is eyerytiiing 
human 1 Two or three churches, either of which 
would have suited, and all of which had sent a 
request for his appointment, with himself were 
disappointed. 

The ground taioen was, that if lie was sent to one, 
the others would be offended, and therefore he was 
sent to neither of them. But in place of this, he 
was sent to a church at the most remote point of the 
Conference, and wl\ere the people were never known 
to pay anything like an adequate support. The 
books showed that they owed the ministers, in 
balances due them from the adopted estimates of 
their committees, during a period of eleven years, 

V , 
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near thirteen handled dollar^^ If ibe dmich had 
been poor, the matter would haYd beeo hm diflfenlt 
to endnre ; but it iraa one. W the wealttiy little 
dinrches. It had two men iw it aappoeed to be 
worth a hundred thousand dollars each; and be- 
side all thisy it was in an unhealthy location, and 
yery diffloult of access. There was no way to get 
goods thm but by wagons, and over veiy rough 
roads. 

Mr. Mason determined to tiy it and do the best 
he could. All things weve packed up in due time, 
and put into one large wagon, and port of the price 
of transportation paid before the wag(m left. 

The nest thing was to secure a passage in the 
stage for himself and fSunily, as llur as tke stage route 
reached, in tiie direction of his new home. He found 
that he could go only about eighty miles in this way, 
and must then look out for some other means of 
conveyance for the next sixty milee. Trusting 
in Provid^ce, they left the next morning at four 
o'clock, and after taMiing all day, and part of the 
night in a crowded coach, orer rough roads, they 
were safely landed at a small countiy hotel, in a very 
rough r^on of the country. 

They found the house very neat and comfortable, 
though intensely warm. Next morning they felt so 
much fatigued, and so sore from their stage-riding, 
that they concluded to remain over that day, and, if 
possible, secure some comfortable means of conveying 
them to -*— . After all Mr. Mason could do^ hA 

27 
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oould find nothing better than a common two-none 
Yankee wagon. The owner ct it was going Co •*— — , 
and told Mr. Mason if he was willing to go with him, 
he would be glad to take him and his family free 
of charge. 

After Mrs. Mason was oonsnlted, all agreed to go 
in the wagon if they ooold get one or two nmbiellas, 
and a chair tor Mrs. Mason to sit on. The nmbrel* 
las were very kindly loaned by the pioprietor of the 
hotel, to be returned by the wagon, and Mr« Mason 
easily got a split-bottom chair, lor which he paid 
seventy cents. 

All started, and after jolting and thumping all that 
day and most of the next, they arrived, tired and 
bruised, at their future home. And, like all other 
small villages, it was open to the gaze of all, and 
what one man knew, all knew, and what was the 
business of one family, was the business of all the rest. 

It was soon known that the new preacher had 
"cum," and it was known just as soon how he 
" cum." Some of the tootdd-bs^ who would never 
think of generous kindness, nor of meeting th^ir 
minister half way with a carriage, to bring him 
along comfortably, and as they thought respectably, 
wondered that they "cum" in that nasty old wagon. 
Others said, they can't be much or they would not 
have mortified us so by coming in such a mean way. 

But all this by the way. The next thing was 
the house to live in. The steward took Mr. Mason 
to a veiy neat, comfortable and convenient little 
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parsonage — the best that he had seen for a long 
while. He returned delighted, and gave his wife A 
description of it, and they both congratnlafced them- 
selves on being so comfortable. 

In dne time the goods arrived, and were miloaded 
in the parsonage yard. Next day they were un- 
packed, and in a short time everything was in ifd 
place, and housekeeping fsiirly commenced. 

In due time one, of the would-be^ 8^ and her 
daughter, called to see the preacher and his fiimily. 
They were scarcely seated before the daughter said t 
'' Lai mammy, what a nice carpet. Is that imported^ 
Mrs. Mason!'' 

^^No," said Mrs. Mason, 'Hhatwas manufactured 
in New England." 

"]Srew*ft|;lan'. Whar'B that?" inquired the 
young laajjp And just then, she saw a peculiar 
sort of pincudkion on a stand. Springing up and 
running to it, she grabbed it in her hand and ex« 
claimed, with eyes wide open, *^LaI mammy, did 
ivcr ye see the ]j|^es o' that?" 

"Oh, sit djwn, Sally," said her mother, "you are 
always so ^curi's,'" and turning to Mrs. Mason, she 
said: " I nivSr seed sich a gal as Sally — she's al'ayi 
noticin' little things." 

After spending some half hour, this old lady and 
"curi's" daughter left. But this was only to give 
place to another of a different stripe. She came in a 
carriage of rather an antiquated shape, but it was a 
carriage; at least thgt was wkat the good aistoc 
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called it some ten or a dozen times daring her call 
She was vexy glad to see Mrs. Mason, just to tell h^ 
that the parsonage was a veiy nice little house, and 
that her husband had paid so much for the build- 
ing of it, and that it ought to be kept ygtj nioe. 

*^ Several of ear preachers' wiyes," said she, *^ were 
not nice and they abused it very much, and we had 
so much trouble to get it in good order, ^ut our 
last preacher's wife was veiy neaf 

^^ Thank you," said Mrs. Mason, ^^I have kept 
house for several years, and think I understand it 
pretty well." 

^^ Oh yes," said the good sister, ^^ you are from the 
city, and of oourse, know all about it." 

^' There are just as good housekeepers oqit of the 
city as in it," said Mrs. Mason, intend^vto flatter 
bar visitor a little, she being one of th^Bmons that 
had never lived in a city. ^ 

^'They tell me," said she, ^^that yen came here in 
a wagon, and I was so sony; for if I had known it 
I would have sent our carriage fc^you." 

^^ Thank you," said Mrs. Mason, ^^we got along 
very well — perhaps much better than in a carriage, 
over those rough roads." * i^ 

"Well," as she rose to start, "you can have ouj? 
carriage just when you want, and I wUl come dowU) 
some day^ and take you out riding," 

As soon as she left, Mrs. Mason said '^ahe never 
expected to be in that carriage, for she had seen 
just such persons before--4dwa¥S talking about theii 
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CHAPTES XXIII. 

Mr. Jfaionott a Fann. 

The small ammint coming to Mis. Mason, from her 
father's estate, together -with • small amOttnt that 
fell to Mr. Mason, by tiie death of one of ina hiothers,. 
had been given to a firiend to invest in land in the 
West. 

This investment was made very imely, and the 
land grew into ndne, and had been cultivated for 
three years by a tenant, fi>r certain improvements. 
This tenant proved to be a good &rmer, and had 
been able to save a little money. 

Mr. Mason proposed to him, that if he would put 
him up a small house, and furnish him with what he 
needed, from the farm, he might remiM|| oait for four 
years more. 

This was agreed to, and the house was soon ready 
for occupancy. 

Mr. Mason had been there but a short time before 
he was called upon to preach r^ularly in a union, 
meeting-house, in the neighborhood, ¥rith a pledge 
of five hundred dollars a year. 

This call was accepted, and Mr. Mason still found 
himself d<nng some good to his fellow-beings by dis- 
pensing to .them the word of life. 

Mr. Mason preached to this free congregation, for 
nearly four years, at the expiration of which time, 
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the commnnitj were willing to convey the church 
property to one single denomination ; and Mr. Mason 
entered more largely, and Bqcoessfially into iarming 
operations — ^finally it was thought best to rent out the 
farm, and go to some place where theire were more 
advantages of society, and ndiere Mr. Mason conld 
give himself np to literary pnrsnitB more fhlly. The 
change was made, and now, in his advanced years 
Mr. Mason is enjoying not only the ease, bnt the 
sweets of life ; and as he is ripening in years, he is 
ripening in knowledge. 

In this rapid sketch, scenes and characters have 
been grouped together, and taken as they are, allow- 
ing, whatever of deduction is necessary to make the 
scenes and characters, realities to the inexperienced. 
They seem to illustrate more or less of the facts 
within the observation of every pioneer itinerant. 

There is no fiction in what are brought out as 
&cts. Heal occurrences and thoughts are set forth, 
as received from certain stand-points; and especi- 
ally is there reality in the life-scenes, and the dis- 
cussions about rules and usages. 

It is a fact within the observation of many, that 
much excitement prevails as to the oppressive and 
despotic and unphilosophical character of many of 
the rules and laws before illustrated. Just in pro 
portion as the people investigate, and enlarge the 
circle of their observation, just in that proportion 
do they ask for a reason for this, and for that and for 
the other. Blind devotion to what this man or that, 
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said or did^ is passing aw%7, and while many aro 
saying and doing but litUe for reform, rather than dis- 
turb a part or the whola^ still the inqniiy comes very 
often. Why is it thugt Changes must be wrought, 
or there will be a general revolntion, and the like. 

But the press is guarded, and no man can 
speak through it unless he can pronounce the ^ib* 
loleth^ exactly as it suits the ears, and the prejudice 
of its legal overseers ; and if one of these should step 
over the prescribed line, and suffer the oppressed, and 
the thinking to speak, and ask for the rights which 
are natural to them, and to the body at large, he is 
either dismissed as unworthy, or put in such a place 
as to preclude the possibility of his enlarged and 
intelligent liberality doing any harm. 

Foreignisms of this kind, cannot be either kindly, 
or long endured by the free and independent life 
of Americans. Public teachers are bec(Mning scarce, 
and many that could be useful are compelled to retire 
either for want of sustenance, or because of oppres- 
sion. They see what is a fact in all history, that 
when oppressive laws are in the hands of the ignorant 
and selfish, the people must suffer. And they see 
too, that this is modified only by an appeal to ^^ our 
fathers," in the past, and to the credulity of their 
sons in the present. Eetirement from activity, under 
a government of such unreasonable claims, is the 
only asylum for the sensitive, and the only relief 
from continued^ but unavailing dissatisfaction. 
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Mr. Mason was as devoted to the cause as sen- 
sible men are generally to the caose they espouse; 
bat the workings of the q^ten, the continaed break 
ing up of endearing relations, the nnoertainty of any- 
thing permanent beyond a sing^ year, and ihe role 
of masters, and sab-masters, and, sometimes, a sab 
to the sab, all oombined into one chain of power, 
alienated his heart, and drove him into the more 
desirable relations of a settled home in the walks of 
private life. From this permanent home, he can 
look oat apon the past history of his itineracy, and 
opon a thoasand evidences of kindness and tender 
sympathy, with sentiments of deepest gratitade. 
Oatsi^e of tlie professed Christian indosores, he can 
look apon warm hearts, and remember the many 
acts of generoas liberality and kindness, as he does 
those of his parental home. And inside, he sees 
mach of interest, and mnch thai promises temporary 
nsefiilness, and, if properly - managed, fatore good, 
and fatare Iblicity. 
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